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PEEFACE. 



The following is the notice appended to the Introduction to 
Numbers in this Commentary : — 

The Book of Numbers was allotted in the early arrangements for this Commen- 
tary to the Eev. J. F. Thrupp, M.A., Vicar of Barrington, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Mr. Thrupp was one of the first to send to the 
Editor the results of his labours, but died in 1867, before his work could be re- 
vised and adjusted with that of his colleagues. His papers on this book -were 
most considerately placed by his representatives at the disposal of the Editor, and 
were by him intrusted to the Eev. T. E. Espin to be prepared for the press. As 
tlie work proceeded, it was found necessary to change and remodel the notes as 
left by Mr. Thrupp far more than was originally proposed, and ultimately to 
rewrite the most of them. The scale erentually adopted for the foot-notes was 
much smaller than that on which Mr. Thrupp had worked ; and the conclusions 
finally reached were upon several controverted points {e.g. the site of Kadesh) dif- 
ferent from those which had recommended themselves to .Mr. Thrupp five or six 
years ago. The Eev. T. E. Espin must, therefore, with the Editor, be regarded as 
responsible for the notes on Numbers contained in this volume, though in writing 
them he has had throughout important aid from Mr. Thrupp's copious and learned 
annotations. The chief portions which now remain as Mr. Thrupp penned them 
are portions of the foot-notes to ch.xxii-xxv, and many of the geographical and 
topographical remarks and illustrations, especially those in ch.xxxiv. 

Under the circumstances above described it is impossible to 
assign with certainty the annotations in this Part of the work 
to their proper authors ; though anyone acquainted with the 
style of Canon Cook's comments' upon E.i-xix may without 
much hesitation pronounce as to the parentage of some of 
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them. I have therefore referred them generally to Mr.EsPiN 
as the chief commentator. It is, perhaps, to be regretted that 
no account is given us of Mr.THEUPP's views where he differs 
from those maintained in this Commentary, e.g. as to the site 
of Kadesli, a very important and interesting question — whether, 
for instance, he agreed with Dean Stanley in identifying it 
with Petra, and whether he regarded it as a different place 
from Kadesh-Bamea {Num. 53). It would not probably have 
detracted from whatever merit this work possesses, if 
Mr.THEUPP's reasons for adopting a different view from that 
' eventually adopted ' by his colleagues on this controverted 
point of the site of Kadesh had been set forth as well as their 
own, which are not at all convincing — more especially as the 
' adjusting ' hand of the Editor has not been able to eliminate 
all signs of variance between the views of the different writers 
engaged in the preparation of this volume, or to prevent them 
occasionally contradicting their own former statements. (Num. 
31,36,55,77,86,139,152.) 

As in the former portions of this Commentary, so in this, 
there is not a single trace of acquaintance with the fact that the 
later post-Captivity origin of some parts of this book — 'more 
than three-fourths ' (VI. 125)— has been pointed out for some 
years past by eminent critics, such as Reuss, Gkaf, Kuenen, and 
maintained by a series of powerful arguments, deserving at 
least careful consideration on the part of writers who have 
undertaken to give — 

in a concise and readable form, the results of learned investigations carried on 
in this and other countries during the last half-century Adv. — 

and to supply a Commentary — 

m which tlie /atest information might 1 e made accessible to men of ordinary 
cullure. — Pre/. 
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Nor in the whole of this Part is there a single attempt to 
discuss the evidence as to the question of composite authorship, 
which is yielded by a close study of the style and phraseology 
of different sections of the Book of Numbers. And yet for all 
these matters there would have been abundance of room, if so 
much had not been occupied — 55 pages out of 135 — in merely 
reprinting the Authorized Version, accessible to any reader in 
an ordinary English Bible. 

There is, of course, a good deal of geographical information 
to be found in the notes, for which probably they are chiefly 
indebted to the labours of Mr.THBUPP. But I am obliged to say 
that for evasive and shallow reasonings in support of tradition- 
ary views, and the total absence of any signs of effort or 
(apparently) desire on the part of the writers to ascertain by 
careful study for themselves, and set forth before others, the 
real truth as to the origin and composition of the Pentateuch, 
this Part stands on quite as low a level as any of the preceding 
ones.* I say ' as a whole,' because there are a few expressions, 
which, like those of Mr.CLARK on Leviticus, betray a secret feel- 
ing that after all Moses — not Jehovah — is the legislator in the 
Pentateuch ; so that, when the text says, ' Jehovah spake unto 

* Those who cannot afford time to read through the following criticisms may 
he referred to (141), or more generally — 

(i) For instances of weak, fallacious Tea,somog, aeelntr. 2,3,7,8, Num. 1-4,6,7,18, 
20,21,27,48,67,77,80,82,83,86,86,88,92,98,99,108-112,116,124,127,136,137,139, 
162; 

(ii) For instances of evasive reasoning, see Niim. 10,11,14,22,24,28-33,38,39,45, 
63,66,70,76,121,128,129,133 ; 

(iii) For instances of uncritical reasoning, see In,tr. 9,13, Num. 35,36,53,55,67,59, 
84,87,89,91,96,106,121 ; 

(it) For instances confirming, directly or indirectly, the results arrived at in 
my work on the Pentateuch, see Intr. 10,11, Num. 6,15,17,28,47,52,65,61,65,68,95, 
97,101,107,114,115,126,126,134,138,144,153. 
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Moses,' it is not meant that Jehovah communicated orally such 
revelations to Moses, as the Scripture in L.i.l, N.vii.89, clearly 
implies, but only that Moses wrote these laws out of his own 
mind, inspired, as he and others believed — and believed rightly, 
say these Commentators — ^by the Divine Spirit. 

It is true indeed that the Commentator here, as before in 
Leviticus, is not always consistent with his own theory. He 
says, for instance — 

This seems implied ... by the ground which God is pleased to assign (N.iii.13, 
viii.l7) for making this claim, ^.664 — 

A formula \a provided by God Himself, ^.673 — ■ 

The office of Moses, of the Priests, and finally of the Levites, was to interpose 
after rules and limits laid down by God Himself between Him and the people, 
^.680— 

A special command of God is given to meet the case. ^.681. 

The trumpets were now first appointed by God. ^.684. 

God speaks to them (Moses and Aaron) while giving judgment upon the evil 
congregation. p.702. 

It appears from the next verse and from God's words in v.l\, &e. ^.750. 

But these are only flashes of orthodoxy, which may perhaps 
satisfy the eyes of the ordinary traditionary reader. When we 
examine the work more closely we find a very different style 
prevailing as the usual tone of the Commentary. 

The Legislation of Sinai was completed in Leviticus ; but the prolonged ex- 
clusion of the people from their future homes [N.B. only after N.xiv] involved 
some regulations not originally provided . . and further experience suggested 
[to whom ? to Jehovah or Meses ?] some others of a supplementary or explana- 
tory character. y.651. 

This, then, like several other ordinances, was adopted by Moses from existing and 
probably very ancient and widely spread institutions, jj.669 — viz. v.11-31, intro- 
duced with the words, ' Aud Jehovah spake unto Moses saying,' v.W. 

A special interposition of God, such as is promised so continually as the ulti- 
mate sanction of all the precepts of Moses. y.670. 

The licence of divorce tolerated by the Law of Moses. p.670. 

The trial by Bed Water, which bears a general resemblance to that here pre- 
scribed by Moses. p.670. 
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There is no evidence to show whether this usage (among the tribes of Western 
Africa) sprang from imitation of the Law of Moses, or whether Moses himself in 
this, as in other things, engrafted his ordinance upon a prexiiously existing custom, 
p.070— w^. V.11-31, as above. 

Moses does not expressly require that limits should be assigned to the vow, y.672 
— viz. the vow of the Nazarites, introduced by the words, ' And Jehovah spake 
unto Moses,' v.\. 

The administrators of the Law of Moses would here, as elsewhere, have, from the 
nature of the case, power to order what might be requisite to carry the Law into 
effect, ^.682 — in other words, they would have power to modify the 'Law of 
Jehovah,' as the Scripture represents it, 

Moses, then, adopted, here as elsewhere, existing and ancient customs, with signi- 
ficant additions, as helps in the education of his people, p.717 — vie. ch.xix, intro- 
duced by the words, 'And Jehovah spake unto Moses and unto Aaron,' v.l. 

Their practice hitherto would naturally betray itself in the language now em- 
ployed hy Moses, p.'J 60 — t;t>. xxviii.3-8, introduced by the words 'And Jehovah 
spake unto Moses,' v.l. 

It is plain, therefore, what the Commentators really mean 
when they speak, as in some of the above instances, of ' the 
precepts of Moses,' ' the Mosaic Law,' ' the Law of Moses,' of 
what is 'peculiar to the Mosaic Law,' 'p.^'i.l, of 'the true 
meaning of the Mosaic Law,' p.762 — expressions which might, 
of course, be used by writers maintaining the traditionary 
view in speaking of laws revealed by Jehovah orally and written 
down by Moses. But this is not what the Commentators mean 
when they use the above phraseology. Nay, they almost 
exclude the idea of any direct Divine Eevelation of any kind 
in the matter — other than such influences from above as may 
be believed to guide and overrule the wise and good legislators 
of all ages — when they speak of Moses ' adopting ordinances 
from existing institutions, as helps in the education of his 
people,' ' engrafting his ordinance upon a previously existing 
custom,' ' betraying the practice hitherto in the language now 
employed by him.' 
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Thus far, at all events, these writers have gone, under the 
patronage of the Archbishops and Bishops of England, in 
helping to demolish the popular traditionary view as to the 
nature of the revelations made to Moses. 

J, W. Natal. 

BiSHOPSTO'WB, NaTAI. 



j,*« Dr. Smith's Dictionary of the Bible is quoted below as B.B. The different 
Parts of my work on the Pentateuch are quoted as (1.57), (VI.43), &c. 

It may be well to mention here that — 

In Part III, I have fixed the age of the Deuteronomiet — who may possibly be 
Jeremiah — in the first years of king Josiah. 

In Part V, I have separated the passages due to the different writers in Genesis, 
have determined approidmately the ages of these writers, viz. the Elohist (E.) in 
the days of Samuel, the Second Elohist (Ej.) in the beginning of David's reign, the 
Jehovist (J.) in David's reign and the first part of Solomon's. 

In Part VI (just published), I have shown that all Leviticus and large portions 
of Exodus, Numbers, and Joshua, with a few passages of Deuteronomy, were 
written after the Captivity, and I have included these under the designation of 
the Later or Levitieal Legislation (L.L.) ; and I have further separated through- 
out Exodus — Joshua the portions due to the different authors, Elohist, Jehovist, 
Deuteronomist, and Later Legislator, giving at full length the Original Story of 
the Exodus (O.S.), as it came into the hands of the Deuteronomist. 
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He who propagates a delusion, AKD he who COKlflTES AT IT WHEN" ALHEADI 
KXIriTIN'G, BOTH ALIKE TAJSIPER WITH TRUTH. WE MUST NEITHER LEAD NOR LEAVB 
MEN TO MISTAKE FALSEHOOD FOR TRUTH. NOT TO UNDECEIVE, IS TO DECEIVE. THE 
GIVING, OH NOT CORRECTtNG, FALSE REASONS FOB RIGHT CONCLUSIONS, FALSE GROUNDS 
FOR RIGHT BELIEF, FALSE PRINCIPLES FOR RIGHT PRACTICE — THE HOLDING FORTH, OR 
FOhTERDfO, FALSE CONSOLATIONS, FALSE ENCOURAGEMENTS, OR FALSE SANCTIONS, OR 
rON.VIVING AT THEIR BEINQ HELD FORTH OR BELIEVED— ARE ALL PIOUS FRAUDS. TmS 
SPRINGS PROM, AND IT WILL FOSTER AND INCREASE, A WANT OP VENERATION FOR 

Truth : rr is an affront put on thb ' Spirit op Truth,'— Archbishop 'WHATELT, 
on Bacon's Essays, p.lO. 
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REV. T. E. HSPIN, B.D. 



INTRODUCTION TO NIIMBEE8. 



1. Mr.EspiN says : — 

In oommon with the preceding books and Deuteronomy, Numbers has usually 
and from the most ancient times been regarded as, in substance at least, the -work 
of Moses. The grounds for still retaining this opinion as regards the Pentateuch 
generally have been stated and discussed in the Introduction to this volume. It 
remains only to inquire herewhethertheBookof Numbers, particularly considered, 
contributes any items to the argument on the one side or the other, and what 
value is to be attached to them. p.650. 

We have already seen {Intr. to Oen. 4-21) how worthless 
are the ' grounds,' which Bp.BBOWNE alleges in the Introduction 
to this volume, ' for still retaining the above opinion as regards 
the Pentateuch generally,' and have concluded that ' Bp. 
Browne has not produced a particle of trustworthy evidence, 
from the time of the Judges down to the Captivity, which 
shows that the Five Books of Moses even existed, nor has he 
attempted to show, by testimony however fallacious, that Moses 
did write the booJcs now known by his name, which is what he 
undertook to prove.' 

We are ready, however, to consider carefully the evidence 
which Mr.EspiN will now produce from the Book of Number?, 
' contributing to the argument on the one side or the other.' 

2. Mr.EspiN's first piece of evidence is as follows : — 

The catalogue of the stations or encampments during the journeyings from 
Egypt to the plains of Moab (xxxiii) is specially assigned to Moses in the text, 
' Moses wrote it by the commandment of the Lord,' w.2. The great antiquity of 
this catalogue is universally admitted. Bleek esteems it ' perhaps the earliest 

E 2 
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record relating to the journey of the Israelites through the wilderness,' and as ' a list 
■which may very well have been written down by an actor in the events.' But to 
admit thus much of one important chapter, so minute in details, and so intimately 
connected with the general story, establishes a strong probability that other 
portions of the book are of the same age and authorship. ^.651. 

Mr.EspiN's conclusion may be readily admitted if only he were 
certain of his premisses. ' The great antiquity ' of the whole 
Levitical Legislation was till of late years generally admitted, 
and was especially maintained by Bleek, though he felt com- 
pelled by the facts before him to abandon the view, which he 
also once maintained, as to the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch generally, and to admit that more than one author has 
been concerned in its composition, and that portions of it, and 
especially almost the whole of Deuteronomy, are of much 
later date than the time of Moses. {Einl. in d. A. T., 2nd Ed., 
J3.207, &c.) The opinion of Bleek, therefore, who assigns to 
Moses the laws of Leviticus, which have been shown in Part 
VI, as also in Part III, of this series of criticisms, to be the 
work of a very late age, can have little weight in helping to 
decide the present question. In (YI.App.3^) is given an 
analysis of N.xxxiii, from which it will be seen that it clearly 
belongs to the L.L., and thus the ground of Mt.Espin's whole 
argument is cut away. 

3. Mr.EspiN'5 second point is as follows : — 

The Legislation of Sinai was completed in Leviticus ; but the prolonged exclu- 
sion of thepcople from their future homes involved some regulations not originally 
pro\ided, e.g. those respecting purification, 'when a man dieth in a tent,' xix.l4 ; 
and further experience suggested some others of a supplementary or explanatory 
character. These are almost always in this book recorded in a living connexion 
with incidents from which it is wholly impossible to sever them, from which they 
draw their occasion and their meaning. Evidently the alternations of historical 
and legislative portions reflect the order of actual transaction. This feature 
is exactly one which belongs to the work of a contemporary annalist. p.651. 

But we find the same 'alternations' in L.x, xxiv.lO, &c., 
which passages belong to the L.L., the last especially showing 
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a clear sign of a very late age in the use of ' the Name ' for 
' Jehovah ' {Lev. 50). But xv.l-xix.22, according to Mr.EsPiN, 
is — 

a notice of various occurrences and enactments belonging to the 38 years of penal 
wandering in the desert, p.649. 

And it must seem very strange that with such an immense 
population the regulation in N.xix.l4, ' This is the law when a 
man dieth in a tent — all that come into the tent, and all that 
is in the tent, shall be unclean seven days,' and, indeed, the 
whole series of directions in xix. 11-14, about contact with a 
corpse, shotild not have been required at an earlier period — 
more especially as corresponding laws are already laid down 
about contact with the carcase of an unclean animal, L.xi.24:-28, 
31-40, and in L.xxi.l,N.v.2, vi.6-12, it is recognized that such 
contact with, or even near approach to, a corpse is ' defiling.' 

No doubt, the Legislation in Numbers ' supplements ' in 
many places that in Leviticus ; and therefore, like the latter, it 
must belong to the L.L. 

4. Mr.EsPiN's third argument is derived from the writer's 
' intimate acquaintance with Egypt.' 

The purifications of the priests, viii.7, &c. — the trial of jealousy, T.11-31 — the 
ordinance of the red heifer, xix.1-10 — are all adaptations from Egyptian rites ; 
the language of the people in xi.5,6, bespeaks a personal relish of Egyptian 
dainties ; the antiquarian note about Hebron, xiii.22, indicates a knowledge of 
Egyptian history. Eeferenees to the exodus from Egypt and the circumstances of 
it are frequent. ^.651. 

I must refer to (Intr. to Pent. 22,23, Intr. to Ex. 9) in this 
series for a full reply to the above argument. Here I will only 
remark that it is hardly consistent with ' orthodox ' views, to 
suppose that the above laws were merely copied from the 
idolatrous practices of Egypt, instead of having been com- 
municated to Moses by direct Divine revelation, 'Jehovah 
spake unto Mose^s (and unto Aaron),' viii.5, v.ll, xix.l. But 
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Mr.EspiN, like Mr.CLAEK {Intr. to Lev. 4) regards Moses, not 
Jehovah, as the legislator in these instances and generally 
throughout the Pentateuch. 

5. Mr.EspiN's fourth argument is as follows : — 

The statements of this book abound in evidences that the writer and those -nith 
whom he lived were still in the desert. 

And he instances the note in xix.l4, about ' a man dying in 
a tent,' quoted above in (3), the ' regulations for encamping 
and marching,' the ' solemn invocation of Moses in x.35,36,' at 
the moving and resting of the Ark, and the 'directions 
respecting the transport of the Tabernacle.' 

It is obvious also that proximity to the Tiibemacle is tacitly assumed throughout 
such laws as those of N.vi and N.xix, as it is in many of those given in Leviticus. 
Tliis proximity existed only whilst the people were in the wilderness. The pre- 
sence of the Ark in the Tabernacle too is presupposed throughout the book ; but 
the Ark, after its capture by the Philistines in the days of Eli, never again had 
.1 place within the Tabernacle. It is obviously to be inferred that Numbers was 
written before that capture. ^.651. 

The above also only repeats the argument of Bp.BROWNE 
which has been already discussed and answered in (Inlr. to 
Pent. 24). Of course an author, professing to give an account 
(whether true or fictitious) of what passed in the wilderness, 
must refer to the wilderness, and rrdght write as an eyewitness. 
But in the instances referred to by JMr.EspiN there is nothing 
whatever to show that the author of this book wrote as one 
present at the scenes he describes, much less as the prime agent 
in them. 

On our view (VI. 5 74, VII. 124), the ark captured in the days 
of Eli, though a very ancient ark and probably made in the 
wilderness, was not the (so-called) Mosaic Ark, which never 
existed except in imagination, any more than the Mosaic 
Tabernacle. 

6. The following is Mr.EspiN's fifth argument : — 
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There are topographical statements in the book which cannot have been written 
after the days of Moses. 

(i) Such is the notice in xxi.l3, that 'Arnon is the border of Moab, between 
Moab and the Amorites.' The Amorites had clearly not been dispossessed by the 
two tribes and a half (xxxii) when this remark was made. 

(ii) So, too, the settlements of those tribes in the Amorjte territory were not in 
fact adjusted in all respects as originally designed by Moses and described in 
xxxii.34, &e. A later narrator would surely not gratuitously vary in such details 
from the facts before him. 

(iii) In the delineation (xxxiv) of the boundaries of the Promised Land far more 
territory is assigned to the Israelites than they ever permanently occupied, and 
less than they occasionally ruled over. A historian of later times would hardly 
ascribe to his people, without explanation or qualification, districts which in fact 
they did not possess ; a romancer of such times, drawing an imaginary frontier, 
would certainly not have left out of it the renowned city of Damascus, especially 
after carrying his border-line almost round this district, and in view of the fact 
that the city and its territory were in the dominions of David and Solomon, and 
afterwards of Jeroboam II, ^.651. 

Atis. (i) In xxi.l3 ' the Amorite ' is used by the O.S. with reference to 
the former occupant of the territory, just as in Ju.x.8 we read of 'all the 
children of Israel that were across the Jordan in the land of the Amorite.' 
According to Mr.EspiN, Moses must have noted down the passage of the 
Arnon immediately after it had taken place, v.lS-lo, before making the 
conq^uest of Sihon and Og, i).21, &c., and never corrected his expression. 

(ii) This refers to the fact that some towns of Gad in N.xxxii.34, e.ff, 
Aroer, Dibon, are reckoned to Reuben in Jxiii.16,17, whereas Heshbon, 
the most northerly city of Reuben, in N.xxxii.37, J.xiii.17, is reckoned to 
Gad in J.xiii.26. But these phenomena only show that, at the time when 
these notices were written (the age of David, as we suppose), the boundaries 
of the diiferent tribes were very loosely defined or imperfectly known, 
except those of Judah and Benjamin (VI.528-9). 

(iii) Keii (II. /).368-371) has shown that the view adopted in this 
Commentary and here referred to, that the writer has ' carried his border- 
line almost round the district ' of Damascus, ' thus forming a great north- 
eastward loop, so as to include all the declivities, both western and eastern, 
of the northern part of the Anti-Libanus range,' reaching to a place ' forty 
miles north-east of Damascus,' according to this Commentary, p.782, is 
utterly untenable, and thus Mr.EspiN's aigument, based upon the omission 
of Damascus under the circumstances in question, comes to the ground. 
Why should Damascus be mentioned, and not Edom, Moab, Ammon, or even 
the Trans -Jordanic territories ? 

Tlie boundaries of the land of Canaan in xxxiv are laid down by the 
L.L. after the Captivity, comp. Ez.xlvii.15-21, in accordance with tlio 
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notions then entertained as to the proper extent of the Promised Land, 
except the south border, which is apparently copied from the south horder of 
Judah in the O.S., J.xv.1-4. 

7. Mr.EspiN's sixth argument is as follows : — 

The various communications purporting to be from God to Moses are so worded 
and often of such a, nature, that, unless we go the length of denying their his- 
torical, character altogether, we must admit them to have been recorded by the 
very person who received them. They are also so interwoven with the historical 
and legislative elements of the book that the whole composition must in reason 
be accepted or rejected together. ^.652. 

We do ' go the length of denying the historical character ' 
of these supposed Divine ' communications,' and of the ' his- 
torical and legislative elements of the book ' altogether. 

8. Mr.EsPiN now produces his final argument : — 

No other person than Moses has been or can be (!) named with anything like 
probability, or even plausibility, as the author. Various conjectures have indeed 
been hazarded by rationalist critics ; but all of them are devoid of evidence, and 
some of them particularly unlikely, such as e.g. the suggestion that Samuel wrote 
this book, which includes among its most striking features the rebellion of Korah. 
Now Samuel was descended from Korah, and it is incredible, especially when we 
remember how keenly the Jew appropriates the acts of his ancestors, that Samuel 
if we could suppose him to invent a story at all, would devise one which re- 
presents his own forefathers and their kinsmen as flagrant rebels against God 
and against the great national hero, God's prophet, and as miraculously destroyed 
for their sin. f>.652. 

I have not the least idea to whom reference is here made as 
having suggested that Samuel was the writer of the book of 
Numbers. Nor have I ever met with this suggestion in my 
own critical studies. It is, of course, a totally different thing to 
say — as I have said (V.131-5) — that there are strong arguments 
tending to show that Samuel may have written the Elohistic 
Narrative in Genesis. In Part VI I have given abundant 
reason for concluding confidently that, while certain portions of 
Numbers belong to the Original Story, as left by the Jehovistic 
writer or writers, ' more than three-fourths of the whole book 
belong to the L.L.' (VI.125). 
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9. We have thus seen that there is no real foundation for 
the statement that — 

the notes of time, the tenor of the contents, no less than the direct assertions of 
the text itself, converge upon the conclusion that Moses is properly spoken of as 
the writer of the book of Numbers, p.652. 

But Mr.EsPiN proceeds then to make the following conces- 
sions : — 

It may, however, be quite consistently allowed that Moses availed himself in 
some cases of pre-existing materials, whether documentary or traditional, and 
combined in his narrative the results of information obtained from others. And 
this fact is a sufficient explanation of the use in certain passages of words or groups 
of words and grammatical forms, which are not found, or found but rarely, in other 
parts of the book. Nor is there any reason to believe that Moses wrote at one 
time the whole of what he may have himself contributed to this book. On the 
contrary, it seems in part to be composed out of memoranda, originally made at 
intervals ranging over thirty-eight years. If, then, the style and diction are found 
to vary in different parts of the book, this by no means disproves the unity of its 
authorship. The same writer may write very differently at different dates. The 
phenomena of this kind in Numbers are not, however, of great importance. ^.652, 

On the contrary, ' the phenomena of this kind in Numbers ' 
are of very considerable importance, as is clearly shown by the 
Analysis in Part VI, three-fourths of the book being remarkably 
distinguished from the rest by the use of ' words or groups of 
words and grammatical forms,' which — strange to say — appear 
again, after the account of Moses' death, in a large portion of 
the book of Joshua, as well as in large sections of Exodus and 
throughout the whole of Leviticus, supposed to have been 
written at a very early period of the wanderings. These can 
hardly therefore be accounted for by the fact that ' the same 
writer may write differently at different dates.' 

10. A still more important admission is the following: — 

It is likely indeed that this book, as others, underwent after it left the hands of 
its composer a revision or perhaps more than one revision, in which, here and there, 
later elements were introduced. These indeed cannot have been of great bulk, and 
some passages harre been quoted as instances, which may well bo otherwise ex- 
plained, p. 653. 
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Of course, the above accords fully with our own view, except 
as regards the ' bulk ' of these ' later elements,' which have 
been introduced into the original book. At the same time, it 
is hardly consistent with the popular traditionary notion, as to 
the composition of this book — more especially if these inter- 
polations are supposed to comprise prescriptions, which origi- 
nated in a later age, but are here falsely represented as having 
been revealed by Jehovah to Moses. 

11. Again Mr.EspiN writes as follows : — 

The indications of interpolation in xiii, xiv, and xri are of another kind and 
more convincing. It seema apparent that xiv.39 connects itself not with )).38, but 
with v.'25 of that chapter ; and we notice in certain groups of verses included in 
the chapters xiii and xiv that Caleb only is named as labouring to still the people, 
whilst in other groups Joshua is combined vrith him. In the former, too, Caleb 
is mentioned without the addition of his father's name ; in the latter we have 
always ' Caleb the son of Jephunneh,' as well as 'Joshua the son of Nun.' These 
facts, as well as the repetitions and want of consecutiveness apparent in the chap- 
ters as they stand, render it likely that a later and independent, but not incon- 
sistent, account has been interwoven with the earlier one. The passages intro- 
ducing the name of Joshua would seem to be the inserted ones, and they were 
added perhaps for the purpose of putting on express record what would seem to 
have been tacitly assumed in the original narrative, that Joshua, Moses' chosen 
attendant and successor, was not one of the murmurers. 

On the tokens of supplementary insertion in xvi see note at end of that chapter. 

N.xxxii presents some similar characteristics to xiii and xiv. . . . But th^ 
alleged traces of interpolation here are not demonstrative. ^.653. 

Here again Mr.EsPiN's view agrees entirely with that ex- 
pressed in (VI.97,100,117-12.S), though he ascribes these 
later interpolations to a comparatively early age, ' either by 
Joshua or under his superintendence,' 25.702, whereas they are 
shown by the Analyses in Part VI to belong to the L.L. 

12. Further Mr.EspiN observes : — 

Great stress has been laid upon the citation in xxi.14 of 'the book of the wars 
of the Lord.' Critics have pronounced it incredible that such a work should be 
extant in the days of Moses, and have alleged further that the chapter quotes 
it as belonging to bygone times. But in the months which closed Moses' life, when 
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great events succeeded each other rapidly, and scenes and circumstances were ever 
changing, the songs commemorative of Israel's triumphs would soon become his- 
torical. Moreover 'the book of the wars of the Lord' woiild probably commence 
with His noble works done in Egypt for the fathers of those who vanquished Sihon 
and Og. ^.653. 

On our view (VI. 109, 110), the insertions in xxi.14,15, from 
' the Book of the Wars of Jehovah,' and in 'y.27-30, from some 
ancient lay or ballad, were most probably inserted by a later 
hand, since the original writer — at all events if he was Moses — 
would hardly have thought it necessary to back-up or illustrate 
his historical statements by such references. And inasmuch as 
Jer.xlviii.45,46, contains expressions almost identically the 
same as those which occur in N.xxi.28,29, xxiv.l 7 (YLApp.2i^, 
N.B.), it is possible that these insertions were made by Jeremiah 
(on our view the Deuteronomist, who has also revised and re- 
touched the Original Story). But this would certainly be no 
argument whatever against the Mosaic origin of the book of 
Numbers generally. 

13. Lastly, Mr.EsPiN writes as follows : — 

Again, it has been urged that the occurrence of the word prophet and its cog- 
nate verb in this book is a sign of a later date than that of Moses, because we are 
told in lS.ix.9, ' He that is now called a Prophet was beforetime called a Seer.' 
It is hence inferred that Numbers must have been written at a period later than 
that indicated by the ' now ' of the Book of Samuel, since the term ' prophet ' is 
evidently familiar to the writer. 

But this argument is based upon a misapprehension of the passage in ISam. 
It is not asserted there that the word ' prophet {nabhi) ' was unknovm in earlier 
times, but simply that the personage consulted by the people in their emergencies 
was, after the days of Samuel, known as the ' prophet,' whereas formerly he was 
called the ' seer.' . . . The reason why the term ' prophet ' was disused in the 
days of the later Judges may be inferred from what is said in IS.iii.l — ' the word 
of the Lord was precious in those days.' In other words, there was no ' prophet ' 
properly so called — no one who spoke under direct inspiration and supernatural 
impulse ; nor, apparently, had there been any such since Deborah, i.e. for about a 
century and a half. Hence the people naturally ceased to speak of the 'prophet,' 
and called those to whom they resorted for advice by the name of ' seer,' which 
does not imply any miraculous gift, but simply superior penetration and intelli- 
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gence. . . . With Samuel the prophetical order was restored, and perpetuated 
through ' the schools of the prophets.' And the memhers of this higher and more 
gifted order often, probably generally, discharged in addition to their proper 
functions those also which previously had devolved upon the ' seer.' Hence the 
latter, both in name and person, ceased to occupy the prominent position he had 
long enjoyed, and was accordingly less frequently mentioned. In fact, after the 
days of Samuel the word ' seer ' occurs only twice, viz. in 2S.xv.27, 2Ch.xvi.7-10. 
The term ' prophet,' on the contrary, became common and colloquial. But it was 
not now first coined. It only regained the currency which it had had in the days 
of Moses (E.rii.l) and even in earlier times (G.xx.7). ^.654. 

Mr.EspiN's explanation of lS.ix.9 is far-fetched and unna- 
tural ; and his statement is not correct that ' after the days of 
Samuel the word seer occurs only twice ' ; it is found also in 
Is.xxx.lO. It is plain that ' Hanani the seer' in 2Ch.xvi.7 
belongs to the same class as ' Shemaiah the prophet,' xii.5,15, 
' Iddo the prophet,' xiii.22, ' Oded the prophet,' xv.8 ; and in 
lCh.xxix.29 three synonymous words are used, ' Samuel the 
seer, Nathan the prophet. Gad the gazer (n.jn) ' ; comp. ' Samuel 
the prophet,' 2Ch.xxxv.l8, 'Samuel the seer,' lCh.ix.?2 — ' Gad 
the prophet,' lS.xxii.5, 2S.xxiv.ll, ' Gad the gazer,' ICh.xxix. 
29—' Iddo the prophet,' 2Ch.xiii.22, ' Iddo the gazer,' 2Ch.ix. 
29, xii.15. 

The plain meaning of lS.ix.9 is that in ancient times, as the 
days of Samuel, the name ' seer ' was used for one who in after 
times was called ' prophet.' There is not a shadow of a reason 
for supposing that Samuel, though called a 'seer,' was not 
regarded as a ' prophet,' endowed not ' simply with superior 
penetration and intelligence,' but with supernatural gifts, as 
much so surely as the ' school of prophets ' which he founded, 
lS.x.5,10, xix.20, &c. 
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Chap.i(L.L.). 

1. v.l-i. The labour involved in taking the census had already been partially 
anticipated. An order had been issued some months before, that, whenever the 
sum of the Israelites was taken, every person numbered should oifer an atonement- 
money of half-a-shekel, to be applied for the service of the Tabernacle, E.xxx.ll. 
&e. Before the construction of the Tabernacle was complete, such a poll-offering 
had been actually received, E.xxxviii.25-28. The accordance of numerical results 
shows that the present census was based, not upon any fresh registration of indi- 
viduals, hut upon that which necessarily accompanied the previous collection of 
the offerings. From the round numbers in which the results are given, we may infer 
that the offerings had been tendered by the people in groups, and these probably de- 
termined by kindred. If certificates of registration were furnished to such groups, 
the new census might be easily carried out by means of these documents, and got 
through, as seems suggested by «;.18, in a single day. But while, for the purpose 
of the poll-offering, it sufficed to note merely the number of persons, it was now 
required to enrol them after their families, by the house of their fathers. ^.655. 

Ans. The command for levying the poll-tax was issued during Moses' 
first sojourn on the Mount, E.xxx.ll, &c. ; and, as the silver so obtained was 
used in making the ' sockets of the Sanctuary,' &c., xxxviii.25-28, it is plain 
that the money must have been gathered immediately after his final descent 
from the Mount, before the commencement of the construction of the 
Tabernacle, i.e. six or seven months * before the census in N.i. During that 
interval the births among two millions of people under ordinary circum- 
stances may be reckoned at 48,000, and the deaths 30,000.t How could the 

* They arrived at Sinai ' in the third month,' E.xix.] ; adding the two intervals 
of 40 days each, which Moses spent on the Mount, we have nearly three months ; 
so that Moses set about the work, as in xxxv.4, &c,, about the end of the sixth 
month, and the census in N.i took place ' on the first day of the second month ' of 
the second year, f.l8. 

-t The births in London for a week taken at random {Times, September 3, 1862) 
were 1,8.52, and the deaths, ),147. 
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' certificates of regiatration,' issued at the former period,— though no hint is 
given of this having been done, — have sufficed for the latter, when they 
•were to be very carefully enrolled ' each man by their polls ' ? 

2. «.5-16. The selection of the Princes of the Tribes appears from a.4 to have 
been made nnder Divine direction. But, probably, as ^.16 seems to suggest, they 
were for the most part the same persons as those chosen a few months previously 
at the counsel of Jethro, E.xTiii.21-26. J9.655. 

Ans. The epithet 'renowned of the congregation,' in j).16 is hardly 
sufficient to identify these tioelve princes with those ' chosen a few months 
previously ' in E.xviii.25, since these last were to be set over the people as 
' rulers of thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens,' 
«.21,25, and therefore must have been very much more numerous — in fact, 
78,600, p.803. It is plain that the writer represents them as appointed by 
Divine direction, v.5. 

3. i).20-46. In eleven tribes the number enrolled consists of complete hun- 
dreds. This is in all likelihood to be explained by the fact that the census was 
taken principally for military purposes, ii..3,20. Hence the enrolment would 
naturally be arranged by hundreds, fifties, &c., 2K.i.9,ll,13. Supernumerary 
units would in such a calculation be left to balance the losses from physical unfit- 
ness for service and from casualties of varioiis kinds ; and the general result 
would thus fairly exhibit the available military strength of the nation. 

It is not a little remarkable, however, that here the tribe of Gad, v.lo, and at 
the later census the tribe of Eeuben, xxvi.7, yield odd decades over their hundreds. 
Can this be accounted for by the pastoral and conseqttcntly nomadic habits of these 
tribes ? This cause might render it difficult to bring all their members together 
at once for a census. 

Judah already takes precedence of his brethren in point of numbers, eomp. 
G.xlix.8, and Ephraim of Manasseh, comp. G.xlviii. 19,20, p.656. 

Ans. The notion of this census being made for ' military purposes ' may 
apply to N.i,ii ; though the suggestion, that the ' pastoral and consequently 
nomadic ' habits of Gad and Reuben may account for the ' odd decades ' in 
their numbers, makes rather a strong demand on the credulity of readers. 
It is evident that the numbers of the difierent tribes, all (except one) con- 
sisting of round hundreds, are altogether fictitious. Gad has an odd 60 in 
V.25, and Eeuben an odd 30 in xxvi.7; Judah is greatest of all the tribes, 
both in i;.27 and in xxvi.22 ; Ephraim is greater than Manasseh in the first 
census, v.33,35, but less in the second, xxvi.34,87. 

4. ».47-54. The Levites were appointed to the charge of the Tabernacle, and 
were therefore not entered on the general muster-rolls. ^.657. 

Ans. But not a word had been said about the Levites being ' appointed to 
the charge of the Tabernacle ' at the time when the atonement-money was 
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ordered to te paid in E.xxx.lT, &c. Wliy, then, were the Levites excepted 
from contributing- this tax with the rest ? It is plain that the writer of 
E.xxx.ll, &c., has inconsiderately anticipated both the census in N.i.1-46 
and the consecration of the Levites in v.47-54. 

6. ti.48. and Jehovah had spoken to Bfoses."] Render spake, for theformal appoint- 
ment is only now made. The Levites had, indeed, already acted as assistants to 
the Priests, E.xxxviii.21, being the tribesmen of Moses and Aaron. Their zeal 
against the worshippers of the Golden Calf, E.xxxii.26-29, D.xxxiii.8, &c., gave 
them a distinct position, and led to their receiving as tlieir reward the dignity to 
which they are now expressly named, tliough reference to their future office 
appears previously in L.xxv.32, &c. jo.657. 

Ans. The above agrees with thd vieW expressed in (VI.157, &c.), that the 
Levites were specially selected for sacred offices because of the zeal which 
they had shown in the matter of the Golden Calf, E.xxxii.25-29. And, 
probably, there was originally, as suggested in (VL159), a passage in the 
O.S., coming after E.xxxiv.29-32, which announced the dignity of the 
priesthood to the whole tribe of Levi, but which has of necessity been 
struck out by the Later Legislator, when he introduced his own arrange- 
ments, which maintain a strong distinction between the Priests and the 
Levites. And this may perhaps explain why the writer of E.xxx.ll, &c., 
having this earlier consecration of the Levites in liis mind, has omitted them 
from the number of those who should pay the atonement-money, and also 
bas assigned them as assistants to 'Ithamar son of Aaron the priest' in 
E.xxxviii.21 ; though he may only have had his eye upon the sabsequenf 
notices of the L.L. But, as the story now stands, not only are these facts 
unexplained, but the mention of the ' Levites,' in L.xxv.32,34, is also 
premature, and still more the mention there of the Levitical cities and their 
suburbs, for which the command is given in the very last year of the 
wanderings, N.xxxv. (see Lev. 55). 

Chap.ii(L.L.). 

6. V.3. on the east side.'] The post of honour, in front of the curtain of the 
Tabernacle, and corresponding to the position occupied by Moses, Aaron, and the 
Priests in the Levites' camp, is assigned to Judah. p.658. 

Ans. Mr.EspiN does not appear to have noticed that nowhere is smytbing 
said about the Tabernacle being at every station placed in the direction east 
and tvest — without which these orders for the arrangement of the camps, on 
the east, south, west, north side, jj..3,10,18,25, are altogether unmeaning. 

7. t;.32-34. Such was the ideal (!) form of the encampment in the wilderness. 
. . . It is to be observed, however, that the collocation of the ti-ibes is only pre- 
scribed in general terms. The actual form of the encampment would, no doubt, 
whilst observing this arrangement generally, vary in different places according to 

C 
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local exigencies. At Sinai itself, e.g., the granite cliffs, which hemmed in the host 
on every side, would render it impossible for the tents to be pitched on any sym- 
metrical plan ; whilst in the Plains of Moab, where a long halt was made, the 
eamp might on the other hand Ue ' fonr-square,' or nearly so ; for the line of en- 
campment from Beth-Jeshimoth to Abel-Shittim would extend nearly five miles. 

The area of the camp might be about three square miles. Polybius (VI.27), 
■describing the camps of the Roman armies, tells us that a. space of about one- 
^ixth of a square mile sufficed for 20,000 men, and allowed ample room for streets, 
officers' quarters, accommodation for horses, &c., with a vacant space of 200 feet 
belhind the rampart all round. It must be remembered that the two million 
Israelites were living together in families, and therefore would not occupy so much 
ground as a like number of warriors, p. 660. 

Ans. Oo the contrary, it is plain that the Israelites, with their women and 
children, would (if any regard was to be had to decency), have occupied /ar 
more ground than the same number of warriors, and, in fact, since all lived 
on the ground, having only tent-accommodation, about as much as is 
occupied 1jy a vast modem city of two million persons, of whom multitudes 
would be living thickly huddled together in garrets or cellars, and where all 
houses would have upper floors — that is, a space of about twelve miles 
square (1.45). But how could forty such camping places have been found 
in the wilderness, N.xxxiii, at each of which they must have remained on 
the average about twelve months, whereas the ' long halt ' in the Plains of 
Moab can only have lasted for six months, according to Mi.Espin's own 
calculations ? p.650.* 

Cliap.iii(L.L.). 

8. f.3. whom he c(msecrated,'\ i.e. ■vfa.ma. Moses consecrated, or 'whose band he 
filled,' by conferring their cilice upon them. ^.661. 

Ans. Probably the verb is used here impersonftUy, according to the 
common Hebrew idiom, ' upon one consecrated ' = ' who were consecrated,' or 
'whose hands were filled.' 

9. !;.39. 22,000.] The aggregate of the three families makes the total 22,300. 
. . . Itis apparent, however, that the number 22,000 is the basis on which the 
commutation with the First-born of the Twelve Tribes is made to depend, D.43-46. 

* The death of Aaron occiu-red ' on the ficrst day of the fifth month,' N.xxxiii. 
38 ; the mourning lasted a month, xx.29 ; and Mr.EspiN reckons that the journey 
to the brook Zered, xxi.l2, 220 miles, took another month ; after which he allows 
a fortnight for the conquest of Sihon and Og, ■!;.21-35, and then they pitched in 
the Plains of Moab, xxii.l. Thus 3 J months remain to the address of Moses in 
Deuteronomy, ' on the first day of the eleventh month,' I).i.3, from which to 
' the tenth day of the first month,' when they crossed the Jordan, J.iv.l9, makes 
about six months altogethsr for the camp in the Plains of Moab. 
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The actual total of the male Levites (22,300) seems therefore to be tacitly cor- 
rected by the subtraction of 300 from it. The Talmud . . . regards these 300 
as representing those who, being firstborn themselves in the Tribe of Levi, could 
not be available to redeem the firstborn in other tribes. . . . Modern commen- 
tators generally have assumed an error in the Hebrew text. . . . But there is no 
warrant in ancient MSS. or Versions for any emendation of the text in this place. 
^.663. 

Am. It is possible that, as Mr.EsPiN says, ?;.28 should be corrected by 
reading B>^K> for CB', i.e. 8,300 for 8,600, which would remove the 
difficulty. Or there may have been an inadvertency on the part of the 
writer. The notion of the Talmud (adopted by Bishop Wordsworth) is 
merely an artifice to evade the difficulty; it is absurd to suppose that 'all 
the males from a month old and upward,' in i;.39, must he understood to 
mean ' all the males ' except the firstborns ' within the year which had 
elapsed since the command [in E.xiii.2] was issued.' ^.663. 

10. It is noteworthy that the tribe of Levi is shown by this census to have been 
by far the smallest of any of the thirteen [of the other (sic)] tribes. . . . No 
doubt, however, many of those reckoned amongst the other tribes were servants or 
dependants, and wt pure Israelites ; whilst none but actual descendants of Levi 
would be dedicated to the service of the Tabernacle. ^.663. 

Ana. There is not a shadow of ground for the supposition above italicized. 
It is clear that the men numbered in N.i,ii, were meant to be bond Jide 
children of Reuben, Simeon, &o., in fact ' children of Israel,' i.2,45, just as 
the Levites were ' children of Levi.' The suggestion is only made to evade 
certain formidable difficulties. 

11. ■0.40-43. This [number of firstborns, 22,273], when compared with the mim- 
berof male adults, 603,550, ii.32, is disproportionately small, the usual proportion 
of firstborn sons to a total male population being about one in four. The expla- 
nation is that the law of E.xiii.1,2, prescribed a dedication of those who should be 
firstborn henceforward. This seems implied — 

(i) In the very language used, ' Sanctify nnto me the firstborn, whatsoever 
openeth (not hath opened) the womb,' E.xiii.2, 11, 12 — 

(ii) By the ground which God is pleased to assign (iii.l3, viii.l7) for making 
this claim — • 

(iii) By the fact that the special duties of the firstborn had reference to a 
ritual which at the time of the Exodus had yet to be revealed — 

(iv) And by the inclusion in the command of the firstborn of cattle, which ob- 
viously must mean those thereafter firstborn, for we cannot imagine that an 
inquisition amongst the fiocks and herds was made at the Exodus to discover for 
immediate sacrifice the firstborn already in existence. ^.664. 

Ans. The number of firstborns has obviously been made to approximate 
to the number arbitrarily set down as the number of Levites, and is, as 

c 2 
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Mr.EsPDT truly says, disproportionately small, since according to the 
' usual proportion,' as above stated, they should have numbered 150,000, or 
rather 250,000, taking into account the wMe number of males, instead of 
only the warriors. Mr.Espra's arguments, to show that only those are 
meant who were born after the announcement of the command in E.xiii.1,2, 
are of no value. 

(i) assumes that a verb is used in the Hebrew phrase — 'whatsoever 
openeth (not hath opened) the womb — expressing present or future time ; 
whereas a nmm is here used (Cni-^3 "IDS, 'the bursting of every 
womb'), not implying any particular time, past, present, or future, any 
more than the preceding noun (liDa-^S, ' every firstborn ') ; and, accor- 
dingly, in Ez.xx.26, the identical phrase is used with reference to firstborns 
in past time. 

(ii) proves the opposite of ISIr.Espiu's view, since, if the firstborns of 
Israel were to correspond to the firstborns smitten in Egypt, they should 
have been of all ages, not merely infants : they were sanctified to Jehovah 
' on that day ' ; but not a word is said about their being bom on or after 
that day. 

I iii) is wholly irrelevant. 

(iv) is also set aside by the fact that the ' cattle of the Levites ' of all 
ages is taken to represent the firstlings of Israel, i'.41,45. If this had been 
history, we might have felt the difficulty of ' making inquisition ' for first- 
borns among all the flocks and herds of the Israelites ; but the vn-iter cared 
nothing for practical difficulties of this kind ; and in fact, he has evaded all 
such ti'ouble in the present instance by the above substitution. 

We must conclude, therefore, from the natural meaning of the command 
in E.xiii.1,2, as well as from the arguments stated in (ii) and (iv) above, 
that all the firstborns of all ages in Israel were meant to be reckoned among 
the 22,27.3 of 2).43 — a fact bringing with it an insuperable difficidty for the 
traditionary view. 

12. Hence the real difficulty is to explain how the firstborn sons amongst two 
millions of persons in a single year, could have been so many as is stated in the 
t(xt. And it must be admitted, notwithstanding the well-known and often very 
remarkable fluctuations in stati.stics of this sort, that some unusual causes must 
have been concerned. Such, not to mention the Divine Blessing, may be found in 
the sudden development of national energies which would immediately ensue on 
the Exodus. Before that event the miserable estate of the people during their 
bondage, and especially the inhuman order for the destruction of their firstborn 
(.sic)/ woi Jd check very se riously the ratio of marriages and births ; and this 

•• This is, doubtless, a slip uf the pen : the order waa for the destruction of all 
tlicm.ale cliiUlren, E.i.l6. 
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ratio would naturally, 'when the check was removed, exhibit a sudden and striking 
increase. Commentators adduce some auxiliary arguments ; e.g. Keil, from sta- 
tistics, argues that amongst the Jews the proportion of male births is usually very 
large. In truth, however, we have no sufficient data for entering into statistical 
discussions upon the subject. And it is obvious that inferences drawn from the 
statistics of ordinary and settled communities are not altogether relevant to a case 
so peculiar in many ways as that laid before us in the Pentateuch, y.664, 

Ans. Whatever may be the value of the above arguments in relieving the 
difficulty of 22,273 representing the number of firstborns during ' a single 
year,' they do not in the least diminish, but tend to increase, the discrepancy 
that this is meant to be the number of all the firstborns in Israel of all 
ages. 

13. vAi-5\. The excess in the number of firstborn males found amongst the 
twelve tribes is redeemed by money at a rate which henceforth became the fixed 
one (xviii.l6, L.xxvii.6) for such redemption. The redemption money would 
perhaps be exacted from the parents of the youngest children of the 22,273, they 
being in this case most nearly approaching that of those who would pay the tax 
for the redemption of the firstborn in future, p.664. 

Ans. The data of the L.L. in L.xxvii.6, N.xviii.l6, naturally agree with 
its datum here, though the first of these anticipates the redemption-price 
here named. The v^riter evidently did not concern himself with the 
question as to which of the 22,273 firstborns were to be regarded as the 
273 who should pay the redemption-tax of 'five shekels apiece by the 
poll.' 

Chap.iv(L.L.). 

14. v.ii. The number of Merarites [3,200] available for sacred services bears 
an unusually large proportion to the total number of males of that family, which 
is 6,200, iii.34. y.667. 

Ans. The difficulty is that here 3,200 'from 30 years upwards to 50 
years,' IV. 42-44, are reckoned out of 6,200 of all ages 'from a month 
upwards,' iii.33,34, whereas in ordinary cases (VI.447, note) only 45 per 
cent. — that is, in the case before us, only 2,790 — are found ' from thirty years 
upwards ' of dU ages. 

Besides the above, however, there is the further difficulty, that the 
Kohathite males 'from 30 to 50 years ' are reckoned as 2,750, ti.36, of whom 
the Amramites were 2, viz. the two sons of Moses, E.xviii.3,4 (the sons of 
Aaron being reckoned as Priests) ; and, consequently, the rest must have, 
been children of the six sons of Izhar and Uzziel, E.vi.21,22, who must 
therefore have had between them 2,748 adult sons and as many daughters I 
Mr.EspiN has not noticed this fact. 
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Chap.v(L.L.). 

15. D.1-4. The precepts respecting ceremonial defilements had been already 
laid down, L.xiii and xv, excepting that arising from contact with a corpse, which 
occurs in N.xix {comp., however, L.xi.24 and xxi.l). They are now first fully 
carried out, and hardly could have been so earlier, during the hurry and confusion 
which must have attended the march out of Egypt and the encampments which 
next followed. ^.668. 

Ans. In L.xi.24, &c., rules are laid down with reference to tlie uncleanness 
caused by contact with a dead animal, and in L.xxi.l, N.v.2, ix.6,7, it is 
assumed that contact with, or even near approach to, a corpse ' defUes,' and 
directions for purification are given in the special case of a Nazarite, vi.6-12. 
But no general regulations are issued on the subject till nearly forty years 
afterwards, N.xix.11-14 ! 

All this clearly indicates the unhistorical character of the whole legisla- 
tion. 

16. w.11-31. The trial of jealousy. Along with other ordinances, intended at 
once to indicate and to secure the sanctity of God's people, is now given an ordeal 
which should remove the very suspicion of adultery from ammuist them. . . The 
process prescribi-d has been lately strikingly illustrated from the Egyptian 
' Eomance of Setnau,' translated by Brugsch. . . This, then, like several other 
ordinances, was adopted by Moses from existing and probably very ancient and 
widely spread institutions, p.669. 

Ans. This ordinance, which was meant to ' remove the very suspicion of 
adulteiy from amongst ' the Israelites, was very one-sided, since it only 
attempts to provide for the detection or punishment of an adulterous nife, 
but savs nothing about an adulterous husband. If ' the water was indued 
with extraordinary power by Ilim that dwelt in the Tabernacle,' p.GdQ, hy 
having put ijito it some dust from the floor of the Tabernacle, f.I7, surely 
this miraculous drink might have been expected to detect the sin of the man 
as certainly as that of the woman. But, as Mr.Espiy regards this law not 
as Divinely revealed — in spite of 'Jehovah spake unto Moses,' u.ll — ^but as 
' adopted by Moses, like several other ordinances, from existing institutions,' 
be may be able to pass lightly over such an inconsistency and injustice as 
this. 

But Mr.Esrur further says on this point : — 

"VVe do not read of any instance in which this ordeal was resorted to— a fact 
which may be explained either (with the Jews) as a proof of its efficacy, since 
the guilty could not be brought to face its terrors at all, and avoided them by 
confession, or more probably by the license of divorce tolerated by the Law of 
Moses. Since a husband could put away his wife at pleasure, a jealous man 
would naturally prefer to take this course with a suspected wife rather than 
call public atLention to his own shame by having recourse to the trial of 
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jealousy. The Talmud states that the trial lapsed into disuse forty years 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, and that, because the crime of adidtery was 
so common amongst mm, that God -would no longer inflict the curses here named . 
upon women. p.QJQ. 

And it is certainly very significant of the real character of the whole 
proceeding when he goes on to tell us : — 

Travellers speak of the natives of Africa as still habitually seeking to obtain 
the full force of a written charm by drinking the water into which they have 
washed it. . . . The trial by Red Water, which bears a general resemblance to 
that here prescribed by Moses, is still in use among the tribes of "Western Africa. 
There is no evidence to show whether this usage sprang from imitation of the 
Law of Moses, or whether Moses himsdf, in this as in other things, engrafted his 
ordinance upon u, previously existing custom. There is no doubt, however, that 
the managers of the ordeal in Africa prepare the Red Water so as to secure the 
result which they may desire from the experiment, p. 6 70. 

A Christian missionary would probably labour zealously to abolish such 
superstitions ' among the tribes of Western Africa/ whether ' springing from 
imitation of the Law of Moses ' or having given the hint to Moses himself 
for his own ' ordinance.' 

Chap.vi(L.L.). 

17. IJ.IS. when the days of his separation are fulfilled. "] The tenor of these 
words seems to imply that perpetual Nazariteship was unknown in the days of 
Moses. On the other hand, however, Moses does not expressly require that 
limits should be assigned to the vow ; and the examples of Samson, Samuel, and 
John the Baptist show that it was in later times undertaken for life, and that 
parents could even devote their future children to it, IS.i.ll. ^.672. 

Ans. Samson and Samuel were instances of Nazarites in earlier times, 
under rules which differed materially from the law here laid down (VII.IOS). 
In Samson's case, Ju.xiii, the mother was to abstain from wine and strong 
drink, and to eat no unclean thing, vA,7, ' nor anything that cometh of the 
vine,' «.14 ; and her child was ' a Nazarite unto Elohim from the womb,' 
v.b,7, whose chief or sole distinction as such would be apparently that 'no 
razor should come upon his head,' v.b, xvi.l7. Accordingly Mr.EspiN 
quotes the following illustration from modem Persian practice : — 

After the birth of a son, if the parent be in distress, or the child be sick . , . 
the mother makes a vow that no razor shall come upon the child's head for a certain 
time or for life. If the child recovers, and the vow be but for a time, so that the 
mother's vow be fulfilled, then she shaves his head at the end of the time pre- 
scribed, makes an entertainment, collects money and other things from her 
relations, which are seat as Neners (offerings) to the mosque. ^.673. 

This Nazariteship of Samson, however, was not the consequence of any 
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TOW, and it was permanent for life, unless he chose to be staved, and in that 
case it was interrupted until his hair grew again, xvi.22. And as Mr.Espijr 
observes : — 

In Jti.xv.16 Samson wields the jawhone of the dead ass, yet is not recorded to 
have brought any sacrifice afterwards, y.672. 

But in N.vi this man (or woman) becomes a Nazarite by a volvmtary vow, 
r.2,8,13, and for a certain term, vA,5, during which he was to let his hair 
grow, i'.5, and was (the Nazarite, not the mother) to abstain from wine, &c., 
vA, and from touching anything unclean, j).6-8 ; and, if ' his separation was 
defiled ' by any circumstance, he was to begin de novo to reckon the days of 
his vow, i'.9-12. 

Since John the Baptist himself — not his mother — was to ' drink neither 
wine nor strong drink,' it is plain that his Nazariteship conformed more 
closely to the later type of the L.L. in N.vi than to that of an earlier age. 
And the same holds good of the vow in Acts xxi.23, &c., which 'no doubt 
was that of a Xazarite,' pfiJS, as also perhaps was that of St. Paul in Acts 
xviii.18, !'/:. a tenqjorary vow, which was brought to a close by shaving the 
head, and burning the hair ' under the sacrifice of the peace-offerings,' as 
prescribed in X.vi.lS, upon which Mr.Espm very truly remarks (though his 
words suit rather a human institution than a Divine revelation, ' and Jehovah 
spake unto Moses,' v.V) : — 

The Nazarite vow is only one of many illustrations of the religious significance 
associated with the hair in ancient times and in very diverse countries. ^.673. 

18. D.22-27. A formula is provided by God Himself through which from time 
to time, as His people by obedience place themselves in true and right relationship 
to Him, the authorized mediators may pronounce and communicate His special 
blessing to them. ^.673. 

Aiis. Mr.EspiN, who sees in this blessing of the L.L. ' shadowed forth the 
Doctrine of the Holy Trinity,' p.674, does not, however, give us anywhere 
the ride by which he distinguishes what 'is provided by God Himself in 
this legislation from what ' Moses may have adopted from ancient institu- 
tions ' in Eujpt and elsewliere, ' engrafting his ordinance upon a previously 
existing custom.' 

19. Maimonides states that the Sacred Name has never been used even in the 
solemn benediction of the Sanctuary since the death of Simon the Just. ^.674. 

Ans. The murder of Simeon took place B.C. 1-39, IMacc.xvi. From the 
above it would seem that previously to that time the Sacred Name was 
used, which agrees with the fact of its being freely employed in Dan.ix, 
■written about B.C. 10-3 (^'II). 
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Cliap.vii(L.L.). 

20. t'.l. The anointing of the Tabernacle hero referred to had no doubt taken 
place in the course of the first month, E.xl.17, L.viii.lO, &c., and had occupied 
eight days of that month, L.Tiii.33. The enactments, set forth in the chapters 
from L.x to N.vi inclusive, were doubtless promulgated at various times between 
the consecration of the Tabernacle and the departure from Sinai, but are for con- 
venience set out connectedly. The contents of the present chapter are accordingly 
placed after them, and all the more properly, since part of the gifts consisted of 
the wagons and oxen by which the Tabernacle and its furniture could be conveyed 
in the ensuing marches. The order pursued throughout is justly iioted as one 
which would naturally suggest itself to a narrator wlw was contemporary with the 
events. p.&Ti. 

Ans. It is dilRcult to see how tlie above remark (italicized) agrees with 
the fact that the ' Levitical cities ' are mentioned in L.xxv.32-34, though no 
direction is given about them till nearly forty years afterwards in N.xxxv, 
and that ' defilement by the dead ' is referred to in L.xxi.l, N.v.2, vi.6-12, 
though the directions respecting it are first given in N.xix.11-14, ' belonging 
to the 38 years of penal wandering in the desert.' ^j.649. 

21. v.lS— 83. The twelve oiFerings are strictly alike, and had no doubt been 
arranged and prepared previously. They were oifered, however, on twelve separate 
days, and the narrative describing each severally at length with unaltered lan- 
guage, reflects somewhat of the stately solemnity which marked the repetition of 
the same ceremonial day by day. p. 675. 

Ans. The twelve-fold enumeration of the same gifts in the same words, 
instead of ' reflecting somewhat of stately ceremonial,' has the character of 
tedious repetition peculiar to the L.L., comp. the double accounts of the 
construction of the Tabernacle, &c., in E xxv, &c., xxxv, &c. 

22. i;.89. he heard the voice of one speaJdng.'] Eather, he heard the voice speaJcing 
or conversing. The proper force of the Hebrew participle (Hithpael, as in 
2S.xiv.l3, Ez.ii.2) would be given if we render ' he heard the voice making itself 
as speaking.' The effect was as though Moses was audibly addressed by another 
person. How this effect was produced we are not told, p 678. 

Ans. The Hithpael form of the word occurs only in the two passages 
above quoted, and in each case it seems to have merely the force of Pihel 
(Ges.), as here, ' he heard the voice speaking.' Surely the writer means 
that Moses was addressed by another person, since the verse begins with 
'And when Moses went into the Tent of Meeting to speak with Him,' and 
ends with ' and He (or it) spake unto him.' 

Chap.viii(L.L.). 

23. v.5~12. The ' consecration ' of the priests is recorded in L.viii. The dis- 
tinction between that ceremony and the less solemn 'purification' (t'.21) of the 
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Levites is marked. The Levites are simply sprinkled with water, have to wash 
their clothes, and to shave their flesh, v.T, and then are oiFered to God on behalf 
of the people, ulO,ll. There is no ' washing ' with water, anointing, or sprinkling 
with the blood of a consecrating sacrifice, L.Tiii.6,22,30. These rites of purifica- 
tion are similar to tliose incumbent on the priests of Egypt, y.679. 

Ans. The 'marked distinction' between the Priests and the Levites 
belongs entirely to the L.L., and arose subsequently to Ezekiel's time from 
the state of things after the Captivity, as explained in (VI.4-54, &c.). Very 
probably these rites of purification were copied from those of the Egyptian 
priesthood — but not surely by the Divine Legislator, who yet is supposed to 
ifsue these commands, ' Jehovah spake unto Moses,' v.B. 

24. 11.7. sprinMe water of purifying upon them, and let them sham all their flesh, 
and let thorn wash their clothes, and so make themselves clean.] The sprinkling of 
so large a body of men could have been only general. The tokens of individual 
purification were, however, to be exhibited by each of them through the shaving 
of the body and washing the clothes. ^.679. 

Ans. No doubt the writer meant all to be sprinkled, as well as to shave 
their flesh and wash their clothes. He did not concern himself about the 
practical realization of these and other directions, d.10,13, with 22,000 
persons, ' from a month old and upward,' iii.43, &c., comp. viii.16-18, a large 
proportion of whom, therefore, were infants and young children. 

25. ulO. the children of Israel] i.e. through the heads of their tribes, who here, 
as elsewhere, no doubt acted for their tribesmen, p.679. 

Ans. If this were an historical narrative, we should have to make such an 
assumption as the above. But it woidd be necessary also to assume that 
the ' heads of the tribes ' put their hands upon ' the heads of the Levites,' 
v.lO, though there is no sign of this in the story. Probably the previous 
remark (24) applies to this also — viz. that the writer was not concerned 
about the practical carrying out of his directions. 

26. tj.ll. And Aaron shall offer the Levites before the Lord for an offering of 
the children of Israel. ] 'Offer' and 'offering,' lit. here and ini;.13,15,[21], 'wave' 
and ' wave-offering.' How this was to be done is not determined. Most likdy 
Aaron pointed to the Levites, and then waved his hands as in ordinary cases of 
making this offering. The multitude of the Levites seems to preclude the other 
modes suggested, e.g. causing them to march backwards and forwards before the 
Altar, or taking them round it. ^.679. 

Ans. Probably the remark in (24) applies here also. In other instances 
of ' waving ' a ' wave-offering,' the thing offered is meant to be waved to and 
fro on the priest's hands, E.xxix.24,26,27, L.vii.30, viii.27,29, ix,21, x.l5, 
xiv.12,24, xxiii.11,12,20, N.v.2.5, vi.20, and probably E.xxxv.22. 
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27. V.19. The substitution of the Levites for the firstborn is suggested to us 
here as an act of mercy on the part of God ; for the firstborn, had they had to 
discharge their duties in person, would assuredly have fallen into omissions or 
transgressions of the prescribed order, such as would have drawn down those 
judicial visitations by which God taught Israel the reverence dite to Him. Even 
the Priests and Levites themselves were not always sufficiently heedful andreverent, 
L.x.l, &e., N.xvii, 2S.vi.6, &e. ^.680. 

Ans. How can it be said that ' God taugM Israel the reverence due to 
Him,' -when we find no trace of that reverence in all the history downwards, 
and know that, on the contrary, the Temple itself was defiled with the 
grossest abominations, even down to the seventeenth year of the good king 
Josiah, 2K.xxi.4, xxiii.4,6,7,11,12, Jer.vii.11,30, xxiii.ll, xxxii.34, Ez.viii.l4, 
16, xxiii.39 ? To have enjoyed a complex series of ritualistic duties, failure 
in the due performance of which — 'omissions or transgressions of the 
prescribed order' — 'would have drawn down judicial visitations' of the 
most terrible kind on the whole community, would have been a strange ' act 
of mercy,' even though these numerous officials, subject to faults and infir- 
mities like other men, had been set apart for these services on behalf of 
their brethren. 

28. v.2i. twenty and five years old and upward.^ But in iv.3, 23,30, the limit 
is fixed at thirty years instead of twenty-five. The directions there given, how- 
ever, are temporary, and refer to the transport of the Tabernacle during the 
journeyings in the wilderness ; those of this place are permanent, and determine 
the ordinary and regular obligations of the Levites with respect to the service. 
The pulling down, erection, and conveyance of the Tabernacle and its furniture 
would require the services of able-bodied and careful men in their prime ; and the 
number of Levites between 30 and 50 might well suffice for those duties. After 
the people were settled in Canaan, and the Levites dispersed over the whole land 
in their cities, the somewhat larger number which the Law now before us would 
afford was necessary. This number, indeed, proved to be insufficient, even though 
the tribe had considerably increased (lCh.xxiii.3), when David reorganized and 
developed the whole ritual of the Law ; and accordingly among his last acts he 
extended the period of the Levites' service by causing it to commence at 20 years 
of age, lCh.xxiii.24-28. And this David is expressly stated to have done because 
the Levites had no longer to carry the Tabernacle and the vessels, lCh.xxiii.26 ; 
and, consequently, younger men might now undertake the office. This rule 
continued in force from the time of David downwards, 2Ch.xxxi.l7, Ezr.iii.S. 
^.681. 

Ans. According to Mr.EspiN, Damd ' reorganized and developed the whole 
ritual of the Law,' and therefore amended the provision made by Jehovah 
with express reference to the ' settlement of the people in Canaan,' by 
ordering that the Levites' service should ' commence at 20 years of age ' 
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instead of 25, as here prescribed ! It is simply ridiculous to talk of a man 
being more fitted for ' tbe pulling down, erection, and conveyance of the 
Tabernacle and its furniture ' at 30 years of age than at 25, especially 
considering that men arrive at maturity at an early age in the East. But 
there is not the least sign that the provision in iv.3,23,30, was ' temporary ' 
and meant only for the wilderness, whereas the provision before us was made 
for the people when settled in Canaan — more especially as iv.47 speaks of 
' the service of the ministry ' as well as ' the service of the burden,' and the 
whole work of carrying the Tabernacle, &c., in the wilderness followed after 
the directions in viii.23-26 were issued. 

See (VI.74-79) for the real explanation of the matter, this passage being 
most probably a later insertion than N.iv, occasioned by the very small 
number of ' Levites ' who attended the call to go up to Jerusalem on the 
return from the Captivity. The Chronicler's statements are altogether 
fictitious ; and indeed it would be strange, if their number had ' considerably 
increased ' in David's time, — 38,000 from 30 years old and upwards, ICh. 
xxiii.3, — that only 862 attended the second summons, imder very solemn 
circumstances, to bring up the ark, lCh.xv.4-10. 

Chap.ix(L.L.). 

29. v.\-5. Passover at Sinai. This, as being kept in the first month, was prior 
in time to the numbering in i.l, &e., and to the other events narrated in this 
book. It is, however, recorded here as introductory to the ordinance of V.6-H in 
this chapter respecting the supplementary Passover, the observance of which was 
one of the last occurrences during the halt at Sinai. ^.681. 

Arts. Yet not a word is said in this passage about the keeping of this 
' supplementary Passover.' The ' ordinance in i;.6-14 ' is given ' on that 
day,' v.Q, on which the Passover was kept, which certain men could not 
keep, because ' defiled by the dead body of a man ' ; so that all this took 
place before the numbering in ch.i. Yet ' the order piirsued throughout is 
justly noted as one which would naturally suggest itself to a narrator who 
was contemporaiy with the events,' p.67i ! Moreover, the writer refers 
here to men being ' defiled by the dead,' whereas no laws are given about 
such 'defilement ' before N.xix.11-14, a long time afterwards. 

SO. From the terms of the institution of the Passover, E.xii.25, siii.6-10, it 
would appear that the next celebration of it was designed to be after the settle- 
ment in Canaan. As, however, the anniversary of the Feast occurred before the 
wilderness was traversed, a special command of God is given to meet the case i 
and, had it not been for the subsequent rebelHon of the people, they would have 
been ' brought into the land of the Canaanites ' before this festival came round a 
third time. 7J.68I. 

Alls. Since the Tabernacle, &c., we must suppose, was meant from the 
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•first to be constructed and set up in the wilderness, it is plain that all the 
time from < the third month' in E.xix.l to ' the first day of the first month ' 
in xl.3, comp. N.ix.l, ' in the first month,' would have been absolutely needed 
to be spent under Sinai, except the first sojourn of Moses for 40 days on the 
Mount, E.xxiv.l8, which had to be repeated, But then it took them 40 
days to ' search the land ' of Canaan by God's command, N.xiii.25. Hence 
it follows that the second celebration of the Passover could not have been 
' designed to be after the settlement in Canaan.' Consequently, the direction 
in E.xii.22,23, which prescribes that the blood shall be sprinkled on ' the 
lintel and the two side-posts ' of each house, and which was to be ' observed 
as an ordinance for ever,' j).24, betrays inadvertence on the part of the 
writer, since it was inapplicable at this second Passover, when they lived in 
tents in the wilderness. Moreover, there is no notice whatever in this 
' special command ' of any modification of the original direction to suit their 
present circumstances ; there is only an injunction to keep the Passover 
' according to all the rites of it, and according to all the ceremonies thereof,' 
V.3, which could not possibly have been obeyed. The writer has evidently 
been betrayed into inconsistencies which show the unhistorical character of 
the whole narrative. The directions, however, in D.xvi.1-8 imply that the 
Passover was celebrated in the earlier age, in which these were written, in a 
very different manner from that prescribed in E.xii of the L.L., as is fully 
shown in (VI.364). 

31. As to the manner in which this exceptional Passover was observed, we are 
only informed generally in *.3 that the Israelites conformed to ' all the rites and 
ceremonies' of it. Probably, in some details, the present Passover differed both 
from the one kept at the Exodus itself and from all subsequent ones. The direc- 
tion of E.xii. 7, 'tliey shall take of the blood and strike it on the two side-posts, 
&e.,' could obviously not be carried out in the letter whilst the people were living 
in tents, and indeed may, together with the whole command to kill the Paschal 
victim at home, be regarded as superseded by L.xvii.3-6, enforced as regards the 
Passover in particular by D.xvi..5, &o. ^.681. 

Ans. But how could ' all the rules and ceremonies ' of the Passover, as 
prescribed in E.xii, have been kept, if they neither killed the Passover at 
home, nor sprinkled the blood on the lintel and door-posts ? It is incredible 
that the specific commands in, E.xii should have been meant to be set aside 
within a few months by the law in L.xvii.1-7, which, moreover, refers 
evidently to slmightering for food, and not for sacrificial purposes. So Mr. 
Claek writes on L.xvii.S : — 

Sacrifices.'] The Hebrew is zehachim, i.e. slain beasts or beasts for slaughter. 
St. Aiigustin understood y.3-6 to refer to ceremonial sacrifices. The older 
versions (with our own) seem to eountenauce this. But the connection justifies 
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most of the modern interpreters in applying the words to animals slaughtered for 
food. ^.694. 

Mr.EspiH's note should have been ' adjusted -with that of his colleague.' 
^.654. 

32. Mr.EspiN", however assuming that L.xvii.1-7 was to supersede the 
express directions for the Passover in E xii, so that, instead of each house- 
holder killing the lamb at home, and sprinkling the blood upon the lintel 
and doorposts, the victims on this second occasion were brought ' unto the 
entrance of the Tent of Meeting,' L.xvii.4,5, and the blood ' sprinkled by the 
priests upon the altar,' v.G, proceeds as follows : — 

But, if the blood of the Paschal victims was sprinkled by the priests upon the 
altar, it may be asked how Aaron, Eleazar, and Ithamar, the only priests at this 
time, could discharge the duty within the time prescribed, ' between the two 
evenings,' N.ix.3,5, comp. E.xii.6. The number of \'ictims must of course have 
been great ; but it has been much overstated by those who estimate it to have 
reached many scores of thousands. To eat a morsel of the Paschal victim satis- 
fied the commemorative festival, as the Jewish authorities remark ; and calculations 
as to the number of lambs required to supply the two millions of Israelites with 
a meal are therefore irrelevant. Neither was it necessary that all the victims 
should be lambs, comp. E.xii.5. [Tliey might be lambs or Icids : how does this 
affect the present question ?] The priests were, no doubt, assisted at this time, 
as afterwards {comp. 2Ch.xxx.l6, xxxv.ll), by the Levites. In such points of 
detail the administrators of the Law of Moses would here, as elsewhere, have, from 
the nature of the case, power to order what might be requisite to carry the law 
into effect. Josephus (B.J. YI.ix.3) speaks of the blood of 256,000 victims 
having been in his days sprinkled on the altar within three hours. ^.682. 

Ans. But Josephus does not say that there were only three priests to 
sprinkle the blood of so many lambs. His evidence, therefore, proves 
nothing for our present purpose, except (if he is to be believed) that this 
enormous number of lambs was required for a population, as he tells us, of 
5J,7OO,O0O, not materially differing from that of the Israelites in the 
wilderness. As Mr.EspiN does not enter into details on this point, I abridge 
here a passage from my ' Notes on Dr. McCaul's Examination of Part I,' 
p.34:— 

' Dr. McCaul next takes up the question of the Passover. He first reduces 
the number of lambs requisite to 8,000 by certain processes, e.g. by assuming 
that one lamb sufficed for 100 persons or more [which will surely satisfy 
Mr.EspiN — Josephus allows from 10 to 20], and that only the adult males 
kept the Passover [Josephus says that all did, except lepers and other unclean 
persons, as women at their monthly periods]. Thus, according to Dr.Mc 
Caul's estimate, there were at least 8,000 lambs, whose blood was to be 
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sprinkled by three priests " between tbe two'evenings " [i.e. in 2|- bours, says 
Canon Cook, ^.293]. Now a very little arithmetic will serve to sbow that, 
even thus, Aaron and his two sons would have had each to sprinkle the 
blood of about 18 lambs a minute for 2| hours together, without a moment's 
intermission! Admitting, however, the females, we doubt at once the 
difficulty before us.' 

I do not understand why Mr.EspiN" refers to 2Ch.xxx.l6, xxxv.ll, as 
showing that ' the priests were, no doubt, assisted at this time, as afterwards, 
by the Levites.' These passages certainly say that the priests were thus 
assisted : but, if any reader will refer to them, he wiU find that in each 
instance it is distinctly stated that ' the priests sprinkled the blood from the 
hand of the Levites.' 

33. v.G. certain men.^ Probably (Blunt's Script. Coincidences, ^.62-65) 
Mishael and Elzaphau, who buried their cousins, Nadab and Abihn, ■within a week 
of the Passover, L.x.4,5. None -would be more likely to make this inquiry of 
Moses than his kinsmen, who had defiled themselves by his express direction. 
^.682. 

Ans. As 1,000 must have died weekly in the camp of the Israelites 
(Num. It), it is rather extravagant to assume that the ' certain men ' in 
N.ix.6 must be Mishael and Elzaphan in L.x.4,5, and to find here a striking 
' coincidence ' in support of the historical character of the narrative ; unless 
Mr.EspiJsr also adopts Prof. Blunt's easy mode of getting over the difficulty, 
that the males above 20 years were 603,550 when they paid the atonement- 
money, E.xxxviii.26, and were exactly the same number when they were 
mustered six months afterwards, N.i.46 (Num. 1), m. by saying that 'in this 
shoii; interval it should seem that no man had died of the males who were above 
twenty'.' p.61 (8th Ed.). Moreover, on Prof. Blunt's view, it would be 
necessary also to assume, contrary to all statistical experience, that the 
number who had reached the age of 20 in the interval, and so were old 
enough to be ' numbered ' among the men ' able to go forth to war,' exactly 
balanced to- a man the number who had passed the military age (which is 
not named, but suppose 50 or 60) — since there were no deaths to make up 
the di£Ference. 

34. v.ll. The later Jews speak of this as the Little Passover. ... It was in 
conformity with the spirit of this ordinance that Hezekiah, at the opening of his 
reign, celebrated the Great Passover in the second month, being unable to complete 
the sanctification of the temple and priesthood against the regular season of the 
feast, 2Ch.xxix,xxx. ^.682. 

Ans. The story of the Chronicler in 2Ch,xxix.3-xxxi.2], is a complete 
fiction (VII). Thus in xxxi.1-5, he makes Hezekiah ' send to all Israel and 
Judah ' and 'write letters also to Ephraim and Manasseh,' and 'proclaim 
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throughout all Israel from Beersheha to Dan,' t>.5, that they should come up 
to keep the Pesach at Jerusalem; where the writer has lost sight of the fact 
that Hosea was still reigning over Ephraim, 2K.xviii.9,10. 

35. v.\5. The words, ' namely the tent of the testimony,' are obviously added 
to the -word ' tabernacle,' in order to describe the phenomenon more accurately. 
The passage would litprally run ' the cloud covered the tabernacle towards the 
tent of the testimony (mun ^Hs'?). »'•«• the cloud did not cover the whole struc- 
ture, court and all, but only the portion of it in which the Ark was placed, 
including perhaps the holy place as well as the holy of holies. 

As the Ark was termed ' the Ark of Testimony,' because the testimony {i.e. the 
decalogue) was placed in it, so in like manner the inclosure which contained the 
Ark itself was termed the ' tent of the testimony ' or ' witness.' . . . The same 
portion of the structure seems properly to be indicated by the phrase 'tent of 
meeting.' y.683. 

Ans. There is no foundation whatever for the above statement that the 
adj-tum or chancel within the vail ' seems properly to he indicated by the 
phrase Tent of Meeting ' : see E.xxvii.21, xxviii.43, xxix.4,10,11,30,32,42, &c. 
Accordingly, Mr.EspiN contradicts his own statement by speaking of this 
phrase as ' including perhaps the holy place as well as the holy of holies.' 

Chap.x.l-28(L.L.),29-36(O.S.). 

36. ti.1-10. It is not necessary to suppose that the Trumpets were now first 
appointed by God. Indeed, reference is made to them, L.xxv.9. ^.684. 

Ans. The ' adjusting ' hand of the Editor was again needed here. The 
'cornet ' in L.xxv.9 has no connection whatever with these ' silver trumpets' 
in X.x.l-IO. And accordingly Mt.Clakk writes : — 

The trumpet is the shophar, i.e. the comet, buccina, either the horn of some 
animal or a tube of metal shaped like one. The Jlishna says that the horn of the 
chamois or wild goat was used on this occasion. ^.631. 

But the two silver trumpets in N.x.2 were ' straight trumpets,' D.B. III. 
p.l572, and so says Mr.EspiN himself: — 

The 'trumpet' was a straight instrument, differing in this respect from the 
curved horn or cornet (keren, shophar). . . . Such instruments are represented, 
among the other spoils of the temple, on the Arch of Titus. From Egyptian 
monuments it appears that the Jewish trumpet was copied from that used in the 
armies of the Fharaohs. The shape of the cornet bespeaks its pastoral origin. 
At first it was a simple ram's horn ; and the metal instrument of later times pre- 
served the original shape. j).684. 

Did 'Jehovah,' then, who gave this command to Moses, v.\, 'copy' the 
trumpets of Egvpt 't 
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87. ».8. the sons of Aaron.] As the trumpets were emblematic of the voice of 
God, the priests only were to use theta. At this time there were only two ' sons 
of Aaron ' ; but in later times, when the number of priests was greater, more 
trumpets were used ; we read of 7 in the reign of David, lCh.xv.24, of 120 in that 
of Solomon, 2Ch.v.l2. 

Ans. The Chronicler's statements are of very little value in such a 
matter as this. From the Arch of Titus, copied on p.S63 of the Commen- 
tary, we should infer that in later days there were only tvm 'Silver 
Trumpets ' belonging to the Temple, as here directed. But that no special 
sanctity attached to this kind of trumpets in earlier times as ' emble- 
matic of the voice of God,' is shown by the fact that in 2K.xi.l4, the ' people 
of the land ' or common soldiers blow with them. 

38. v.n. The command had been, in general terms, that the Levites with the 
tabernacle, should occupy the central place in the line of march, after the camps of 
Judah and Eeuben, ii. 17. But convenience now necessitated, if not a modification 
of this order, at least a more precise determination of the method of executing it. 
The appointed place of the Tabernacle, in the midst of the host, was represented 
during the march by the ark, the holy vessels, &c., carried by the Kohatliites. 
The actual structure of the Tabernacle was borne in advance by the Gershonites 
and Merarites, immediately behind the camp of Judah, so as to be set up ready 
against the arrival of the sacred utensils borne by the Kohathites. ^.686. 

Ans. This is merely an evasion of the difficult}'. In ii.l7, it is ordered that 
the ' Levites ' with the ' Tent of Meeting ' shall set forth ' in the midst of the 
camp ' immediately after the camp of Reuben, the ' second ' camp in the line 
of march, that of Judah being the 'first.' Whereas in x.l7 the Gershonites 
and Merarites are to start ' bearing the Tabernacle ' immediately after the 
camp of Judah, and the Kohathites with the ark are to start after that of 
Eeuben, b.21, and the others were to ' set up the Tabernacle against they 
came.' 

But the writer has forgotten that nothing would be gained by this 
arrangement, as the ark would be left unsheltered from the time when the 
Tabernacle started, while the Eeubenites were engaged in starting, and the 
ark itself was being carried forward to the place where the Tabernacle had 
been set up to receive it; and it might ju.st as well have been carried 
forward with the Tabernacle itself, and waited beside it till it was set up. 
Nay, the story assumes that the Tabernacle, when it reached the place of 
rest, would be set up before the Ark reached it, i.e. that it would take less 
time to set up the Tabernacle than would be spent before the arrival of the 
entire camp of Eeuben, 151,450 men, followed by the Ark ; and it is plain 
that the difference marks the length of time during which the Ark would 
be longer exposed by this anrangement than if it had accompanied the 
Tabernacle. 

D 
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39. i'.33. the arTc of the covenant of the Lord went before them.] From d.21 and 
ii.17 it would appear that the usual place of the Ark during the march was in the 
midst of the host. It was evidently an exceptional case when in J.iii the Ark 
preceded the people into the bed of the Jordan. Nevertheless some, especially 
among the Jewish commentators, attending only to the position of the Ark at the 
commencement of that miraculous passage, deem that the first march from Sinai 
was also similarly exceptional, it being for the occasion carried before the host. 
Others, as Keil, view the present verse as furnishing the key to the true inter- 
pretation of the earlier notices : they hold that the Ark, as distinguished from the 
sanctuary, wont always in advance. They insist on the intimate connexion between 
the Ark as God's throne and the cloud of His presence, which latter we know 
to have preceded the host in its long line of march, E.xiii.21, xiv.l9. 

But tlie better view is that of Bp.PATEicK, that the words ' went before them' do 
not here imply local precedence. The phrase, or its equivalent, is used of a leader 
going out in command of his troops, xxvii.17, D.xxxi.3, lS.xviii.l6, 2Ch.i.lO, who, 
of course, would not necessarily go before them in a local sense. Thus the Ark 
may well be said to have gone at the head of the Israelites, when it was borne 
solemn!}' in their midst, as the outward embodiment of the Presence whose sovereign 
word was their law. ^.687. 

Ans. In (VI.83-4) it is shown that i;.20-36 is a portion of the older 
narrative, following immediately after E.xxxiv.32. The reader -will observe 
the desperate efforts which are here made to escape from the manifest 
discrepancy between the statement in J.iii.3-6,11-14, and in this passage, 
that the Ark was carried in fi-ont of the host, ' to search out a resting-place 
for them,' i'.33, no doubt, uncovered, in the sight of all Israel, and the 
directions of the L.L., according to which the Ark was to be carried in the 
centre of the host, ii.17, x.21, torapped up, first in the ' rail ' of the tabernacle, 
over which a sealskin covering was to be put, and a blue cloth over all (VI. 
ch.xiii, note *°). 

Chap.xi(O.S.). 

40. D.4. wept again], i.e. as they had done before, comp. E.xvi.2, &c. p.688. 
Ans. N.xi throughout belongs to the O.S. (VI.91), and therefore cannot 

refer in 11.4, ' they wept again,' to E.xvi.2, &c., which belongs to the L.L. 
(VI.211). The words may be referred much more naturally to the 'com- 
plaining' just mentioned and punished in v.\. But, if there were any 
reason, with u.I before us, to go back to events that had occurred a year 
previously, we might refer these words to E.xvii.3, belonging to the O.S. 
(VI.213), where they murmured against Moses for want oi water, quite as 
well as to E.xvi.2, where they murmured for want o? food. There is 
nothing said in either place about the people ' weeping.' 

41. !'..). ve rcmcmher the fish, ifc] The natural dainties of Egypt are sot 
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forth in this passage with the fulness and relish which bespeak personal expe- 
rience. ^.688. 

Ans. This is but a slender support to the notion of the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch, unless it could be shown that the Israelites had no inter- 
course with Egypt, sufficient to enable them to have an idea of the general 
mode of living of its inhabitants, in the age of David, when (as we suppose) 
the O.S. was written, and when (as Cauon Cooke says) David ' was on 
friendly terms with the contemporary dynasty [in Egypt], which gave a 
queen to Israel.' ^.307. 

42. t'.7-9. The description of the manna seems inserted in order to illustrate 
the unreasonableness of the people in disliking it. p.689. 

Am. The manna has been already described in E.xvi.13,14,31, in very 
much the same terms as here. It is hardly likely that the same writer 
would have repeated himself thus. Accordingly it is shown in (VI.91) that 
the present narrative belongs to the O.S., and in (VI.211) that the much 
more diffuse story in E.xvi is imitated from it, and belongs to the L.L. 

43. ull-15. The meekness of Moses (xii.3) sank under vexation into despair. 
. . . Such a trait as that exhibited in this passage woidd not have been attributed 
to MoRes by tradition. ^.689. 

Ans. But this stoi-y is a fiction, written (as we suppose) in David's age, 

■-"centuries after the Exodus; and the character here assigned to Bloses is 

probably drawn from imagination rather than from tradition— or possibly 

with some allusion to the character of Samuel, then recently deceased, and 

revered by the writer. 

44. D.ie. seventy men of the elders of Israel.'] Subsequent notices (xvi.2.5, 
J.vii.6, viii.10,33, ix.ll » xxiii.2, xxiv.1,31) of ' the Elders ' (not of all the elders, 
as in E.iv.29, xii.21, xviii.l2) make no mention of the number seventy, yet so 
connect the Elders with the government of Israel as to point to the fact that the 
appointment now made was not a merely temporary one. The council of the Elders, 
however, would seem to have soon fallen into desuetude, p.689. 

Ans. There is not the least indication in the passages cited that there is 
any allusion whatever to this ' Council of 70 Elders.' The ' elders ' in xvi. 
26, J.viL6, &o., are doubtless the same as ' all the elders ' in E.iv.29, xii.21, 
xviii.l2, = ' the elders of Israel' in E.xvii.5,6, xxiv.1,9, L.ix.l, N.xi.16, 'the 
elders of the people,' E.xix.7, N.xi.24, ' the elders of the Assembly,' L.iv.15. 

45. ■y.26. went not out unto the tabernacle.'] The reason of this can only be 

* This reference is made by mistake : the Gibeonites in this verse speak of ' our 
elders.' 

D 2 
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conjectured. It was not ceremonial uncleanness, since that (V.2) would have 
excluded them from the camp altogether. p.690. 

Arts. Mr.EspiN takes no notice here of the fact that Moses and the other 
elders ' went-out to the Tent,' comp. v.SO, which shows that the Tent was 
pitched, as in the O.S., outside the camp, E.xxxiii.7-11, not in the centre of 
it, as in the L.L., N.ii.2. But in another place he writes : — 

When in xi.16,26, they are said to go out to the tabernacle, it is the entrance of 
the tabernacle that is meant, comp. xii.4,5. p.lZI. 

But this is a mere evasion of the plain meaning of the Scripture. In 
xii.4 Moses, Aaron, and Miriam are commanded to ' go out unto the tent,' 
i.e. to go out of the camp unto the Tent of the O.S. pitched outside the 
camp, E.xxxiii.7, where also ' eyeryone who sought Jehovah went-out unto 
the Tent of Meeting which was without the camp.' And then in N.xii.5, 
- Jehovah comes down in the pillar of cloud, and stands in the entrance of 
the Tent,' just exactly as in E.xxxiii.9,10. 

46. ti.32. The people had met with quails before in the desert, E.xvi.lS. 
^.691. 

Ans. The accounts of the ' quails ' and ' manna ' in N.xi(O.S.) have 
suggested to the L.L. the two features of the narrative in E.xvi. In v.lZ is 
given a brief notice of the ' quails,' suggested by the miracle in N.xi.31, &c. ; 
whereas in t'.14, &c., we find a long account of the miracle of ' manna,' 
suggested by the brief notice of the natural supply in N.xi.6-9. 

Cliap.xii(O.S.). 

47. v.l. the Ethiopian {'Keb. 'Cushite') woman whom he had married.'] This 
can hardly be Zipporah, who was not an Ethiopian but a Midianite, E.ii.21. . . . 
It is far more likely that Zipporah was dead, and that Miriam in consequence 
expected to have greater influence than ever with Moses. Her disappointment at 
liis second marriage would consequently be very great, y.692. 

Ans. If Moses was 80 years old at the Exodus, E.vii.7, it is rather 
incongruous that he should now contract ' a second marriage.' But E.vii.7 
belongs to the L.L. (VI.197), and the passage before us to the O.S. (VI.91), 
which is not therefore accountable for this inconsistency, or for the similar 
one noticed in {E.x. 20). 

48. W.3. the man Moses was very meek.] These words have been, with no little 
insensibility to the finer traits of the passage, often regarded as words which 
Moses himself could not have penned, and accordingly have been cited sometimes 
as indicating an interpolation, sometimes as proof that the book is not Mosaic. 
AYhen we regard them as uttered by Moses notproprxo motu, but imder the direc- 
tion of the Holy Spirit which was xipon him, they exhibit a certain 'objectivity,' 
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■which 18 a witness at onee to their genuineness and also to their inspiration. 
There is about these words, as also about the passages in which Moses no less 
unequivocally records his own faults, the simplicity of one who bore witness of 
himself, but not to himself. ^.693. 

Ans. Of course, if Moses spoke these words ' not propria motu, but under 
the direction of the Holy Spirit,' nothing more is to be said. Otherwise, it 
would be natural to think that Moses, though he might have written of 
himself as being ' meek,' would hardly have said that he was ' meek above 
all the men upon the face of the earth ' — words which in any other book 
we should, without any 'insensibility to the finer traits of the passage,' 
ascribe at once to another narrator than Moses. 

49. v.\i. seven days."] comp. L.xiii.4,5. ^.694. 

Ans. Mr.EspiN leaves it to be inferred that the commands in L.xiii.4,5, 
were carried out in Miriam's case. But Miriam is here ' shut out of the 
camp for seven days ' ; in L.xiii.4,5, the suspected person is to be brought to 
the priest, i.e. into the very centre of the camp, and, after inspection by him, 
to be ' shut up for seven days,' apparently near the tabernacle, and therefore 
in the centre of the camp, and then to be inspected again, and shut up 
for another seven days. 

Bather, Miriam was to bear some shame, and therefore was to be ' shut 
out from the camp,' as a leprous person, ' for seven days,' like the pronounced 
leper in L.xiii.45,46, who, when healed, was to be brought in again, xiv. 
3,8, as Miriam, N.xii.l5, but was still to ' tarry abroad out of his tent seven 
days,' xiv.8, i.e. apparently to be ' shut up ' as in L.xiii.4,5. Probably from 
the earliest time — as that of David, in which we suppose the O.S. to have 
been written — persons afflicted with extreme forms of this dire disease were 
excluded from society, without any reference to the Levitical Law, comp. 
2K.vii.3. 

Cliap.xiii(l-3,17-20,22-24,26 (except 'to Kadesh'), 27-31, 
33(O.S.),4-l 6,21,25,26 ('to Kadesh '),32(L.L.). 

50. «.16. And Moses called Oshea . . . JehoshMa.l It is most probably, 
though not necessarily, to be inferred from the text that Moses did this first at 
this time. The earlier employment of the name (E.xYii.9, xxiv.13, &c.) by which 
Oshea became henceforth known is natural in one who wrote after Joshua had 
passed into current use. The original name, however, is stUl used in D.xxxii.44. 
^.695. 

Ans. The O.S. always says ' Joshua ': both N.xiii.l6(VI.92) and D.xxxii. 
44(VI.129) belong to the L.L. 

51. t).24. theplace was called the Valley of Eshcol (i.e. cluster).] The valley 
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■was in all likelihood originally named after one of the three chiefs who were 
confederate with Abraham (G.xiT.24) ; but, as often came to pass, the Israelites, 
wittingly or unwittingly, took up in a new and significant sense the name which 
they found, and to them the valley thus became the Valley of the Cluster. 
p.696. 

Ana. But the text saya that the place was so called ' because of the cluster 
of grapes which the children of Israel cut down from thence.' Is not this, 
then, the true account of the matter ? 

52. !'.2.5. after forty days.'] They had no doubt in this time explored the whole 
land. It was, however, with the southern part that the Israelites expected to have 
to deal immediately; and accordingly it is that which is particularly referred to 
in the following verses, Hebron and its vicinity above all. p. 697. 

Ans. i!.21,2.5, with the ' forty davs,' helongs to the L.L. (VI.95) ; and 
there is no need now to suppose that the spies in the O.S. searched the 
whole land to the 'entrance of Hamath,' j'.21. Accordingly Joshua bids 
them ' go-up by the Negeb into the hill-country,' 11.17, i.e. into the high- 
land which ' commences a few miles south of Hebron'; and v.22 tells us 
that they did this — ' they went-up by the Negeb and came to Hebron,' and 
brought the grapes from the valley of Eshcol, and that is all that is said 
about their expedition, comp. also xxxii.9, D.i.24. The information which 
they give in 11.28,29, about the ' sons of Anak ' and the position of the tribes 
inhabiting the land of Canaan, is such as they may be supposed to have 
ascertained by enquiry. 

It may be added that Mr.EspiN admits the combination in this chapter 
of ' two originally independent, but consistent, supplementaiy narratives.' 
p.Gi^T. 

53. V.26. to Kadesh.] So difficult has it been found to group satisfactorily aU 
the passages in which mention is made of Kadesh round this or any other one 
spot, that some commrntators and geographers (after Eeland) have assumed that 
two distinct places must be supposed to bear the name in the Bible ; and they 
observe that we have mention of Kadesh and of Kadesh-Barnea, of Kadesh in the 
■nilderness of Paran, and of Kadesh in that of Zin, and also of Meribah-Kadesh. 
. . . But it seems clear, nevertheless, that one and the same locality throughout 
is intended in the Old Testament by these three names. For the encampment from 
which the spies were despatched and to which they returned is called 'Kadesh' in 
xiii.26, but ' Kadesh-Barnea ' in xxxii.8, as it is also in D.ix,23, J.xiv.6,7. It is 
further clear on comparing Ez.xlrii.lO, xlviii.28, with N.xxxi\-.4, J.xv.3, D.xxxii. 
61, that ' Meribah-Kadesh ' is the same as ' Kadesh-Barnea.' ^.698. 

Ans. It seems clear that Kadesh in the ' wilderness of Zin ' and Kadesh 
in the ' wilderness of Paran,' also called ' Kadesh-Barnea,' are two totally 
distinct places. The f ».S. speaks of ' Kadesh in the wilderness of Zin,' N.xx. 
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.1,14,16,22, comp. G.xiv.7, where its ancient name is given, En-Mishpat, 
which Dean Stanley has identified with Petra ; and, in fact, since in xx.22, 
comp. xxxiii.36,37, they 'march from Kadesh and come to Mount Hor,' this 
Kadesh must have been very near Mount Hor, as Petra was, ' close beneath 
it on its eastern side, though, strange to say, the two are not visible to each 
other.' D.B. 1.^.824. Under such circumstances, indeed, it is hardly 
possible that Petra should not have been mentioned ; while it is obviously a 
most suitable place to be chosen as a station, where they ' dwelt ' for some 
time, as in N.xx.l. 

D.i.46. And here, too, at 'Kadesh ' or 'Meribah-Kadesh ' in the ' wilderness 
of Zin,' the misconduct of Moses and Aaron in N.xx.2-13 is correctly placed 
by the L.L. in N.xxvii.l4, D.xxxii.51 ; and so Ezekiel, xlvii.l9, xlviii.23, 
associates 'Meribah-Kadesh' with 'Tamar,' just as in G.xiv.7 we find 
' Kadesh ' and ' Hazezon-Tamar ' mentioned together. 

But Kadesh in the ' wilderness of Paran,' or ' Kadesh-Barnea,' was the 
place where the spies found the people on returning from searching the land 
of Canaan, N,xiii.26. It is true, the word T\^'lpi ' to Kadesh,' in this verse 
is moat probably an interpolation of the L.L. (VI.94), and the O.S. sends 
them merely from ' the wilderness of Paran,' xii.l6, xiii.3, to which they 
return, v.'iQ, and first brings them to ' Kadesh ' in xx.l. But the ' Kadesh ' 
in this interpolation is ' Kadesh-Barnea,' as the place, where the rebellion 
broke out on the return of the spies, is invariably called elsewhere, e.g. by 
D. in D.i.l9, ii.l4, ix.23, and by L.L. in N.xxxii.8, J.xiv.6,7. This place 
must have lain somewhere to the south of Judah (perhaps in the position 
assigned in this Commentary to Kadesh) ; and, accordingly, Kadesh- 
Barnea is so placed by O.S. in J.x.41, xv.3, and by L.L. inN.xxxiv.4, while 
in D.i.2 it is manifestly the same place as in d.19, where the rebellion 
above mentioned occurred. It is D., in fact, who here, in D.i.l9, first 
identifies ' K adesh-Barnea ' with the scene of this rebellion in the wilderness 
of Paran ; but this is distinct from ' Kadesh ' in d.46, where he quotes the 
very words of N.xx.l. 

On the identification of ' Kadesh ' with Petra Mr.Espiw writes as fol- 
lows : — 

Others {e.g. Stanley, S. and P., p.9i, &c.) have identified Kadesh with Petra; 
and the Syriac and Chaldee Versions uniformly replace Kadesh in the Scripture 
narrative by EeJcem, the Aramaic name of Petra. The Targums render ' Kadesh- 
Barnea ' by Eekem-Giah, i.e. ' Eekem of the Eavine.' The word Petra itself 
recalls the cliff (seta) which Moses smote, lN.xx.8-11, drawing from it the second 
miraculous supply of water ; and the fact, that the word used for the rock at Kadesh 
is sela, and not as in the narrative of former like miracles, E.xvii.6, the more 
ordinary word tsur, is, no doubt, noteworthy. There appears, too, 2K.xir.7, 
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[Is.xTi.l,] to have been a city in Edom called Selah, which possibly was Petra. 
And Jerome {Onom. s.v.) connects Kadesh-Barnea with Petra. . . . 

Such coincidences are striking. But (i) Petra lies too far southwards to have 
been in the frontier of Judah ; (ii) it is not a city ' in the uttermost of the border 
of Edom,' but is rather in the heart of Edom, far in the defiles through which the 
Israelites vainly sought a passage ; and, moreover, (iii) it is in the very skirts of 
Mount Hor, whereas N.xxxiii.37 speaks of an encampment at Kadesh, and then of 
a separate and distinct one at Mount Hor. p.700. 

But (i) ' Kadesh-Barnea ' — not ' Kadesh ' in N.xx.l — is ' in the frontier 
of Judah ' ; (ii) Mr.EspiN has not observed that Stanley notices that in 
N.xxxiii.37, Mount Hor is said to he ' on the edge of the land of Edom,' and 
he adds — ' Modern writers, who represent Edom as extending west of the 
Arabah in the time of Moses, commit an anachronism, borrowed from the 
times after the Captivity, when the Edomites, driven from their ancient 
seats, occupied the south of Judaea as far as Hebron, lMacc.v.65,' ^.94; 
(iii) they may very well have marched from Petra on the NE. of Mount 
Hor, and pitched below the Mount on the other side 'in the Arabah below.' 
p.72i. 

It seems plain, therefore, that the ' Kadesh ' in the ' wilderness of Zin,' 
near Mount Hor, is ' Petra,' and that the ' Kadesh ' in the ' wilderness of 
Paran,' though sometimes called simply 'Kadesh,' as in G.xvi.l4, xx.l, 
X.xiii.26, is generally distinguished as ' Kadesh-Barnea.' 

Tn the above is noticed every passage in Scripture in which either name 



Chap.xiv.l,ll-25,39-45(O.S.),2-10,26-38(L.L.). 

54. j;.22. these ten times.] Ten is the number which imports completeness, 
G.xxxi.7. The sense is that the measure of their provocations was now full, the 
day of grace was at last over. The Rabbins, however, take the words literally, 
and enumerate ten several occasions on which the people had tempted God since 
the Exodus. ^j.702. 

» If Knobei.'s rendering in D.xxxiii.2'' be adopted (Vl.ch.xvi, note i^*), viz. 
'from the heights of Kadesh,' instead of 'out of myriads of holiness ' = ' holy 
myriads' or ' myriads of angels ' (Kkil, Espin), the ' Kadesh ' here named would 
probably be this Kadesh (Petra) on the edge of the land of Edom, N.xx.16, comp. 
'Seir' in the parallel clause, v.2'; where they stayed for a while before starting 
for their final march ' by the way of the Ked Sea,' to 'compass the land of Edom' 
and reach the eastern boundary of Canaan ; just as 'Mount Parau,' t>.2'^ = Kadesh- 
Barnea in the ' wilderness of Paran,' upon the southern boundary of Canaan, where 
they stayed previoubly while the spies went to search the land, N.xiii.3,26, cor- 
responding to yinai in y.2", from which they had just come, x.33. 
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Ans. The view above stated agrees -with our own (Vl.ch.iiii, note *2), in 
rejecting the Rabbinical notion (adopted by Kbil), which reckons 10 
rebellions up to this time, including E.xvi.2, &c., and a twofold disobedience 
in respect of the manna, i!.20,27, to which, being due to the L.L., the O.S. 
in the passage before us could not have alluded. 

55. ■ii.24, my servant Cakb.'] Caleb only is mentioned here, as also in xiii.30, 
&c. Both passages probably form part of the matter introduced at a later period 
into the narrative of Moses, and either by Joshua or under his superintendence. 
Hence the name of Joshua is omitted, and his faithfulness, together ■withits reward, 
are taken for granted. In ■y.30,38, both names are mentioned together; and 
these verses in all likelihood belong to the same original composition with ■y.6-10. 
y.702. 

Ans. Mr.EspiN does not attempt to separate the original 'narrative of 
Moses ' from ' the matter introduced at a later period, either by Joshua or 
under his superintendence,' in which ' Caleb only is mentioned.' But else- 
where he says : — 

The passages introducing the name of Joshua would seem to be the inserted 
ones, and they were added perhaps for the purpose of putting on express record 
what would seem to have been tacitly assumed in the original narrative, that 
Joshua, Moses' chosen attendant and successor, was not one of the murmurers. 
^.653 (see Intr. to Num. 11). 

It would seem that Mr.EspiN was not quite sure of his ground, and the 
' adjusting ' hand of the Editor was surely needed here. 

The notion, however, that the passages in which Caleb alone occurs are 
those ' introduced at a later period by Joshua, &c.,' and ' hence the name of 
Joshua is omitted,' is at once set aside by the fact that the translation of 
these passages (Vl.oh.xiii) gives a connected and complete narrative, 
whereas, the others, naming Caleb and Joshua, are mere disconnected 
fragments. Most probably 'Joshua' is named in these later passages 
because it was seen that othervsdse a discrepancy would exist, if all the men 
of war (except Caleb) were doomed to die in the wilderness, and yet Joshua 
survived to make the conquest of Canaan. Accordingly, the L.L. inserts 
' Joshua ' as well as ' Caleb ' in the list of spies, xiii.6,8, and calls attention 
especially to the former in v.lQ. In D.i.36, however, Caleb alone appears, 
from which it is plain that the Deuteronomist had only before him the 
narrative of the O.S. (VL98). 

56. It is noteworthy also that no express mention is made of Moses and Aaron 
as exempt from the sentence ; though their inclusion in it only took place long 
subsequently, xx.l2. But such exemption is perhaps implied in the fact that God 
speaks to them (i).26) whilst giving judgment upon the ' evil congregation.' 
Eleazar too, who had already entered on the duties of the priesthood (IV.16, &c.), 
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and therefore was doubtless more than 20 years old, survived to assist Joshua in 
allotting Canaan to the victorious tribes, J.xiv.l. But, as the tribe of Levi had 
no representative amongst the twelve tribes, N.xiii.4-15, it was not included with 
the ' all that were numbered ' of t;.29, comp. i. 46,47 ; so its exception from the 
judgment seems self-evident. 

The exceptions, then, were on the whole neither few nor inconsiderable ; and 
the fact that only one of them is named, v.ZO, whilst yet the language is empha- 
tically general, should ser\'e as a warning against the common assumptinn that the 
words of Scripture can have no limitations, except such as are actually expressed. 
y.702. 

Arts. Not only are Moses and Aaron, and the whole body of priests and 
Levites, but the females also, it would seem, exempted from the doom in 
K.29. But it is very doubtful if the O.S. contemplated any such a sweeping 
judgment as is there pronounced; and surely among the 600,000 warriors 
there must have been some exceptions, men quite as obedient as Caleb, and 
as deserving as some, at least, of the Levites. Moreover N.xxvi.63-65 
seems to restrict the doom to the warriors numbered in Is.i, so as to exempt 
the men above military age at that time, though these, of course, would be 
likely to die of old age in the course of the wanderings. Accordingly in 
■y.22,23, of the O.S. the doom is pronounced only upon ' all the men who had 
tempted Jehovah ' and ' all provoking Him ' ; and, though these expressions 
must be understood as comprehending the people generally, 2).11,12, yet 
they would still leave room for such exceptions as the above. Probably 
most of them were meant to fall by plague, sword, famine, or other 
visitation, during the wearisome march ' by the way of the Red Sea,' ii.2o, 
without any long period of 38 years' wandering (Vl.cb.xiii, note ^). But 
the L.L. in ?).29 extends the doom to ' all that were numbered' without 
exception, and in k.33,34, prolongs the wandering to 40 years, following in 
both respects the lead of the Deuteronomist in D.ii.14-16 ; and accordingly 
it inserts Joshua among the spies, and promises to him, as well as to Caleb, 
in reward for their faithful behaviour, entrance into the land of Canaan, v.Q, 
30,38, instead of to Caleb only, as in the O.S., xiii.30, xiv.24. 

57. Ps.xc, which is entitled ' a Prayer of Moses,' has been most appropriately 
regarded as a kind of dirge upon those sentenced thus awfully by God to waste 
away in the wilderness, y.702. 

Ans. If it is intended in the above note to leave the reader under the 
impression that the Psalm is really, as its fictitious title states, ' a Prayer of 
Moses the man of God,' composed as a ' dirge ' upon the doomed Israelites, 
we may ask how Moses could say, ' The days of mir years are tbree-score 
years and ten, and, if by reason of strength they be four-score years, yet is 
their strength then but labour and sorrow, for it is soon cut off and we flee 
away,' when all the Levites, and all the women, and the men above military 
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uge in N.i, were exempted from the doom altogether, and even any of the 
warriors above 60 at the first numbering might have lived to be 90, and 
when he himself lived in full vigour to 120 years, D.xxxiv.7, Aaron to 123 
3'ears, N.xxxiii.39, and he could then climb Mount Hor, v.38, Joshua to 110 
years, J.xxiv.29, while Eleazar his contemporary survived him, v.SS, and 
Caleb was ' as strong ' at 85 as he was at 40, J.xiv.10,11. 

68. t).25. now the Amalehites and Canaanites are dwelling in the valley^ These 
■words are best understood as the continuation of the answer of God to Moses. 
. . . Some difficulty has been occasioned by the fact that in «.43-45 these tribes 
are represented rather as dwelling on the hill. The Syriac version alters the 
passage before us accordingly : but such procedure is unnecessary. What was in 
one respect a valley, or rather, as the Hebrew term implies, a broad sweep 
between Mils, might in another respect be itself a hill, as lying on the top of the 
mountain-plateau. Such was precisely the case with the elevated plain on which 
the conflict of the disobedient Israelites with the Amalekites and Canaanites 
eventually ensued. ^.703. 

Ans. This agrees with the view adopted in the translation (Vl.ch.xiii). 

69. v.lb. to-morrow?^ Not necessarily the nest day, but an idiom for 'here- 
after,' ' henceforward,' E.xiii.l4, J.iv.6, &c. ^.703. 

Ans. The references above given will be found to be wholly irrelevant. 
There can be no doubt that the word should be rendered here ' to-morrow ' : 
so Knobel and Keil. 

Cliap.xv(L.L.). 

60. V.2. when ye he come into the land of your habitations.'] After the account 
of the rebellion and of the discomfiture at Kadesh, the main interest of the history 
descends on the Israelites of the younger generation. To them is conveyed in 
these words the hope that the nation should yet enter into the Land of Promise. 
The ordinances that follow are more likely to have been addressed to adults than 
to children ; and we may therefore assume that at the date of their delivery the 
new generation was growing up, and the period of wandering drawing towards its 
close. During that period the meat-offerings and drink-offerings prescribed by 
law had been probably intermitted by reason of the scanty supply of corn and 
wine in the wilderness. The command, therefore, to provide such offerings was a 
pledge to Israel that it should possess the land which was to furnish the where- 
withal for them. y.705. 

Ans. The above attempts to explain the fact that this chapter here stands 
immediately after xiv, in which a doom of death had been pronounced on 
every male 'from 20 years old and upward,' d.29, and their children were 
to ' wander 40 years in the wilderness,' u.3S,34. But in this chapter we 
have throughout the signs of the L.L.(VI.99). 

61. t).4-12. The meat-offering is treated of in L.ii. No mention i^ there made of 
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any drink-offermg ; yet from scattered notices (E.xxix.40, L.xxiii.14) it appears to 
have been an ordinary accessory to the former. Now, however, it ie prescribed that 
a meat-offering and a drink-offering of definite measure shall accompany erery 
sacrifice. This measure is apparititl/y the same as had been custoTnary already. 
The lambs of the morning and evening sacrifice had been each accompanied from 
the first by one-tenth deal of flour, a quarter of a hin of oil, and the like of wine, 
E.xxix.40 ; and these measures are now prescribed for every lamb. ^.705. 

t).20. as ye do the heave-offering of the threshing-floor.'] Of this, unless it be the 
same with the dried green ears of L.ii.l4, nothing is said elsewhere. p.T06. 

Ans. The facts above stated are clear signs of the unhistorical character of 
the whole legislation — 'drink offerings' being assumed from the first in 
E.XXX.9, L.xxiii. 18,37, N.vi.15,17, and actually prescribed in one instance, 
E.xxix.40,41, comp. L.xxiii.13, and yet no instruction given for them till 
now, i.e. as Mr.Espisr says (60), when ' the period of the wandering was 
drawing towards its close.' 

62. ■!;.22. and if ye have erred.] The heavy punishments which had already 
overtaken the people might naturally give rise to apprehensions for the future, 
especially in view of the fact that on the approaching entrance into Canaan the 
complete observance of the Law in all its details would become imperative on them. 
To meet such apprehensions a distinction is emphatically drawn between sins of 
ignorance and those of presumption ; and the people are reminded that for the 
former an atonement is provided. The passage deals separately with imperfec- 
tions of obedience which would be regarded as attaching to the whole nation, 
f.22-26, such as, e.g. dereliction of a sacred duty on the part of a ruler, and 
those of individuals, ti.27-30. 

■W.24. without the knowledge of the congregation.] The words point to an error 
of omission which escaped notice at the time, i.e. to an oversight. 

i).24. one young bullock.] The reference here is to sins of omission. ... In 
L.iv.13, &c., the reference is to sins of commission. Accordingly, there is some 
difference in the ritual. There the bullock was treated as a sin-offering, here as a 
burnt-offering. With the burnt-offering, however, is to be joined the kid of 
sin-offering, L.iv.23, as an atonement for the sin of him or them who had occa- 
sioned the lapse on the part of the people at large. ^.706. 

Ans. How greatly it must have tended to confuse the moral perceptions 
and to blunt and deaden the religious sense of the people,if they were really 
taught that defects of ' omission,' even of ' oversight,' in the ' complete 
observance of the Law in all its details,' and the performance of these 
multitudinous rites by the appointed ofiicers, might at any moment bring 
down 'heavy punishments' upon the whole people, just as a positive 
rebellion against an express command to carry out and complete the very 
object of their journey had been visited by the judgments which had 
' already overtaken them ' in N.xiv— or even if they were led to suppose 
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that the performance of these ceremonies 'would become imperative on 
them,' aa soon as they had settled in Canaan, so that ' an atonement for 
sin ' would be required in case of omission ! 

63. ti.32. and while the children of Israel were in the wilderness.'] Moses men- 
tions here, as is his wont, L.xxiT.10-16, the first open transgression and its 
punishment, in order to exemplify the laws which he is laying down. The offence 
of Sabbath-breaking was one for which there could be no excuse. This law at 
least might be observed even in the wilderness. The notice of time, ' while the 
children of Israel were in the wilderness; is thus no token that the narrative was 
written when the people were no longer there. On the contrary, it is properly 
introduced here to contrast the ordinance of the Sabbath, given some time ago, 
E.xxxi.14, and daringly violated in the case before us, with the series of ordi- 
nances first given in this very chapter. The latter were not obligatory until after 
the settlement in Canaan ; the former was obligatory already. Transgression of 
it was therefore a presumptuous sin, and was punished accordingly. p.707. 

Ans. It is difficult to argue with one who denies that the expression in 
question, ' and the children of Israel were in the wilderness,' implies that 
they were no longer in the wilderness at the time when this part of the 
narrative was written, and who gives such an unmeaning reason as the above, 
to show that ' on the contrary it is properly introduced here.' As far as 
these words are concerned, this passage might have been written by Moses 
himself in the plains of Moab or by Joshua in the land of Canaan. But it 
clearly belongs to the L.L. (VI.99), as does also L.xxiv.10-16, evidently by 
the same hand, the solitary instance which Mr.EspiJsr here produces of 
Moses' ' wont ' in such cases. In fact, the stress here laid upon sabbath- 
keeping points to a very late age (VI.466). 

64. v,Z&. that they put upon the fringe of the borders a riband of blue.] Render 
ihat thet/ add to the fringes of the borders (or ' corners ') a thread of blue. . . . 
These fringes are considered by "Wilkinson to be of Egyptian origin. . . . Each 
tassel had a conspicuous thread of deep blue, this colour being doubtless symbolical 
of the heavenly origin of the commandments, of which it was to serve as a memento. 
p.ldS. 

Ans. It does not appear whether the Egyptian fringes, which were copied 
in these professedly Divine directions, had tassels with coloured threads in 
them or not. But the ' blue ' threads were probably no more ' symbolical 
of the heavenly origin of these commandments ' than the ' blue ' lace, 
E.xxviii.37, or the 'blue' loops, E.xxxvi.ll, or the three 'blue' cloths, 
N.iv.6,9,12, or the ' blue ' clothing of the captains and rulers in Ez.xxiii.6. 

Cliap.xvi.l,2%12-15,23-34(O.S.), except ' Korah, &c.,' v.l, 
'Korah,' t;.24,27, 'that were Korah's,' t;.32,2''-l 1,1 6-22,35-50 
(L.L.), with ' Korah, &c.,' as above excepted. 
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66. This narrati-re is regarded; even by Ewald, Knobel, &c., as possessiEg the 
characteristics attributed by them to the oldest documents. . . . The date of the 
transaction contained in it cannot be determined ; but w.13,14, probably point to a 
period not much later than that of the rebellion at Kadesh. At any rate 
this chapter does not necessarily rank chronologically after the one preceding. 
^.708. 

Ans. On our view (VI.IOO) portions of this chapter belong to the O.S., 
and follow immediately after the matter belonging to the O.S. in xiv. But 
the consecutive narrative of the O.S., as it appears in the translation 
(Vl.oh.xiii), has been interrupted by insertions of the L.L. 

It would certainly be a reflection on the literaiy character of Moses, if 
with 38 years of ' comparative leisure ' on his hands, he could not arrange 
his work better than by placing this narrative, ' pointing to a period not 
much later than that of the rebellion at Kadesh,' after ch.xv, delivered 
' when the period of the wanderings was drawing towards its close.' p.705. 

66. v.l. Korah, the son qflzhor.l Amram and Izhar were brothers, E.vi.18, and 
thus Korah was connected by distant cousinship with Moses and Aaron. p.708, 

Ans. This note seems to betray the ' adjusting ' hand of the Editor, who 
falls hack here on his amazing assumption in the commentary on Exodus, 
that the Amram, Izhar, and Uzziel of E.vi.20-22, are separated by some 
generations from the Amram, Izhar, and Uzziel of i>.18 — an explanation 
given in the face of all critical consistency and common-sense, in order to 
save the traditionary view from an overwhelming mass of difficulties 
{Ex. 27). 

67. v.\. Bathan and Ahiram . . . 0?^.] Of these, On is not again mentioned. 
He probably withdrew from the conspiracy. . . . The Eeubenites encamped near 
to the Kohathites, and 'thus the two families were conveniently situated for 
taking counsel together,' Blunt, p. 76. One pretext of the insurrection probably 
was to assert the rights of primogeniture — on the part of the Reubenites against 
Moses, on the part of Korah against the appointment of Uzziel. Though, being a 
Kohathite, he was of that division of the Levites which had the most honourable 
charge, yet as Elizaphan, who had been made 'chief of the families of the 
Kohathites,' iii.30, belonged to the youngest branch descended from Uzziel, iii.27, 
Korah probably regarded himself as injured, and therefore took the lead in this 
rebellion, which took his name in particular, v.5,6, xxvi.9, Jude 11. ^.708. 

Ans. Most probably, as Gkai' suggests (VI.IOO, note) jisi, 'and On,' has 
originated from some mistake in copying, and for n^3 should he read .1^3, 
and ' son ' for ' sons ' of Reuben, as in D.xi.6 ; so that the passage would now 
run ' Dathan and Abiram, sons of Eliah, son of PaUu, son of Reuben,' and 
' On ' disappears. 

BUmt's ' ITndesigned Coincidence,' as a proof of the historical character of 
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the narrative, disappears also when we know that 'Korah ' did not exist at 
all in the O.S., but belongs to the L.L. (VI.lOl). There is not the least 
reference throughout to any assertion of the ' rights of primogeniture.' In 
the O.S. the Reubenites simply refuse to obey the orders of Moses, i;.12-14 ; 
in the L.L. Korah, the Levite, demands a share in the priesthood, t).8-10. 
Probably in each case the story may reflect the actual history of the times 
to which these passages respectively belong, the one indicating some 
rebellious movement against the authority of David, and the other some 
discontented eifort of the ' sons of Korah ' to shake oft' the priestly 
supremacy which weighed down the Levites after the Captivity, and kept 
them down in an inferior position (VI.455). And so Mr.EspiN says : — 

The real attack of Korah was doubtless upon the authority of the family of 
Aaron over the Levites, w.lO. His object was not to abolish the distinction 
between the Levites and the people, but to win priestly dignity for himself and 
his kinsmen. But this ultimate design is masked for the present, v.3, in order to 
win support from the Eeubenites by putting forward claims to spiritual equality 
on behalf of every Israelite. ^.709. 

68. v.l. took men.'] The original has simply 'took'; what they took is not 
said. p.708. 

Accordingly emendations have been proposed, and for np*1 have been suggested 
. . . 00*1. of which the last corresponds in a general way to the rendering of 
Onkelos and to that of the Syriac Version. ... 

Probably, however, the difficulty of construction arises from an after insertion 
of the mention of Dathan and Abiram, and of their insurrection against Moses, 
into the original narrative of the sedition of Korah. Tliis narrative would run 
naturally as follows : — ' Now Korah, the son of Izhar, the son of Kohath, the son 
of Levi, took of the children of Israel two hundred and fifty, &c.' In it, moreover, 
Korah and his company woiild be naturally represented as gathering themselves 
together against Aaron as well as against Moses, v.Z. But in the expansion of this 
narrative, with a view of making it comprise the account of the proceedings of 
Dathan and Abiram, it became important to mark that the outcry of the latter 
was directed against Moses alone ; hence the introduction of the opening words 
ofi).2. ^.712. 

Alts. Who can believe that Moses, in his first account of these proceedings, 
would have omitted all mention of the rebellion of Dathan and Abiram, 
which was so fearfully punished, i).32,33 ? The fact is, exactly as in (55), 
just the converse of that above supposed, as appears plainly by the translation 
in (Vl.ch.xiii). The original narrative, written probably in David's age, 
contained only the account of Dathan and Abiram, who accordingly alone 
are mentioned in D.xi6, and not Korah; and for np''1 in vl, as above 
suggested, should be read Dpjl, 'and there rose- up,' i.e. in opposition, comp. 
J.xxiv.9, from which has been derived the .lDp»l of v.'i" {W.Ajip.XI .\. 
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N.B.) ; whereas that part of the story which relates to Korah is a 'later 
insertion ' made after the Captivity (y'l.App.XB). 

69. 11.13. An exchange of taunts was being carried on between the parties. 
The 'ye take too much upon you' of Moses in v.7 is his reproof of the like words 
used by the conspirators in v.3, and their ' is it a small thing ' in the verse before 
us is but the echo of his words in v.9. p.709. 

Ans. No doubt, the phrase in v.7 is meant as a retort to that in v.Z. 
But the expression in v.\Z, ' is it little,' is not identical with that in v.9, ' is 
it little for you ' ; and the later writer in v.9 may have only imitated the 
language of the O.S. in w.lS which lay before him. 

70. t).2i. from about the tabernacle of Korah, Bathan and Abiram-I Render dwell- 
ing of Korah, &c. The tent of Korah, as a Kohathite, stood on the south side of 
the tabernacle of the Lord, and those of Dathan and Abiram, as Eeubenites, in the 
outer line of encampment on the same side. Yet, though the tents of these three 
were thus contiguous, the narrative, whilst not going into detail, suggests to us 
that they did not share the same fate. Korah and his company, who dared to 
intrude themselves on the priestly office, were destroyed by fire from the Lord at 
the door of the tabernacle of the Lord, u.35 ; the Eeubenites, who had reviled 
Moses for the failure of the promises about the pleasant land, were suddenly en- 
gulfed, while standing at their own tent-doors in the barren wilderness, tJ.31-33 
. . . com^. xxvi.10,11. This real and obviously undesigned coincidence between 
the statement in those verses and that in these is happily drawn out by Blunt, 
^.78,79. p.710. 

Ans. As Korah did not live even in the same camp with Dathan and 
Abiram, it is clear that the expression in i).24,27, could not have been 
originally 'the tabernacle (dwelling) of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram.' 
Accordingly in v.25 we read ' Moses arose and went unto Dathan and 
Abiram,' and so in v.27, ' and Dathan and Abiram came-forth,' from which 
it is plain that in t).24,27, stood originally ' the tabernacle of Dathan and 
Abiram,' the L.L. having interpolated ' Korah.' 

In ^.32 the O.S. makes the earth swallow the conspirators it names, vis 
Dathan and Abiram—' them and their houses, both aU the people (^T?!?) 
and all the substance,' cotnp. G.xii.5— the phrase ' that (belonged) to Korah ' 
being interpolated, — so that only ' they and all theirs went down into the 
pit,' ».33 ; whereas in ?j.35 the L.L. destroys its conspirators by fire, viz. the 
' 250 men that offered incense,' with whom, no doubt, though he is not 
expressly named, Korah himself was meant to perish, i).16-18 40. 

Blunt's ' Undesigned Coincidence ' vanishes when it is seen that the 
notice in xxvi.10,11, that ' the sons of Korah died not,' belongs to the L.L., 
and was written probably by the very same hand which interpolated 
' that (belonged) to Korah ' in xvi.32, this expression being intended (as 
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Blunt assumes) to exclude 'the sons of Korah,' but introducing tbe 
discrepancy (as the story now stands) that ' all the people that belonged to 
Korah,' i.e. his servants or slaves,— Mr.EspiN says, ' all belonging to him, 
who had associated themselves with him in this rebellion,' ^.710 —perished 
when 'the dwelling of Datkan and Abirnm went down into the pit.' 
Accordingly, Blunt assumes (though Mr.Espisr does not mention this 
extravagant notion) that ' the tabernacle of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram,' 
instead of being their 'dwelling,' aa Mr.Espnr rightly explains, was 'a 
tabernacle which these men, in their political rebellion and religious dissent 
(for they went together), had set up in common for themselves and their 
adherents, in opposition to the great Tabernacle of the Congregation ' ! 
p.78. 

Chap.xvii(L.L.). 

71. V.2. Take of everyone of them u. rod, ^c. . . . write thou everyman's name 
upon Ms rod'] corap. Ez.xxxvii.l6, &e., 'Take thee one stick, and write upon it, 
For Judah, &c.' ^.712. 

Ans. The reference is important, as tending to show the close relation 
between Ezekiel and the L.L. 

72. ■a.lO. No doubt, the rod lay in front of the Tables within the AA. It 
appears, lK.viii.9, that in the days of Solomon there was nothing in the Ark save 
the two Tables. Aaron's rod, then, was probably lost when the Ark was taken by 
the Philistines, p.713. 

Ans. Probably the L.L. meant the rod to be laid up, as above suggested, 
' in front of the Tables,' which were ' within the Ark,' and not to be placed 
inside it. Yet Heb.ix.4 says distinctly that ' the golden pot that had manna, 
and Aaron's rod that budded, and the tables of the covenant,' were all 
placed within, the Ark. As 'Aaron's rod that budded ' never really existed, 
except in the writer's imagination, nor ' the golden pot that had manna,' we 
need not consider when ' it was lost.' 

73. i).12,13. A new section should begin with these verses. . . . The people 
were terror-stricken by the fate of the company of Korah at the door of tbe 
Tabernacle, followed by the plague in which so many thousands of their nnmbers 
had perished. Presumption passes by reaction into despair. Was there any 
approach for them to the Tabernacle of the Lord ? Was there any escape from 
death, except by keeping aloof from His Presence ? The answers are supplied by 
the ordinances that follow— ordinances which testified that the God of judgment 
was still a Uod of grace and of love. p.713. 

Ans. No doubt, «.12,1.3, are intended, as above stated, to introduce the 
ordinances in ch.xviii. But these ordinances only ' testify ' to the craft 
employed by the priesthood in those days, after the return from the 
Captivity, in order to maintain their usurped authority, and to bar the 
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depressed Levites, as well as the people, from any near approach to their 
Father, except through the intervention of the priest. 

Ch ap.xviii( L.L. ). 

74. v.l. thou and thy sons with thee shall bear the iniquity/ of your priesthood.] 
As the priests themselyes were but men, they could no more than others abide it, 
if God were extreme to mark what was done amiss. An atonement was conse- 
quently ordained for them ; and they were strengthened to bear the iniguity of their 
own unintentional offences, by being entrusted with the ceremonial means of taking 
it away. ^.714. 

Ans. These priestly laws, which provide ' atonement ' for ' the iniquity of 
unintentional offences,' must have tended to pervert the whole moral sense 
of the people. No wonder that, in our Saviour's time, the 'Scribes and 
Phaiisees, hypocrites,' paid tithe of mint, anise, and cummin, hut ' omitted 
the weightier matters of the Law, judgment, mercy, and truth,' and taught 
others to do the same, ' blind guides, which strained at a gnat, but swallowed 
a camel,' Matt.xxiii.23-26 ! 

75. v.\f). the firstborn of man shall thou surely redeem, and the firstling of un- 
clean beasts shalt thou redeem.'] A stronger expression is intentionally used in 
reference to the redemption of the firstborn of man than in reference to that 
of unclean beasts. Per the rule as to the former admitted of no exception : the 
owner of the latter, if unwilling to redeem, might destroy the beasts, E.xiii.l3, 
xxxiT.20. Usually, of course, he would redeem them ; but, in the case of a dis- 
eased or maimed animal, he might well be excused from making a payment for 
that which, if redeemed, would be -worthless. As to the mode of redemption of 
unclean beasts, it had been originally enjoined that the firstling of an ass should 
be redeemed with a lamb. But the owner of a beast might not be always able to 
provide a lamb, especially in the wilderness, and the liability was accordingly 
commuted, L.xxvii.27. Into all the details of this the present ordinances do not 
enter. Their object is not so much to prescribe accurately to the people -what 
should be paid, as to assign to the priests their various revenues. ^.715. 

Ans. Perhaps the special stress laid on the redemption of the firstborns of 
man may have reference to the ancient practice of saa-ifidng them, as well 
as the firstlings of clean beasts (VI.369). But, whereas the O.S. probably 
intended, and D. has expressly ordered the firstborns of man to be redeemed, 
E.xiii.13, xxxiv.20,— probably with lambs or kids, comp. G.xxii.13, which 
were meant to be sacrificed and eaten, as the firstlings of the herd and tlie 
flock used to be by the offerers and their families, D.xv.20, — the L.L. 
provides that they shfdl be redeemed with money, ' five shekels after the 
shekel of the Sdnctuary," N.xviii,16, which has evidently to form part of the 
perquisites of the priest, v.15. But then the L.L. has also already 
inconsiderately redeemed the whole body of firstborns of Israel /or all time, 
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both of men and cattle, by taking instead of them the Levites and the 
Levites' cattle, N.iii.41,45, &c. 

So D. provides that the firstling of an ass shall be redeemed with a lamb 
or killed, E.xiii.l3. But the L.L. here says that it is always to be 
redeemed, and, according to L.xxvii.27, redeemed with money, which also, 
of course, went to the priests, or else it was to be sold. 

76. e.l8. as the wave-hreast and as tJie right shoulder are thine.] This reference 
to the earlier legislation of E.xxix.26-28 (eventually/ modified by D.xviii.3!) 
seems to indicate that the ordinance in question belongs to a comparatively early 
period of the years of wandering. ^.715. 

Ans. Moses, in D.xviii..3, ' eventually modifies ' the express command of 
Jehovah in E.xxix.26, enjoined during that mysterious communing of 40 
days on Sinai, and repeated again in L.vii.31, 32,84, N.xviii.18 !— substituting 
a seantief portion, ' the shoulder, two cheeks (head), and maw (tripe- 
stomach),' of the sacrifice for the more sumptuous Divine provision of the 
' brisket and hind-leg ' (not ' shoulder,' see Inti: to Lev. 8) ! And what 
utter disregard of chronological order on the part of Moses these laws 
exhibit, if this ordinance in N.xviii 'belongs to a comparatively earli/ 
period of the years of wandering,' while those in N.xv were issued ' when 
the period of the wanderings was drawing towards its close ' ! p.705. 

Of course, the L.L. here refers to its own previous notices in E.xxix.26- 
28, L.vii.31,32,34, in which the priests after the Captivity secured to 
themselves a better portion of the sacrifices than they were allowed in the 
Deuteronomist's time. 

77. V.21. all the tenth in Israel^ Now first the Lord's tithes are assigned to tlie 
Levites for their support. The payment of tithes to them is recognized in 
Neh.x.37, xii-il, Tobit i.7. Whether the Levites received the tithes of live stocky 
as well as of produce, seems doubtful. In no passage is there distinct mention of 
the former being theirs; and, as a large number of animals must have been 
required for the public sacrifices, it is probable that the tithes of live stoolc were 
used for this purpose. _p. 7 1 6 . 

jins. Yet elsewhere Mr.EspiN lays special stress on this very point, viz. 
that the tithes of animal, as well as vegetable produce, were paid to the 
Levites, who were to give a tithe to the priests, as expressly distinguishing 
(what he calls) the ^Jirst ' or ' Levitical' tithe from the ' second ' tithe, i.e. 
the tithes which D. directs to be used by the offerer and his family in 
feasting, ' not forsaking the Levite,' D.xiv.27, nor other needy and destitute 
persons, i).29 ! Thus he says : — 

These regulations of Deuteronomy undoubtedly are altogether different from 
those of the preceding books upon the subject ; but they are neither inconsistent 
with them, nor do they supersede them. They refer one and all not to the general 
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and first tithe of all produce both animal and %'egetable, but to the second and " 
additional tithe taken on the increase of the field only. This latter was not 
for the niainteniance of the priests and Levites, but for the celebration of the 
sacred feasts. . . . There appears to be no express mention in Deuteronomy of. 
the first tithe, out of which the priests and Levites were to be supported. ^.797. 
(See Mr. to Dmt. 22, Bent. 60,61.) 

No reference can be given to any pre-Captivity writing, which recognizes 
the payment of tithes to the Levites; though IS. viii.l5, 17, implies that the 
king would take tithes of produce and live-stock ; while (as above stated) 
D.xiT.22-29 enjoins the tithing of 'com, wine, and oil' — the very same 
tithe which is ' recognized in Neh.x.37,38, xii.44 ' as paid to the Levites, i.e. 
a vegetable tithe only — which is not, however, to be gicen to the Levites at 
all, but used for a feast for the offerer and his children and servants, two 
years together at the future Temple, and every third year at home ; ' and 
tlie Levite, and the stranger, and the fatherless, and the widow, which are 
within thy gates, shall come and shall eat and be satisfied,' t;.29 ; and 
D.xxvi.l2 assumes that the third year's tithe, at all events, will be so 
employed by all pious Israelites. 

As D. speaks of no other ' tithes,' though he specifies the provision for 
the priests ( = Levites) from sacrifices and firstfruits in D.xviii.3,4, it is 
probable that in later days the Levites at first only claimed these tithes, 
which agrees with the language of N.xviii.27,30, ' as the com (increase) of 
the threshing-floor and as the fulness (increase) of the winepress,' though in 
a stiU later passage of the L.L., L.xxvii.32, we find mention made of 'the 
tithe of the herd and of the flock ' being ' holy unto the Lord,' comp. 2Ch. 
xxxi.6, which seems to show that the demand for the Sanctuary had 
increased. How far these tithes were actually paid is another question, 
which cannot he settled by reference to Neh.x.37,38, xii.44, due to the 
Chronicler (VIJ) or to the manifestly fictitious book of Tobit, where, 
moreover, the tithes are paid to the ' sous of Aaron.' 

78. !;.23. Tlie Levites shall do the service of the Ttnt of Meeting, and thy shaU 
hear their iniguity.'] The words are ambiguous. They probably refer to the 
iniquity of the people, who would, had they approached the Tabernacle, have 
fallen, from their proneness to transgress, into overt acts of offence. Against 
such a result they wore, through the ministrations of the Levites, mercifully pro- 
tected, comp. i'.l, L.xix.l7. p.716. 

Ans. The above may be the meaning of the passage, as ».l would seem 
to imply : the reference to L.xix.l7 is clearly erroneous. But there is a 
remarkable resemblance, which deserves consideration, between this passage 
and Ez.xliv.10-14, where 'the Levites that went astray from Jehovah when 
Israel went astray after their idols,' t).10,12— in other words, the ' priests of 
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the Mgh places ' who had taken part in idolatrous worship, 2K.xxiii.9, and 
their descendants — are to 'bear their iniquity,' by not being allowed to 
' come near to Jehovah to do the oiBce of a priest,' but shall be ' ministers 
in the sanctuary, stationed at the gates of the House, slaying the sacrifices, 
&c.,' = 'doing the service of the Tent of Meeting,' N.xviii.23, and so, it is 
added, they ' shall bear their shame and the abominations which they have 
committed,' u.lS. 

79. f.24. the tithes of the children of Israd which they heave as an heave-offering 
unto the Lord.] It is possible that all that is meant is, that tlie tithes, being 
■solemnly set apart for saered purposes, became virtually a heave-offering, like 
the gifts for the Tabernacle, E.xxv.2. There is no reason to think that the tithes 
were in fact ' heaved ' or ' waved ' before the Lord, though they were appropriated 
just as were those offerings that were heaved or waved. ^.716. 

Ans. It is, of course, possible and probable that -the words ' heave ' and 
'wave' acquiied in course of time a secondary sense, as these tithes are to 
be ' heaved' and the Levites 'waved,' viii.ll, eomp. xxxi.28,29. But, since 
these expressions indicate a difference in the mode of offering, they can 
iardly have been used without some reference to the corresponding 
ceremony. And it is quite possible that the writer here, as in the case of 
the Levites (24-26), may have lost sight of the practical difficulty of 
* heaving ' all these tithes before Jehovah, if they were really paid ; 
though the ceremony may have been performed with small offerings, or 
perhaps with small quantities of a larger offering. 

80. B.29. out of all your gifts.'] The spirit of this law would extend to all the 
revenues of the Levites ; and we may thus assume that of the increase of their 
cattle, as well as of their tithes, a tithe was paid by them for the Lord's service. 

Ans. Whatever ' the spirit of this law ' might require, there is no 
indication that the Levites were enjoined to pay 'for the Lord's service,' i.e. 
for the benefit of the priests, anything beyond the tithe of their tithes of 
corn, oil, and wine ; and, as there were only three priests at this time 
(Aaron, Eleazar, and Ithamar), who were provided with enormous supplies 
from the sacrifices, besides the tenth of the Levites' tithes, the suggestion 
seems very unreasonable. 

Chap.xix(L.L.). 

' 81. The rites of purifying prescribed amongst various natiOBS have points of 
similarity to those laid down in this chapter. . . . Moses, then, adopted, here as 
elsewhere, existing and ancient customs, with significant additions, as helps in the 
education of his people. p.1\l. 

Ans. It is Moses then, not Jehovah, who adopts these ancient customs ' as 
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helpi? for the education of his people,' though in v.l -we read 'Jehovah 
spake unto Moses and unto Aaron ' ! 

82. The ordinance was probably given at this time because the plague which 
happened about the matter of Korah, xvi.46-50, had spread the defilement of 
death so widely through the camp as to seem to require some special measures of 
purification, more particularly as the deaths through it were in an extraordinary 
manner the penalty of sin. p. 71 7. 

Ans. As more than 1,000 deaths were occurring weekly, besides the 3,000 
slain in E.xxxii.28, and as, moreover, * defilement ' by death ' is assumed in 
yjirious enactments made already, L.x.l[?],7, xi.8,11,24, xxi.l, &c., N.v.2, ix. 
6, &c.,' p.717, it would seem that such an ordinance as this must have been 
needed long before, and that it is very much out of its proper place in its 
present position. 

83. ■y.3. The particular pollution to be remedied by this ordinance [' the ashes 
of a red heifer sprinkling the unclean '] was the indirect one resulting from contact 
with tokens and manifestations of sin, not the direct and personal one arising from 
actual commission of sin. 

i'.lI-22. One practical effect of thus attaching defilement to a dead body, to all 
that touched it, &c., would be to insure early burial, and to correct a practice 
not uncommon in the East, of leaving the dead to be devoured by the wild beasts, 
i).718. 

Ans. Why, then, have we not an order that all bodies, bones, &c., shall 
be at once interred, instead of its being declared that a man who touches a 
corpse or a fragment of human bone, or even comes into a tent where a 
person has died, shall be unclean seven days, u.11,14,16, and, if he shall not 
purify himself, shall be 'cut off from among the congregation,' j).20? How 
.truly might men be ' clean ' without, according to such rules, and yet within 
be ' full of dead men's bones and of all uncleanness ' ! 

Chap.xx.l,14-22(O.S.),2-13,23-29(L.L.). 

84. v.l. even the whole congregation.'] The A.V. rightly marks the expression 
as emphatic by inserting the word 'even.' The words occur before in xiii.26 and 
xiv.l, at the commencement of the tedious period of penal wandering. Their 
use again now serves to mark its close, and points' to a reassembling of the 
people for the purpose of at last resuming the advance to the Promised Land. 
^.719. 

Ans. The words ' the whole congregation ' occur in a number of other 
places, L.viii.3, ix.5, x.6, xxiv.14,16, N.i.18, iii.7, xiv.2,10,3fi,36, xv.24,33, 
35,36, xvi.3,19,22, &c., and eomp. ' all the congregation of the children of 
Israel' in a multitude of others, E.xii.3,47, xvi.1,2,0,10, xvii.l, xxxv.1,4, 
20, &c. ; whereas the entire phrase in the passage before us, ' the children of 
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Israel, the whole congregation,' does not occur either in xiii.26 or in xiv.l, 
quoted above, but does occur in xx.23, comp. xxvii.21, without the slightest 
reason for * marking it as emphatic' 

85. 11.1. The long 38 years -which intervene are. almost a Wank; they can 
hardly be said to form a portion of the history of God's people at all, for the 
covenant, though not cancelled, was still in abeyance. A veil is accordingly thrown 
by Moses over this dreary interval during which the rebellious generation was 
wasting away. ^.720. 

Ans. Yet there were the Levites and the women and the new host growing 
year by year, till at the end of the 38 years there were 600,000 warriors 
once more, upon whom the doom had not been passed. Had these no 
history as ' God's people ' ? Nay, during this interval, while ' the covenant 
was in abeyance,' were delivered the ' enactments ' in xv,xviii,xix, according 
to Mr.Espur, ^.649, not to speak of the Divine interference in xvii. 

The simple fact is, that the O.S. knew nothing whatever about these 38 
years, but passed on from xvi.34 to Xx.l, and then to xx.l4 (see the trans- 
lation in Vl.ch.xiii) ; and though D. introduces the term of 40 years, i.3, 
and consequently the idea of 38 years' wandering, ii.l4, he does not supply 
" any incidents to fill up this interval, and alludes throughout only to the 
O.S.. as it lay before him in his time without the insertions of the L.L. 
(VI.39, &c.). Accordingly, the L.L., having no original matter to expand 
and modify, except that in xvi, has left the whole interval ' almost a blank,' 
retouching the story in xvi, and indeed very strongly colouring it in the 
interest of priestly authority, but introducing besides only a few ' enact- 
ments,' as above, and the single additional incident in xv.32-36. 

86. f.l. The words before us seem to hint, what is in itself natural and 
likely, that the 'congregation' was during these years broken up. No doubt, 
round the Tabernacle there continued an organized camp consisting of the 
Levites and others, which was moved from time to time up and down the country, 
But there was no longer any reason for the coherence of the whole people in mass ; 

■ and we may accordingly believe that they were scattered over the face of the wilder- 
ness of Paran, and led a nomadic life as best suited the pasturage of the cattle. 

It is thus that the modem Bedouins maintain very large flocks and herds in 
these deserts. ' On one occasion,' says Mr. J. L. Porter, ' I rode for two successive 
days through the flocks of a section of the Anazeh tribe ; and the encampment of 
1 the chief was then at a noted fountain thirty miles distant ; yet the country was 
swarming -with men and women, boys and girls, looking after the cattle. ^.720. 

Ans. Elsewhere, however, when his argument needs it, Mr.Espiw takes a 
totally different view of the manner in which the Israelites lived in the 
wilderness. 

During the lifetime of Moses, he himself, specially inspired and guided by God, 
was sufficient with the aid of the subordinate judges . . . for the duties in ques- 
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Lion, and the more so, because the nation had thus far lived in encampment together, 
and so within a small compass, p. 858. 

Accordingly, in the only incidents recorded as occurring within these 38 
years ' the whole congregation ' is repeatedly spoken of as present, xv.33,.35, 
36, xTi.3,19,22,41. What, in fact, is the meaning of the elaborate anange- 
ment of the camps in N.ii, on all four sides of the Tabernacle, if they were 
not to be at hand at all times to defend it ? In the face of these directions, 
what does it matter that Mr.PoBTES witnessed the scene above described? 
Besides, we are not told for how many weeks the pasturage in question 
lasted ; whereas the Israelites with their multitudinous flocks and herds 
had to spend the whole year long in the desert. And, though Mr.EspiN 
says— 

We can hardly doubt that during the year's sojourn at Sinai there would be a 
dispersion of the people for the purpose of foraging, jfi.730 — 

there is no trace of it in the history ; and they would not, at all events, be 
likely to gather supplies enough to maintain them in the winter season, 
when ' the whole of the upper Sinai is deeply covered with snow,' and, as a 
traveller writes, who visited the peninsula in that season, while others, e.g. 
Mr.PoEiER, have only seen it during the finest time of the year—' It is 
difficult to imagine a scene more desolate and terrific than that which is 
discovered from the summit of Sinai. A haze limited the prospect, and, 
except a glimpse of the sea in one direction, nothing was within sight but 
snow, huge peaks, and crags of naked granite ' ; while as to the view from 
Mount St. Catherine he writes : ' The view from hence is of the same kind, 
only much more extensive than from the top of Sinai. . . . Sinai was far 
below us : all the rest, wherever the eye could reach, was a vast wilderness, 
and a confusion of granite mountains and valleys destitute of verdure.' — 
Conder's Modern Traveller, Arabia, ^^.159,160. 

87. ti.l. Although it is no part of the plan of Scripture to give details on this 
subject, yet one or two incidental notices throw light upon it. It is evident, e.g., 
from D.ii. 26-29, that the Israelites had traffic in provisions with surrounding 
tribes. Indeed, the regular highway of the caravans from the East to Egypt, and 
v'xe versd, lay across the Desert of the Wandering. And from Ps.lxxiv.l4 it 
appears to have been the belief of a later generation that fish were occasionally at 
least to be had, no doubt from the Gulf of Akabah, on which was the encampment, 
xxxiii.35, and where it may have been for years. ^.720. 

A}is. D.ii.26-29, camp. N.xii.21,22, refers only to the time when they 
had come out of the wilderness, N.xxi.20, and wished to pass peaceably 
tlirough the country of Sihon. Whatever may be the case with regard to 
' tlie regular highway of the caravans from the East to Egypt,' there is not 
the least indication that the Israelites derived any benefit from them. On 
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tlie contrary, if they could neitler buy clothing nor shoes, D.viii.4, xxix.5, 
nor procure bread to eat, or wine or strong drink, xxix.6, for daily food 
(though we must assume that they had wine enough for sacrificial purposes), 
it would seem that they could not have had very extensive dealings with 
these ' caravans.' How Ps.lxxiv.l4 shows a belief in later days that ' fish 
■ were occasionally at least to be had ' is not very clear. The words are, 
' Thou brabest the heads of Leviathan in pieces, and gavest him for meat to 
the people of desert-dwellers ' ; and all interpreters (as far as I am aware) 
explain the Leviathan or Crocodile as a symbol of Egypt ; whereas some 
take the ' desert-dwellers' to be the wild-beasts, jackals, &c., to which the 
bodies of the Egyptians became a prey when thrown up on the shores of 
the Red Sea, while others take them to mean the Israelites, to whom the 
Egyptian host became metaphorically 'meat.' According to Mr.EspiN, 
apparently, Leeiathana literally — that is, huge sea-monsters — were ' occa- 
sionally to be had, no doubt, from the Gulf of Akabah ' I 

88. Nothing, too, is better ascertained than the fact that the resources of the 
whole district were in ancient times vastly greater than they now are. The traces 
of a population, fertility, and wealth, that have long passed away, are found by 
every traveller. The language used iuD.i.l9, viii.16, &e., respecting the hardships 
of the journey through the wilderness, belongs more particularly to the latest 
marches in the fortieth year through the Arabah, rather than to the whole period 
of the wanderings, and is such as would naturally suggest itself to one who 
entered after toilsome wayfaring upon the fertile pastures of Gilead and Bashan. 
y.720. 

Ans. But D.viii.4, xxix.5,6, expressly speak of their being led 'forty 
years in the wilderness,' during which time they had no change of shoes or 
clothing, and no supplies of bread, or wine, or strong drink. Nor is it easy 
to see how D.i.l9 can be said to ' belong more particularly to the latest 
marches in the fortieth year,' when it distinctly says, ' When we departed 
from Horeh, we went through all that great and terrible wilderness, &c. ... 
and we came to Kadesh-Barnea,' which last expression refers plainly to the 
camp in N.xiiijXiv : comp. a\so E.xvi.2,.3, xvii.3, N.xi.4^6. From all this it 
is plain that it is a mere evasion of the true meaning of the story to say that 
' the language used respecting the hardships of the journey through the 
wilderness belongs more particularly to the latest marches in the fortieth 
year.' Whatever may have been the ' resources ' of the district in * ancient 
times,' the story represents the Israelites as suffering hardships all along, as 
unable to purchase linen or leather, grain or wine. 

89. v.\. The Israelites also had doubtless these natural resources supplemented, 
where needful , by miraculous aid. We can hardly think that the manna, or the 
occasional bestowal of quails or of water, which are actually rijcorded, were the 
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only facts of the kind that took place. Bather are those facts mentioned as 
examples, selected hecanse of some special instruction wrapped up in the particular 
instances. ... It is probable, indeed, and seems remarkably suggested by the 
language of many later references, that the miraculous supply of water for the people 
and their cattle was, as in this chapter, ^.8,1 1, and earlier at Eephidim on the march 
to Sinai, E.xrii.l, &e., so elsewhere, one of God's frequent mercies to them, comp. 
Ju.y.4, &o., Ps.lxTiii.7,(10), &c. ... It must be added, too, that the Israelites, 
from their sojourn in Egypt, were familiar with artificial irrigation, and well able 
to husband and turn to account all available supplies of water, whether ordinary 
or extraordinary. ^.720. 

Ans. The story, as it now stands, tells us that the people were miracu- 
lously supplied with manna for forty years, E.xvi.So, C07np. N.xxi.5 ; but 
there is no indication in the narrative that ' the miraculous supply of water 
was one of God's frequent mercies to them ' •- rather, N.xx.2, &c., implies 
the contrary, 

Ju.v.3,4,5, is almost verbally identical with Ps.lxviii.4,7,8, and on our 
view is merely copied from the Psalm (VII.90) : but in any case the two 
quotations above given amount only to a single reference to the Psalm, 
whatever may there be meant by * the heavens dropping,' u.8, or ' the 
plentiful rain,' v.Q, when Jehovah ' went forth before His people.' 

Probably ' the heavens dropped ' in vA refers to the ' thick cloud ' in 
E.xix.l6 = the ' thick darkness' xx.21, like that of a murky thunderstorm, 
' dropping rain,' which settled down on Mount Sinai, as clearly ' the earth 
shook, even Sinai itself at the presence of Elohim,' refers to the whole 
mount quaking in E.xix.18. But the ' plentiful rain ' in d.9 appears to 
allude to the manna, whieh is expres-^ly spoken of in E.xvi.4, Ps.lxxviii.23, 
24, as ' rained &om heaven ' (Hupf. Ps. III.p.208). 

It is a strange notion that the Israelites would have been able to ' turn to 
account,' amidst the crags and ravines of the wilderness, the Egyptian 
methods of ' artificial irrigation,' adapted to the overflow of the Kile in a 
perfectly flat country. 

90. v.l. Yet, though God's extraordinary bounty was thus still vouchsafed to 
them, it is probable that this period was, amongst the perishing generation at all 
events, one of great religious declension or even apostasy. To it must, no doubt, 
be referred such passages as Ez.xx.15, &c., Am.v.26,26, Hos.ix.lO. ^.721. 

Ans. Hos.ix.lO distinctly refers to the worship of Baal-Peor, that is, 
evidently to N.xxv.1-5, when they had already conquered Sihon and Og, 
and were within ' six weeks ' of entering Canaan, pMQ>. And with this 
example before us, as well as that of E.xxxii, it is idle to talk of the 
' thirty-eight years ' of wandering being specially a time of 'great religious 
declension or even apostasy.' 

91. v.l. into tlie desert of Zin.] The place of encampment was, no doubt. 
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, adjacent tp the spring of Kadesh. On the former occasion they probably encamped 
on the more level ground of the wilderness of Paran to the west, but now, for 

. snme reason unknown to us, on the hills of the wilderness of Zin to the east 
Hence, perhaps, the difference of the terms used in reference to these two en- 
campments at Kadesh, xii.l6, xiii.26. JJ.721. 

Am. The phrase ' to Kadesh ' in xiii.26 is prohably an interpolation of 
the L.L. (VI.94). But in any case the O.S. in xii.l6, xiii.3,26, says that 
they were encamped in ' the wilderness of Paran,' so that ' Kadesh ' in u26 
must mean ' Kadesh-Bamea,' whereas the Kadesh here spoken of (xx.l) is 
Petra (63), in the neighbourhood of Mount Hor, u22. 

92. v.l. in the first monthl of the fortieth year of the Exodus. p.721. 

Ans. It is utterly incredible that Moses or any writer should in this 
manneS' have made a sudden leap of 38 years in his narrative, without 
giving the slightest notice to the reader. On our view, the O.S. in this 
expression merely means ' the first month of the second year ' (VI. 104), 
unless indeed the phrase may have been inserted here by the L.L., comp. 
N.xxxiii.3, in preparation for its own account of the death of Aaron, N.xx, 
23-29, ' in the first day of the fifth month,' xxxiii.38. 

93. ■y.2-6. The language of the murmurers is noteworthy. It has the air of a 
traditional remonstrance handed down from the last generation. p.721. 

Ans. Because the L.L. imitates the language of the O.S. in the narrative 
(E.xvii.3) of the similar event 38 years previously, or its own earlier 
language in N.xiv.2, there is here ' the air of a traditional remonstrance 
handed down from the last generation ' ! 

94. v.S. talce the rod.} Not the budding rod of xvii.5, but that with which the 
miracles in Egypt had been wrought, E.vii.8, &c., 19, &c., viii.5, &c., and which 
had been used on a similar occasion at Eephidim, E.xvii.5, &c. This rod, as the 
memorial of so many Divine interpositions, was naturally laid up in the Taberna- 
cle, and is accordingly described now as taken by Moses ' from before the Lord,' 
V.9. p.721. 

Ans. Which rod was thus laid up, the rod of Moses or the rod of Aaron, 
with wbich (according to L.L.) he always acts in the case of the miracles in 
Egypt, E.vii.9,10,12, viii.5,6,16,17 ? For some time after these miracles, at 
all events, and for nine months after that in E.xvii.5,6,9, comp. xix.l, neither 
of them could have been so ' laid up,' since the Sanctuary itself was not in 
existence till the end of the iirst year of the wanderings, E.xl.2. 

95. 11.S. theroe/c] Heb. sela, 'cliff,' a different word from zur, by which the 
• rock ' in Horeb is designated, p.721. 

Ans. Hence we infer that D. in D.viii.16, where zur is used, refers to the 
'rock' in E.xvii.6 of the O.S., and not to the 'cliff' of the L.L. in this 
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passage, wiich did not exist in his time. On the other hand, Neh.ix.l5, 
Ps.lxxviii.ie, where sela is used, refer to the later story in N.xx.2-13. 

N.B. Sela is used for Petra (Kadesh) in 2K.xiv.7, Is.xvi.l, and comp. 
2Ch.xxv.l2. 

96. «.10. rebels.'] Heb. D»^D^■ This is probably the word used by our 
Lord in the Sermon on the Mount, Matt.v.22, and rendered rather after the sound 
than the sense by the Greek fiupi. . . . The words Marah and Meribah are 
cognate. p.l2i. 

Arts. The first remark may be just. But how Marah (niD) can be cog- 
nate with Meribah (nanD, from Dn) it is difficult to see, or rather the 
assertion is altogether erroneous. 

97. ?;.13. the water of Meribah] i.e. Strife. The place is called 'Meribah in 
Kadesh,' xxvii.14, and ' Meribah-Kadeah,' D.xxxii.51, to distinguish it from the 
' Meribah ' of E.xvii.2, &e. The fact of this addition to the common name, and 
the diverse circumstances of the two cases, show that we have not here another 
version of the same occurrence. ^.722. 

Ans. D. knows nothing about ' Meribah-Kadesh,' for D.xxxii.51 (VI.129), 
as well as N.xxvii.l4 (VI.116), belongs to L.L. ; but he refers repeatedly 
to the occurrence at the ' Meribah ' of E.xvii.7 (O.S.), speaking of their 
'tempting' Jehovah, vi.l6, as in E.xvii.2,7, of the 'rock (=«?•),' viii.l5, as 
in E.xvii.6, and naming ' Massah,' vi.l6, ix.22, as in E.xvii.7. This story 
of the L.L. is manifestly a mere imitation of the older narrative. 

98. U.14. It appears from comparing xx.l with xxidii.SS that the host must 
have remained in Kadesh some three or four months. No doubt, time was 
required for reorganization. It may be also that they proposed, as 38 years 
previously, to invade Canaan from this quarter, but were prevented by obstacles 
of which they had for a time reason to hope for the removal. The passage of 
Egyptian troops through the west and south of Canaiin might be such an obstacle. 
Eventually, however, they were, for reasons which we can but conjecture, moved 
round to the eastern frontier, through the territory of Moab. In order to gain 
the banks of Jordan by the shortest route, they had to march nearly due east from 
Kadesh, and pass through the heart of the Edomitish mountains. ^.722. 

Ans. The O.S. in v.l says that ' they dwelt in Kadesh ' — ' many days 
according to the days that ye dwelt there,' says D.i.46 — but makes no 
allusion whatever to any necessity for ' reorganization.' Apparently, the 
sojourn in the wilderness (though not extended in the O.S. to forty years) 
was meant originally to be of tedious length, and together with the weary 
march from Kadesh to Mount Hor, v.22, and ' from Mount Hor by the way 
of the Red Sea, to compass the land of Edom,' when ' the soul of the people 
was much discouraged because of the way,' xxi.4, was designed to realise 
the doom pronounced in xiv.22-25 (^O.S.). On this view there is no neces- 
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sity — rather there is not the least reason — for supposing that they ' proposed, 
as 38 years previously, to invade Canaan from this (the south) quarter, but ' 
were prevented by obstacles, as the passage of Egyptian troops through the 
west and south of Canaan.' But, if they had already been wandering for 
38 years and at last had been mustered once more at Kadesh, it must seera 
strange that they should now — 'for reasons which we can but conjecture ' ! 
— be sent down again ' by the way of the Red Sea,' exactly as had been 
ordered 38 years previously, xiv.25, though on our view the matter is perfectly 
clear and intelligible. It is plain that the language in w.14-16 implies 
that they had but recently come out of Egypt, not nearly forty years 
previously. 

99. ■!).22. Mount Hor.'\ This striking mountain, rising on a dark red bare rock 
to a height of nearly 5,000 feet above the Mediterranean, is remarkable fai: and 
near for its two summits, on one of which is still shown a small square building, 
crowned with a dome, called the Tomb of Aaron. The host was doubtless 
encamped in the Arabah below, whilst Aaron and his companions ascended the 
mountain ' in the sight of the congregation,' w.27. Though Hor unquestionably 
lay within the territory of Edom, yet there could be no unfriendly trespass in the 
mere ascent of its barren heights by the three leaders of the host, especially 
■whilst a friendly reply to their peaceful message was expected. . . . The congre- 
gation could not, however, witness the actual transaction on the mountain-top. 
Thus in his death, as in his life (xvii), is Aaron's dignity guarded by God. jp.723. 
Ans. As Mount Hor is 4,000 feet above the level of the Arabah, its ascent 
must have been at least as fatiguing as that of Snowdon or the Table 
Mountain at the Cape, which are 3,571/!!. and 3,582/i. above the level of 
the sea respectively, not taking into account any special difficulties in 
climbing which might arise from the character of this ' red sandstone mass, 
from its base upwards rocky and naked, not a bush or a tree to relieve the 
ruo-ged and broken corners of the sandstone blocks which compose it,' D.B. 
I.p.824. If Moses at the age of 120 and Aaron at that of 123, together 
with Eleazar, accomplished this feat ' in the sight of all the congregation,' 
who (it seems) had no other satisfaction except that of watching them as 
they laboriously climbed, — who at least ' could not witness the actual 
transaction on the mountain- top,' — it is hardly necessary to insist upon their 
having made ' no unfriendly trespass ' upon the territory of Edom in so 
doing. But were not the two millions of Israelites ' encamped in the 
Arabah below ' more likely to have been regarded as ' trespassers ' ? 

Chap.xxi.l-13,16-26,31-35(O.S.),14,15,27-30(D.). 

100. v.l. hy the way of the spies'] i.e. throughthe desert of Zin, the route which 
the spies sent out, by Moses 38 years before had adopted, 2aii.21. ^.724. 
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Ans. xiii.21 is an interpolation of the L.L. : the O.S. merely says that 
' they went up by the Negeb, &c.,' v.22. It does not appear whether this 
expression ' by the way of the spies ' is used here by the writer in statinir 
the fact, or by the people who reported the matter to the Canaanite king. 
But the passage is explained very naturally on our yiew, which supposes 
that no 38 years had elapsed since the spies went-up to search the land, but 
only a sojourn at Kadesh, and that the people — who had at first refused to 
go-up, xiv.l, &c., but had afterwards done so in defiance of Jehovah's 
command, vAO, &e., and had probably gone ' by the way of the spies,' — had 
been smitten by the Amalekites and ' Canaanites who dwelt in the hill- 
countrj',' and who, perhaps, are identical with •' the Canaanite king of Arad,' 
^).724, in xxi.l. 

101. v.l. he/ought against Israel.] Thia can hardly have taken place after the 
death of Aaron. The king of Arad cannot be supposed to have waited until the 
host had marched more than 60 miles away from his borders to Mount Hot, and 
was in full march further away, before attacking them. Nor can the Israelites, on 
the other hand, have laid aside their journey towards Canaan, retraced their steps 
into the wilderness of Zin, and returned to Kadesh in order to invade Arad 
which lay north of that place. The attack of the king w.as most probably made 
just when the camp broke up from Kadesh, and the ultimate direction of the 
march was not as yet pronounced. The words, ' when the king . . . heard tell that 
Israel came by the way of the spies,' seem to hint that the king of Arad appre- 
hended that the invasion of Canaan would be attempted from the same quarter iis 
before, xiT.40-45, and determined to take the offensive, and try to drive back his 
enemies ere they reached his territory. The insult was, no doubt, avenged as soon 
as the host was ready for action. The order of the narrative in these chapters, 
as occasionally elsewhere in this book, is not that of time, but of subject-matter ; 
and the war against Arad is introduced here as the first of the scries of victories 
gained under Moses, which the historian now takes in hand to narrate. ^.724. 

Ans. It will be obvious that the above remarks tend to confirm strongly 
our view, as expressed in (100), viz. that this passage describes the revenge 
taken by the Israelites by Divine permission, v.3, before starting ' by the 
way of the Bed Sea,' D.4, as commanded in xiv.26, for the defeat they had 
experienced at the hands of the Canaanite king of Arad and his Amalekite 
allies, v.l, as already recorded in xiv.45 (VI.10(3-7). They were now at 
Mount Hor ; and, if Kadesh was ' the mysterious city of Petra close beneath 
it on the eastern side,' it is plain that, when encamped under Mount Hor, 
they would have approached nearest to the king of Arad, before treading 
southward, and may therefore be supposed to have sent off the expedition 
for this reprisal from that encampment — in which case the narrative falls 
into its proper place in the O.S. 

102. v.S. Bormah.'] In Ju.i.17 we read that the men of Judah and Simeon 
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' slew the Cauaanites that inhahited Zephath, and utterly destroyed it,' and fnrthc^r 
that ' the name of the city was called Hormah.' But it does not follow that the 
name ' Hormah ' was first bestowed in consequence of the destruction of the place 
in the time of the Judges, and that in Numbers its occurrence is a sign of a post- 
Mosaic date of composition. The text of N.xxi.3 informs us that this aggression 
of the king of Arad was repelled and avenged by the capture and sack of his 
cities, and that the Israelites ' banned ' them. But it was not the plan of (he 
Israelites in the time of Moses to remain in this district. They, therefore, 
marched away south-eastward ; and, no doubt, for the time the Canaanites re- 
sumed possession, and restored the ancient name (Zephath). But. Joshua again 
conquered the king of this district, and finally in the time of the early Judges 
the ban of Moses and his contemporaries was fully executed. We have, therefore, 
in the passage before us the history of the actual origin of the name ' Hormah.' 
^.725. 

Ans. The above explanation is, of course, admissible, so far as it goes, in 
defence of the traditionary view. But our knowledge of the general cha- 
racter of the story in the Pentateuch must cast a serious doubt upon the 
historical reality of the story before ua in N.xxi.1-3. 

103. K.14. the hook of the wars of the Lord.] Of this book nothing is known 
except what may be gathered from the passage before us. It was apparently a 
collection of sacred odes, commemorative of that triumphant progress of God's 
people which this chapter records. . . . The allusion to this book cannot supply 
any valid argument against the Mosaic authorship of Numbers. ^.727. 

Ans. On this point see {Intr. to Num. 12). 

104. «.17,18. This song, recognized by all authorities as dating from the 
earliest times ... in after times may well have been the water-drawing song of 
the maidens of Israel. 

by the direction of the lawgiver.] Eender, with the lawgiver's sceptre, i.e. under 
the direction and with the authority of Moses. ^.728. 

Am. No doubt, the song is ancient, but not therefore Mosaic. The 
phrase ' with the lawgiver's sceptre,' like that wMch follows, ' with their 
staves,' expresses the instrument with which the well was dug on some 
occasion, when the prince and his officers all lent a hand with their staves 
in the work. That chief, of course, may have been Moses ; but there is 
nothing whatever to indicate this. 

105. 11.23. -Jahaz.] The town which gave its name to the battle-field, and 
which grateful memories converted in after days into a Levitical city, p.729. 

Ans. In < after days' truly, since the 'Levitical cities' in N.xxxv 
(VI.124) and J.xxi(VI.186) are entirely a fiction of the L.L. 

106. V.2G. all Ms land.] Evidently that to the north of Arnon is alone intended 
—an example of the limitation with which the Biblical statements must be some- 
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times understood, and which may be legitimately assumed in many cases where 
no direct proof of it can be furnished. ^.729. 

Ans. Since the text saya distinctly, 'and he took all his land out ot his 
hand as far as Arnon,' it is difficult to see the relevance of the above 
annotation. The 'Biblical statement' in this case appears to be very 
accurate. 

107. ■y.29. The derivation and significance of the name Chemosh are uncertain. 
The most probable conjecture is that adopted by Gesenius, who refers it to the 
root tJ'33, ' vanquish, subdue,' the labial letters D and 3 being, as they often are, 
interchanged. . . . Other less probable derivations are that of Fiirst, who derives 
Chemosh from B'D3, 'burn' or 'glow,' and regards him as the 'Fire-God' . . . 
and that of Clericus, which would represent Chemosh as the ' Sun-God.' 

Recent enquiries have, however, more and more suggested the opinion that the 
different names assigned to the heathen deities of ancient Oriental Mythology are 
in origin and principle nothing more than the recognition separately of the at- 
tributes belonging to the one supreme God. These in the progress of corruption 
and superstition were attached one by one to idols of various names, and became 
localized usually upon special occasions and circumstances, and with various rites 
in different places. Thus the diverse names, Chemosh, Ashtoreth, Baal, Molech, 
&c., would seem to point to one central, original, comprehensive conception, of 
which these several cults represent portions and depravations. Of this idea the 
Moabite stone has furnished a new and very striking illustration. It makes 
mention, in connection with the capture of Nebo, of a god called ' Ashtar-Chemosh.' 
This title at once connects the Moabite religion with the Phcenician, in which 
Ashtar, the masculine form of Astarte or Ashtorcth, represents one side {i.e. the 
male) of the creative and reproductive power, which is conceived to be one of the 
leading attributes of God. 

It would thus seem probable that Chemosh, in one at least of the manifestations 
in which the Moabites venerated him, was connected with the androgynous deities 
of Phcenicia. Amongst them we have not only Ashtar, the masculine form of 
Astarte and identified with Baal, biit Astarte herself spoken of as ' the King,' ' the 
Sun-God,' ' the Face of Baal,' &e. : comp. the ' Venus Vietrix ' and ' Venus Ama- 
thusia,' ' eadem mas et fremina,' of classical art and literature. It is probably 
because Baal was frequently worshipped as an androgynous deity, and not by way 
of contempt (as has been commonly supposed), that the name has the feminine 
article several times in the LXX, e.g. Hos.ii.8, Zeph.i.4, Tobit i.5, comp. Eom.xi.4.* 

* ri BiaK occurs also in 2K.xxi.3, Jer.ii.8,23,28, vii.9, xi.13,17, xii.l6, xix.5, 
xxiii.13,27, Hos.xiii.l. — N.B. Jeremiah has italways. But in Tob.i.5 we have ^feo;/ 
Tj Bdah Tp 5ci//iAei, ' they sacrificed to Baal the heifer,' and so the LXX has in 
2K.X.29 'the golden heifers -which were in Bethel and Dan,' Mid uses Sd/iahis, 
' heifer,' continually in iK.xii. 28-32. It is possible, therefore, that the image of 
the Baal was not a steer, but a heifer, and hence the feminine article ii BiioA, cojnp. 
ai BaaKlfi, lS.vii.4, 2Ch.xxiv.7. See my ' Oort's Baalim,' y.l4. 
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Aocordinglj the worship of Chemosh assumed various forma in diiferent places, 
and was accompanied by a ritual appropriate to the special attribute to be praised 
or propitiated. As the god of War and Victory he exacted human sacrifices, 
2K.iii.26, 27 ; and Mesha on the Moabite stone declares himself, after taking 
Ataroth ... to have killed all the warriors for the well-pleasing of Chemosh 
and Moab, and to have taken out of the city all the spoil and dedicated it also to 
Chemosh, comp. the precisely similar treatment of Jericho by Joshua, J.vi.l7,I8, 
[and of Eabbah by David, 2S.xii.29-31, comp. viii.l2]. As the lord of productive- 
ness he is probably identical with Baal-Peor, as Jerome long ago surmised ("IIJJS, 
aperire). . . . He was probably also worshipped as the ' Sun-God.' p.732. 

Ans. The above very strikingly illustrates the view expressed in (VI.574, 
&c.), that the worship of the Hebrews in Canaan, like that of the neigh- 
bouring peoples, was originally the worship of Yahvb as the Sun-God, 
whom they reverenced, after the example of the tribes around them, as ' the 
Baal ' or lord of the land, and ultimately adopted as their own National 
Deity in the days of Saul and David. Hence we can account for the lascivious 
rites practised at Jerusalem in the Temple itself, and evidently in honour of 
Yahve, e.g. the prostitution of male and female devotees alluded to in 
D.xxiii.18, and only suppressed by Josiah — with priests like Hilkiah and 
prophets like Jeremiah by his side, and himself a mere youth, over whom 
therefore the influence of such advisers would be very great — in the 
eighteenth year of his reign, 2K.xxii.3, xxiii.7. Plence also we can explain 
the ofiering of human sacrifices in honour of Yahve, G.xxii.1-19, .Ju.xi. 
30-40, coin2J. 5?K.xvi.3, xvii.l7, xxi.6, xxiii.lO, Jer.vii.31, xix.6, xxxii.-15, 
Ezxvi.20,21, xxiii.37,39, Ps.cvi.37,38, and the ready adoption by the 
worshippers of Yahve of the worship of Baal-Peor, N.xxv.1-5. 

Chap.xxii.l(L.L.),2-41(O.S.). 

108. ti.28. and the Lord opened the mouth of the ass.l The account of this 
occurrence can hardly have cmnefrom anyone else than Balaam himself, and may, 
perhaps, have been given by him to the Israelites after his capture in the war against 
Midian. That which is here recorded was apparently perceived by him alone 
amongst human witnesses. Por, though his two servants were with him, v.li, 
and the envoys of Balak also, v.Zb, yet the marvel does not appear to Imve at- 
tracted their attention. The cries of the ass would seem then to have been sig- 
nificant to Balaam's mind only. God may have brought it about that sounds 
uttered by the creature after its kind became to the prophet's intelligence- as 
though it addressed him in rational speech. ... On the other hand, the opinion 
that the ass actually uttered with the mouth articulate words of human speech 
(though still defended by . . . Wordsworth, &c.), or even that the utterance of 
the ass "was so formed in the air as to fall with tlie accents of man's voice on 
Balaam's ears, seems irreconcilable with Balaam's behaviour. Balaam wus, 

F 
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indeed, labouring under derangement, induced by his indulgence of avarice and 
ambition, and this too aggravated at the moment by furious anger. Yet it se-ems 
scarcely coTiceimUe that he could actually ham heard hnman speech from the mouth 
of his own ass, and even go on, as narrated in u.29,30, to hold a dialogue with her, 
and slow no signs of dismay and astonishment. 

vM. and he saw the angel of the Lord.] The angel was outwardly visible, as 
in E.xiT.19, and was thus now seen by Balaam, as before by the ass, yet was 
visib'e with such limitation that he was not beheld by any others. Beyond this we 
know not the manner or conditions of his appearance. ^.736. 

Ans. We must leave the difference between this Commentary and Bp. 
WoKDSwoKTH to Settle itself. For our present purpose it is enough to ask 
whether Balaam's two servants and the envoys of Balak heard Salaam's 
words, when speaking with the ass, v.29, or with the angel, j;.34, or the 
angel's words, i;.32,.33,35 ? Or was the whole of this conversation, as well 
as the ' cries of the ass ' and the appearance of the angel, ' significant to 
Balaam's mind only ' ? 

The story in N.xxxi, which says that Balaam was ' slain with the sword,' 
not that he was captured, is due to the L.L. (VI.110,179). This being the 
ease, it is difficult to see how the Israelites could have got possession of a 
copy of the prophecies of Balaam, as delivered to the Moabites, or have 
been informed of the events preceding their delivery. But the Commentary 
says : — 

It would seem that Balaam did not fall in battle, but was 'judicially executed' 
P.1G7— 

of which fact, however, no trace appears in the story ; rather, J.xiii.22 
speaks of Balaam as ' slain by the sword among them that were slain by 
them,' as if he had fallen with the rest on the battle-field. 

109. It seems probable that Balaam was from the first a worshipper in some 
sort of the true God, and had doubtless learned some elements of pure and true 
religion in his home in the far East, the cradle of the ancestors of Israel. . , . 
He had, we may be sure, inquired into the past history and present hopes of this 
remiirkable nation. And we find him, accordingly, using language which reflects 
that of the Jewish records, and implies a knowledge of the promises made to 
their forefathers. Above all, we find him employing on occasion the Most Holy 
Name, p.738. 

Ans. The above is Keil's method of accounting for the facts that 
Biilaam not only uses freely the name 'Jehovah,' xxii.8,13,18,19, xxiii.3,8, 
12,21,26, xxiv.0,13,13, but is actually made to speak of 'Jehovah my 
Elohim,' xxii.18, and that not only are there distinct allusions in Balaam's 
prophecies to passages in Genesis, but N.xxiv.0% co7np. xxiii.24'', repeats 
the identical words of G.xlix,0(VI.l 11)— comp. also N.xxiv.9'' with G.xii.3, 
xxvii.29 — N.xxiii.lO with G.xiii.l6, xxviii.l4 — all which, with many other 
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signs of the Jehovistic style (VLApp.ZB), must be attributed, of course, to 
the Jewish writer — as well as the pure Hebrew in which the whole is 
wiitten, without a trace of Aramaisms, such as might be expected to cha- 
racterize throughout the prophecies of Balaam. 

110. When his perversity was at length overborne ■ , . he became reckless and' 
desperate, and, as if in defiance, counselled the evil stratagem by which he hoped 
to compass indirectly that ruin of God's people which ho had been withheld from: 
working otherwise. ^.738. 

Ans. The statement that Balaam was slain among the Midianitea, 
N.xxxi.8, J.xiii.22, belongs to the L.L., and the notion of his having 
' counselled the evil stratagem ' of seducing the Israelites to the worship of 
Baal-Peor, N.xxv.1-5, is thus built upon a false foundation and is purely 
imaginary. Accordingly D. makes no allusion whatever to Balaam's having 
in this way ' compassed indirectly the ruin of God's people,' xxiii.4,5, but. 
adheres to the facts stated in the O.S. 

Chap.xxiii(O.S.). 

111. «.4. God met Balaam.] God — in the original 'Elohim,' though the con- 
text hefore and after has ' Jehovah ' : comp. Introd. to Oenesis, ^.24,25. p.740. 

Ans. For what purpose the above reference is made I cannot conceive. 
But, at all events, we have here an illustration of the weakness of Bp. 
Beownb's reasoning, which, assuming erroneously that the Elohistic and 
Jehovistic writers of the Pentateuch are distinguished by modern critics 
chiefly by their habitual use of the name Elohim or Jehovah respectively, 
would explain the repeated recurrence of one name or the other in any case 
by saying that — 

when in any one chapter or section we find either the word Elohim or the name 
Jehovah, we are very likely to find the name frequently recurring: . . . its having 
occurred once would inevitably lead to its continued and frequent occurrence. 
^.24,25. 

Here, for instance, instead of ' Elohim ' or ' Jehovah ' being nsed ex- 
clusively or recurring in separate groups, we find ' Elohim,' vA,27, ' El,' 
t).8,19,22,23, but 'Jehovah,' ?).3,5,8,12,16,17,21,26. So in xxii we have 
' Jehovah,' ^.8, and 16 times altogether, but also ' Elohim ' or ' El ' 6 times ; 
in xxiv we have 'Jehovah,' v.lfi,ll,13,lZ, but also 'Elohim' or 'El,' 
».2,4,8,16,2a See (^Intr. to. Gen. Cii). 

112. v.lO. who can count the dust of Jacob and the number of the fourth part of 
Israelii '•^- ^^^^ ^^'^ °°® °^ ^^^ ■^""'^ camps, into wliich the host of Israel wi\s- 
divided, seemed to swarm with innumerable niultitudos. Possibly Balaam could, 
only see one camp. ^.741, 

V 2- 
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An8. How is it that Balaam, if he had before him the whole host, as 

arranged in N.i,ii, — for Mr.Espnf says — 

In the Plains of Moab, where a long halt was made, the camp might lie ' four- 
square ' or nearly so, ^.660 — 

makes no reference whatever to the Tabernacle and the Arh in the midst 
of the Camp ? But the Commentary itself corrects the above note, which 
would imply that the L.L. with its fourfold camp (N.i,ii) was known to 
the writer of Balaam's prophecies, by another note, as follows : — 

*.10. Hie fourth -part of Israel.'] The word j;n is perhaps rather to be 
rendered ' progeny,' as Eashi, Saad., Sam., Vulg., &e. The A.V. has the support 
of Onkelos and the Palestine Targum. The sense thus given, though adopted by 
Keil, Bp. Wordsworth, and other modern commentators, savours somewhat of that 
proneness to excessive minuteness which marks Jewish exegesis; and the former 
lendering suits better the poetical character of the passage. p.7i3. 

Chap.xxiv(O.S.). 

113. vA. falUiig into a trance.'] The faithful prophets of the Lord do not 
appear to have been subject to these violent illapses. ^.743. 

Ans, See Dan.viii.18, x.9,15-17. 

114. t).7. his king shall be higher than Agag.] The name, apparently heredi- 
tary (IS.xv) to the chieftains of Amalek, means 'high' or, as Arabic analogy 
suggests, ' fiery.' . . . The words point to the Amalekite kingdom as highly 
prosperous and powerful at the time, conip. ■u.20, but as to be far excelled by the 
future glories of Israel. The Amalekites never, in fact, recovered their crushing 
defeat by Saul, lS.xv.2, &c., though they appear again as foes to Israel in the 
reign of David, lS.xxvii,xxx. p.TH. 

A}is. Now that we know how the Pentateuch has been composed, the 
mention here of Agag, as a mighty potentate, is a sign of the age when 
this passage was written, in connexion with IS.xv, vk. about the time when 
the glory of Amalek had just passed away, and was remembered as a thing of 
the last generation (VI.508). It was only a small horde that ravaged the 
south of Judah in David's time, whom David pursued, and smote utterly 
with a small force of 400 men, lS.xxx.10,17. 

115. f.l9. There can be no doubt that the victories of David were a partial 
accomplishment of these predictions. ... It is, however, no less clear that these 
victories do not exhaust the import of Balaam's predictions. For he emphatically 
promises to Israel a, complete and permanent conquest of Moab and Edom ; and 
no such conquest was achieved by David or any of his successors. ^.746. 

Ans. David certainly ' efliioted for a time a complete subjugation of 
Moab,' ;j.746, and Edom, 2S.viii.2,14, and the prophetical writers ^f his day. 
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no doubt, believed that it -was 'permanent.' We have here another 
evidence of the age in which Balaam's prophecies were written ; whereaa 
the fact that no allusion is made here to the conquest of Amynon shows that 
they were written previously to that event, when David was on friendly 
terms vdth the Ammonites, as indicated in 2S.X.2 — that is, they were 
composed about B.C. 1040 (VI.609-511). 

116. It is further apparent that Edom and Moab are named by Balaam, as 
they are also by the prophets, not for their own sake merely, but as representa- 
tives of the heathen nations who were hostile to the Theocracy . . . and in tho 
threatened ruin of Edom and Moab is indicated the eventual destruction of all 
that resists the kingdom of God in its power. ^.746. 

Ans. Why, then, is ' Amalek ' also mentioned in d.20, or Asshur in b.24 ? 
It is plain that these are all ' named for their own sake.' 

117. The 'Star' and 'Sceptre' of the prophecy too, like the 'Sceptre' and 
'Lawgiver' of G-.xlix.lO, point naturally rather to a line of princes than to an 
individual . . . and that, too, in 'the latter days,' u.l4, the ordinary prophetic 
designation for the time of the Messiah, Dan. x. 13. To a Christian the connection 
between the star and sceptre of Balaam and the star of the King of the Jews, 
which the wise men saw, is self-evident. As they were ' wise men from the 
east,' Matt.ii.l, so was Balaam also ' a wise man from the east,' xxiii.7. ^.746. 

Ans. No doubt, the words here ascribed to Balaam had in view the line 
of David, which (it was hoped) would be perpetuated in its rule over ' all 
Israel.' The days of David's reign were ' the latter days ' referred to in 
j).I4 from the assumed standpoint of Balaam : in the age when these 
prophecies were written, there was no thought of a Messiah, coming in the 
end of time to ' restore again the kingdom to Israel.' The connexion 
between Balaam's Star and the Star in Matt.ii.2 is obvious enough : but it 
existed only in the fancy of the writer of this later legend of the visit of 
the three ' wise men from the east ' to worship the infant Jesus, or rather in 
that of those with whom the legend originated. 

118. '0.21. the Kenites.'] Krst mentioned in G.xv.19, as one of the tribes 
whose territory was promised to Abraham. . . . But it seems unlikely that the 
Kenites of G.xv.l9, who were to be dispossessed by the descendants of Abraham, 
are identical with those of whom Balaam speaks, and who were, because of good 
ofi6.ces rendered at the time of the Exodus, always regarded as kinsmen and friends 
by Israel, 1S.XV.6, xxvii. 10. It is probable, rather, that the Kenites of G.xv.19 
were a Canaanitish people who derived their name from the city Kain, which fell 
eventually within the borders of the tribe of Judah, and that the descendants of 
Hohab, who appear in Ju.i.l6 as making war in this very district, possessed 
themselves of this city and with it of the name Kenite also. This they would 
seem to have already done when Balaam uttered his prediction. ... It may well 
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bo that this roving band of Midianites had already entered Canaan, perhaps 
along the sliorcs of the Dead Sea, and by routes impracticable for the huge host 
of Israel. 

('.22. nevertheless the Kenite shall be wasted, ^-c] Eender/or Knin shall surely 
not he disiroyed until Asshur, ^-c. The words are not, as they appear in the A.V., 
a prediction of evil to the Kenites, but a promise, on the contrary, of safety to be 
long continued to them. The assurance of Moses to Hobab, x.32, is in substance 
endorsed by Balaam . . . and in fact they shared the fortune of God's chosen 
people until the Captivity, p.748. 

Ans. Balaam is here represented as looking around upon the nations 
neighbouring- to Israel, and more or less hostile to it, as Ainalek, Moab, 
Edom, &c. How, then, should he turn suddenly to address the ' roving 
tribe ' of Kenites, already living in Canaan, and ' regarded as kinsmen and 
friends by Israel ' ? Probably the Kenites here and in G.xv.lO were a tribe 
closely connected with Amalek, after which they are here mentioned, as in 
lS.xv.6 they are spoken of as living among the Amalelrites in Saul's time — 
to which Moses' father-in-law was supposed to belong, though his family 
had separated from the main body of the tribe and followed the fortunes of 
Israel, N.x.20-32, Ju.i.16, iv.ll. The Kenites had not been subdued by 
David, but probably they were threatened by the advance of the Assyrian 
power in that age (VI.512,513). 

119. ti.22. riD is ordinarily, and in classical Hebrew, interrogative; and the 
phrase PID'TJ? would mean, as in margin, 'how long?' But such a sense, 
though retained here by some commentators, does not suit the construction ; 
and the particle njj, on which the question turns, is employed by Balaam, 
xxiii.2,23, in a non-interrogative sense. In his mouth this use must be regarded 
;is an Aramaism ; and an Axamaism is a token of the Hebrew in which it occurs 
being of a very early or a very late date. ^.749. 

Ans. As this, on our view, is a very early passage, tbe occurrence of this 
Aramaism (if there be one) may be explained, as above, independently of 
Balaam's dialect— especially as it is the only instance of the kind detected 
in these prophecies, which might be expected to be full of them. 

120. ■W.24. and ships shall come from the coast of Chittim, and shall afflict 
Asshur, and shall afflict Eber, and he also shall perish for ever.'] It is evident that 
the prophecy now before us extends its view far beyond the latest day tliat has 
ever been assigned for the composition of the Pentateuch, and even for the closing 
of the volume of the Old Testament. The ' ships of Chittim ' were naturally 
referred, in the days of the Maccabees, to the Macedonian invasion of Asia ; nor 
is it easy to see how any event of less magnitude can adequately interpret the 
broad prediction of affliction to Asshur and Eber. ^.748. 

Ans. "What if the reference may bo to the Westei-n invasion of Ada 
celebrated in the ' Iliad,' the echo of which must have resounded through 
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Phoenicia and Palestine ? Tlie date of the Fall of Troy is fixed at B.C. 1127 
{Oxf. Chrm. Table of Ancient History, p. Q, 7), about 40 years before the 
birth of David. See (VI.514-6). 

121. U.26. rettirned. to his own place.'] Not to his own land, for he remained 
amongst the Midianites, to plot by new means against the people of God and to 
perish in his sin, xxxi.8,16, Eev.ii.l4. The phrase, which is of frequent recur- 
rence, e.g. Gr.xviii.33, xxxi.55, lS.xxvi.26, 2S.xix.39, is idiomatic, meaning merely 
that Balaam went away whither he would. ^.748. 

Ans. The O.S. knew nothing whatever about Balaam 'remaining amongst 
the Midianites, to plot and to perish,' which belongs to the L.L. (108), but 
supposes him to return to his home, as the phrase used undoubtedly im- 
plies, as anyone may see who will take the trouble to refer to G.xxxi.55, 
Ju.vii.7, comp. ij.S, ix.55, xix.28, cump. u.29, lS.ii.20, vi.2, xiv.46, xxvi.2o, 
2S.XV.19, xix.39, 2Ch.xxv.lO. The explanation above given is a mere 
perversion of the plain meaning of the Scripture, in support of the tradi- 
tionary view. 



Chap.xxv.l-/)(O.S.),6-18(L.L.). 



122. ti.8. tlie plague was stayed.] No plague had as yet been mentioned; but 
it appears from the next verse, and from God's words in tJ.ll, that a Divinely 
sent pestilence was raging until the wrath of God was appeased by the act of 
Phinehas. The term 'plague' may, however, be understood to include the 
slaughter wrought upon the offenders by ' the judges,' v.6. Comp. for such sense of 
the Hebrew word lS.iv.17, 2S.xvii.9. 

v.Q. twenty-and-four thousand.] St. Paul (lCor.x.8) says ' three-and-twenty 
thousand,' following probably the Jewish tradition, which deducted one thousand 
as the number slain by the hands of their brethren. p.750. 

Am. No doubt, in the passages cited the Hebrew word (na|D, ' stroke ' 
or ' smiting ') is used for ' slaughter.' But does Mr.EspiN mean Lo suggest 
that the judges slew 24,000 (instead of 1,000, as above), and then 'the 
slaughter ' by their hands was stayed miraculously (?), as soon as Phinehas 
had run his spear through Zimri and Cozbi? It is plain that the word is 
used here of a pestilence, as in xiv.37, xvi.48,49,50, comp. Ps.cvi.28-30, 
which has been added to the O.S. by the L.L. (VI. 112). 

123. ti.ll. The act of Phinehas must be regarded as exceptional. It was an 
extraordinary deed of vengeance, justified by the singular atrocity of the crime 
which provolied it. The later Jews rightly appreciated its character, thougli 
whilst guarding the application of a dangerous precedent by minute conditions, 
they lost the spirit of it, when they founded on it and on the similar act of 
Samuel,. lS.xv.33, the jus zclotyp>anim, i.e. the right accorded to every Jew to 
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punish summarily any gross and flagrant breach of the Divine Law committed in 
his presence. Cojjjp. the act of Mattathias, lMacc.ii.24, &c. . . . The stoning of 
Stephen (Acts vii) has been quoted as an application ofthejus zelotyparum. 

The act of Phinehas was not done under the commission of Moses given in v.o. 
. . , Nor is there any evidence, unless it be found in the approval of the deed 
afterwards, that he was bidden by extraordinary command of God to do it. It 
was Hs own justification. Its merit consisted in the evidence it gave that his heart 
was riyht hi fore God. . . . How tlioroughly the nation adopted the deed is mani- 
fest by the conspicuous position from henceforth assigned to Phinehas, xxxi.6, 
.T.xxii.13, &c., and by the fame which attached to him and it ever afterwards. 
p.lbl. 

Alls. This dangeroua doctrine would justify assassination in any age on 
religious, or moral, or even political grounds — e.ff. of Henri IV. by Ravaillac, 
or of William of Orange. But the passage before us belongs to the L.L., 
and doubtless reflects the feeling of the ' later Jews/ and xxxi.6, J.xxii.13, 
&c., are also due to the L.L. (VI.11G,1,S6). 

124. ■y.13. and he shall have it, and his seed after him, even the covenant of an 
everlasting priesthood.'] It is not the high-priesthood that is here exclusively 
intended : to this Phinehas had not as yi^t succeeded, for his father Eleazar was 
still alive. Yet after he had become high priest the office, with a short interrup- 
tion from the days of Eli to those of David, when for unknown reasons it was 
fiUed by descendants of his uncle Itliamar, was perpetuated in the line of Phinehas ; 
nor indeed is it known to have departed from that line again until the typical 
priesthood of the sons of Aaron was merged in the actual priesthood of the 
Saviour of mankind. p,Tb\. 

Ans. The ' typical priesthood of the sons of Aaron/ as well ss the dis- 
tinction of the ' priests ' and the ' Levites/ belongs to the L.L., being a 
fiction of the later Jews after the return from the Captivity (^1.451-6). 
It must certainly bo no easy matter to account for ' the short interruption 
from the days of Eli to those of David ' — more than a century and a half (!), 
cump. lS.iv.18, lK.ii.3 — of the descent of the high-priesthood in the line of 
Phinehas, in direct contradiction to this word of Jehovah. But the notion 
that EU, the ancestor of Abimelech, was a descendant of Ithamar and 
Zadok of Eleazar or Phinehas, is entirely due to the Chronicler, ICh.xxiv. 
2-0. What sign is there that either Jehoiada, the chief priest in the time 
of Joash, 2K.xi.4, &c., or Urijah, in that of Ahaz, 2K.xvi.lO, &c., was a 
descendant of Phinehas ? 

125. v.\1. vex the Midianites.] As the Israelites are to ' vex the Midianites ' 
alone, it may be inferred that, though the licentious rites of the Moabites had 
furnished the occasion, yet it was the Midianites in particular that had been the 
active agents in corruptjug the people. ^.7S2. 

Ans. It is the L.L. which introduces the Midianites hero and in xxxi : 
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the O.S. speaks only of the 'daughters of Moah,' xxv.l, and D. refers only 
to the Moahites in connexion with Balaam, D.xxiii.3-5, saying nothing 
about the war on Midian, or the hostility between the Israelites and 
Midianites, and not even naming the latter anywhere. 



Chap.xxvi(L.L.). 

126. V.5. Seven of the tribes, of which are the three belonging to the camp 
of Judah, show an increase of numbers ; and five, among whom are the three 
belonging tx) the camp of Eouben, show a decrease, p.752. 

Am. To show further the artificial character of these numbers, six tribes 
exceed 50,000 at each numbering, and six fall short of 50,000, but so that 
the total number shall be nearly the same on both occasions. Moreover, 
all of them here make up i-ound hundreds, except that Reuben has an odd 
thirty, showing that they were not reckoned by fifties, as might have been 
suggested from the numbers at the previous census (N.i,ii) being also all 
roimd hundreds, except that Gad has an odd 60. 

127. V.5. The most remarkable decrease is in Simeon, which now shows less 
than half its former strength. To this tribe Zimri, the chief offender in the 
recent transgression, belonged, xxv.l4. Probably his tribesmen generally had 
followed his example, and had accordingly suffered most severely in the plague. 
In the parting Blessing of Moses, uttered at no great interval from this date, the 
tribe of Simeon alone is omitted, p.762. 

The earlier list (G.xlvi) enumerates Chad among the sons of Simeon. As this 
name does not appear either here or in Chronicles, it is probable that his family 
had become extinct. They may have been carried off in the recent plague : pos- 
sibly they were ' the chief house among the Simeonites,' of which Zimri had been 
prince. p.75S. 

Ans. The loss by the ' plague ' will hardly account for the diminution in 
the number of Simeon. If all the 24,000 who died by the plague, xxv.9, 
had been Simeonites, this tribe, numbering now 37,100 less than before, 
would have lost 18,100 by other causes, while no other tribe had lost more 
than 8,000. 

The 'parting Blessing of Moses ' in D.xxxiii was written in the age of the 
Deuteronomist (VI.135), and therefore before this chapter, which belongs 
to the L.L. In that Blessing Simeon is omitted, because the tribe had 
been long extinct, portions of it having migrated and the rest probably 
absorbed in Judah (Vl.ch.xiii, note "»). Possibly, the L.L., by reducing 
its numbers from 59,300 to 22,200, may have desired to indicate that the 
tribe was tending towards extinction. But it has very inconsistently repre- 
sented the faithful Levites, who were not doomed in N.xiv nor involved in 
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the guilt of N.xxv, as only increased by 1,000 of all ages, 'from a month old 
and upwards/ during the 38 years, v.Q2, coOTp.iii.39. 

128. Each tribe is, in the ensuing catalogue, represented as subdivided into 
certain chief families. . . . The ancestral heads after ■whom these families are 
named correspond nearly with the grandchildren and great-grandchildren of 
Jacob, enumerated in G.xlvi. Both lists consist mainly of grandchildren of 
Jacob, both contain also the same two grandchildren of Judah, and the same two 
grandchildren of Asher. It a'ppcars then that the document in Genesis must be 
regarded as a list, not of those who went down in their own persons with Jacob 
into Egyjpt, hut oi those whose names were transmitted to their posterity of the 
date of the Exodus as the heads of Israelitish houses, and who may thus be 
reclioned the early ancestors of the people. p.7S3. 

Ans. There is not the least shadow of real ground for the above (italicised) 
assumption, which is merely invented in order to save the credit of the 
reutateuchal story, and directly contradicts the plain statements of the 
Scripture elsewhere. The list in G.xlvi distinctly professes to give the 
names of all the males who actually went down with Jacob into Egypt, 
r.6-8,20 ; and accordingly it includes Jacob, his eleven sons and one 
daughter, his fifty grandchildren and four great-gi-andchildren, making, to- 
gether with Joseph and his two sons already in Egypt, ' 70 souls,' v,27, E.i.5, 
D.X.22, Acts vii.l4. Does Mr.EspiN mean to say that Jacob and his sons are 
reckoned in G.xlvi as ' heads of Israelitish houses ' as well as his grandsons 
— e.g. the ' house of Jacob ' as well as the ' house of Reuben,' or the ' house 
of Joseph ' as well as the ' house of Ephraim ' and the ' house of Manasseh ' P 
And why is Dinah named in v.lb, or Serah in v.ll, who were not ' heads of 
houses ' at all, comp. N.xxvi.46 ? 

The L.L. has apparently based its account in N.xxvi on this earlier list, 
the names of the families (except those of Manasseh and Ephrnim, ii.28-37, 
which are not given at all in G.xlvi), being drawn from it, with some 
slight variations (perhaps through mistakes of copyists), e.g. Nemuel, Zerah, 
Zephon, Ozri, Arod, Jashub, Shupham, Hupham, Shuham, Sarah, d.12,13,15, 
16,17,24,39,42,46, for Jemuel, Zohar, Ziphion, Ezbon, Arodi, Job, Muppim, 
Huppim, Hushim, Serah, G.xlvi.10,16,13,21,23,17, while Ohad, Lshui, Becher, 
Gera, Rosh, G.xlvi.10,17,21, are omitted in N.xxvi, Ard and Naaman, sons 
of Benjamin, G.xlvi.21, are reckoned as grandsons, N.xxvi.40, and their 
father's family is given, ' the Eelaites,' d.38, as well as their own, as is the 
case also with Pharez and his eons, t).20,21, and Shuthelah and his sons, 
j).35,36. 

129. It is not necessary to regard each house as consisting of actual lineal 
descendants only, or yet as comprising always aU the descendants of the ancestor 
whose name it bears. In some cases, probably, families attached themselves to 
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more powerful households to which they were akin, and became merged in them, 
and so lost all separate name and place. It is likely, e.g., that Dan had many 
children and many branches of descendants, notwithstanding that they were all 
comprised, by estimation, in the family of the one son known to us. ^.753. 

Ans. Here again is an assumption (italicised) made without the slightest 
foundation, in the very teeth of the Scripture statements in G.xlvi.23, 
N.xxTi.42, for the purpose of meeting the very obvious objection that one son 
of Dan can hardly have had 62,700 adult male descendants in the fourth 
generation, N.i.38, and, of course, about as many females (1.125). 

130. In other cases, where new families sprang up and took their name from 
leaders of a younger generation, the family named after the older ancestor would 
consist only of such remnant of his descendants as had not become incorporated 
in the yoxmger families, e.g. in the tribe of Epliraim the Shuthalhites appear to 
have absorbed the Eranites, although the latter were actually descended, through 
Eran, from Shuthelah. y.753. 

Ans. The above is probably said to account for the fact that the ' Eranites,' 
mentioned in N.xxvi.36, are not named in l.Ch.vii.20,21, where the ' Shu- 
thalites ' are named. But this will not account for Jacob being reckoned 
in G.xlvi.8, as well as his sons, or Joseph, as well as his sons, in d.27(128). 

131. f.29. Gilead."] Amidst some confusion, occasioned by the manner in 
which the records were copied, the genealogy of lCh.vii.l4, &o., reveals to us the 
fact that either the mother or grandmother of Gilead was an Aramite. Eor this 
reason, doubtless, he was named after the territory whereon Laban the Aramite 
and Jacob the inheritor of the promises had finally parted, G-.xxxi.25,47. These 
associations probably suggested the special allotment in the district of Gilead to 
the Machirites, xxxii.40, as being the district from which their ancestress had 
sprung, and which had given its name to the head of their families, jp.754. 

Ana. The account in G.xxxi.25,47, of the origin of the name Gilead is, no 
doubt, fictitious. The genealogy in ICh.vii.li, &c., if it could be relied 
on, would indicate, when considered historically, that the inhabitants of 
Gilead — whatever may be the origin of the name — were of mixed descent, 
partly Israelite, partly Aramsean. 

132. V.5S. Of the other families named in N.iii the Shimites would seem to 
be now extinct or to have been incorporated with the Libnites, and the Uzzielites, 
if they still survived, in like manner with another of the Kohathite families. 
The Izharites of iii.27 were probably now all known as Korahites, Korah being 
the son of Izhar. p.756. 

It seems most likely that several words have fallen out of the text in this 
place. On comparing the Levite families here named with iii.18-20, E.vi.l7, &c., 
those of Shimei and TJzziel are omitted, and the latter family at any rate was 
neither extinct nor obscure, camp. E.vi.22, L.x.4. ^'•757. 

Ans. There is no ground whatever for supposing that 'several words have 
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fallen out of the text in this place,' because these genealogical statements of 
the L.L., inserted prohaby by different hands at different times, are not in 
thorough accord with each other. Certainly, the family of Uzziel is re- 
presented by the Chronicler as ' neither extinct nor obscure ' in David's 
time, ICh.xv.lO, though even here the fictitious character of his statements 
is indicated by the fact that, after reckoning 120 Kohathites, 220 Merarites, 
130 Gershonites, v.b-7, he goes on to add 200 ' sons of Elzaphan' 80 ' sons 
of Ilelson,' 112 ' sous of Uzziel,' of whom ' Hebron ' and ' Uzziel ' were sons 
of Kohath, E.vi.lS, and 'Elzaphan ' was a son of 'Uzziel,' t>.22, and their 
sons would therefore all be ' Kohathites.' 

133. U.59. The mode of filling up the ellipse adopted by the A. V., though 
supported by most authorities ancient and modern, is merely conjectural. It is, 
too, quite without parallel. It seems most likely that several words have fallen 
out of the text in this place (132). . . . Moreover, Jochebed, the mother of 
Moses, could not be strictly the daughter of Levi ; for three centuries must have 
intervened between the death of Levi and the birth of Moses. Amram and 
Jochebed were the descendants of Levi, probably seven or eight generations re- 
moved. ... In the face of the strong probability that the test is very imperfect, 
and in the absence of means for restoring it, conjectures as to what the proper 
sense may be are wholly useless, p.757. 

Ans. The above is an ingenious mode of evading the difficulty in question. 
But there is no reason for supposing that ' the text is imperfect,' and the 
meaning of the passage is perfectly plain, the verb being used impersonally, 
as in a multitude of other instances, ' whom one (fern.') bare tn Levi in 
Egypt ' = who was born to Levi, &c. There can be no doubt whatever that 
the L.L. does mean to represent Amram as taking to wife ' Jochebed, his 
father's sister,' E.vi.20, i.e. Kohath's sister, t).18, or Levi's daughter, u.l6 ; 
though, no doubt, this fact burdens the story with some serious improba- 
bilities, and Canon Cook has therefore done his beat to evade it (JEx. 27). 

134. u62. The total number of male Levites, 23,000, shows an increase of 
1,000 on the number at Sinai, iii.39. It is doxibtless to be ta/cen as a round 
numier, and, as before, includes the male children from a month old and upwards, 
as well as the male adults, p.766. 

Ans. It does not appear why the number of Levites, 22,000, iii.39, or 
23,000, xxvi.62, should be ' taken as a round number,' any more than the 
46,650 of Gad in i.25 or the 43,730 of Reuben in xxvi.7. In fact, it is plain 
from comparing iii.39,43,46, that the 22,000 is not to be bo taken : why, 
then, the 23,000 here ? 

But the fictitious character of the whole account appears not only from 
these artificial numbers, but from the fact that the Levites, who were not 
placed under the ban in xiv, nor shared in the (supposed) sin of the 
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Simeonitea in xxv, had in 38 years only increased by 1,000 oil 22,000 'from 
a month old and upward,' whereas at the ordinary rate they should have in- 
creased by nearly 1,000 each year (VI.461). 

Chap.xxvii(L.L.). 

135. W.21. and he shall stand before Eleasar the priest.'] Joshua was thus to 
be inferior to what Moses had been. For Moses had enjoyed the privilege of 
unrestricted direct intercourse with God: the other, like all future rulers of 
Israel, was to ash counsel mediately through the high-priest, and those means of 
enquiring of God wherewith the high-priest was entrusted. Such counsel Joshua 
seems to have omitted to seek when he concluded his hasty treaty vrith the 
Gibeonites, ix.3, &c. jp.759. 

Ans. The priestly L.L. takes care to subordinate Joshua and ' all future 
rulers of Israel ' to the high-priest. J.ix.3, &o., belongs to the O.S., and, of 
course, knows nothing about such subordination. 

Cliap.xxviii(L.L.). 

136. The daily offering had been already commanded, E.xxix.38, and, no doubt, 
additional offerings had become customary on festivals. But no such elaborate 
system as is here prescribed was or could possibly have been observed in the 
wilderness, corrvp. D.xii.8,9. The regulations of this and the next chapter there- 
fore point to the immediate prospect of that settlement in Canaan, which alone 
could enable the Israelites to obey them, p.769. 

Ans. It does not appear why ' no such elaborate system as is here pre- 
scribed could possibly have been observed in the wilderness,' more especially 
when we have before us the ' elaborate ' directions in L.i-vii, expressly 
meant to be carried out in the -wilderness, C07np. vii.SS. The bullocks, rams, 
and kids required are supposed to have been with them all along, and so too 
the flour, oil, and wine for the meat-offering, E.xxix.40, L.ii. "Where then 
was the difficulty in question, sufficient to explain the fact that these 
commands are only now first given, in the 40th year of the wanderings, for 
the offerings on the Sabbath and on the New Moon ? — 

the observance of which had been enjoined at Sinai, when the directions were 
given for making the silver trumpets, x.lO. jp.760. 

Or what reason is there for saying — 

This meat-oflfering connected itself, from its very nature, with the life of the 
Israelites in Canaan, not with their life in the wilderness, _p.759 — 

when we find such ' meat-offerings ' actually offered ' in the wilderness,' 
E.xl.29, L,vi.20-23, ix.4,17, x.l2, xiv.10,20,21,31, camp. j).3,8, ' the camp,' 
N.vii.13,19, &c., and called, as here, korhan, L.ii.1,4, &c., vi,20 ? 
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Of course, however, the L.L. intended all ita laws to be really practised— 
not in the wilderness, but — in Canaan. 

137. v.T. It is peculiar to the present passage that the liquor of the drink- 
offeriDg is described as ' strong wine,' Heb. shechar, a term usually employed to 
describe strong drink other than wine. The Targum here understands it of del 
wine. But the explanation probably is that the Israelites in the wilderness hid, 
in their lack of wine, substituted shecliar made from barley for it. Of barley 
they had doubtless been able to grow sufficient for their needs. They had thus 
observed the spirit, though not the letter, of the ordinance, .and their practice 
hitherto would naturally betray itself in the language now employed by Moses. 

p.7eo. 

Ans. These are not the words of Moses,\m.i the command of Jehovah, v.\, 
and we have just been told (136) that they 

point to the immediate prospect of that settlement in Canaan which alono 
could enable the Israelites to obey them. 

Are we to suppose that beer or ' barley-drink,' instead of wine, is here 
expressly ordered — by mistake or inadvertence — in regulations which were 
intended only to be carried out in Canaan ? 

138. ti.7. There are but few injunctions in the Pentateuch respecting drink- 
offerings. They are named in Leviticus only in ch.xxiii, and seem generally to be 
assumed rather than specified, p.160. 

v.\6. There was added a goat as a sin-offering; and this, though mentioned 
last, would seem in fact to have been offered first, since in all actually-recorded 
cases the sin-offering invariably preceded the burnt-offering, E.xxix. L.v,viii,ix, 
xir,xvi. 

«. 16-25. The details of the [Passover] offering had not been previously de- 
scribed ; but the command for an holy convocation on the first and last days of 
the festival appears in L.xxiii.7,8. ^.761. 

Ans. The facts here noticed, that drink-offerings are throughout ' assumed 
rather than specified,' that no direction is anywhere given for the order in 
which the sin-offering was to be offered, and that the offering on the seven 
days of the Feast of Mazzoth had not yet been enjoined, whereas the ' holy 
convocation on the first and last days ' had been ordered 38 years previously, 
are all indications that these law^ do but reflect the actual practice after 
the Captivity, and assume the points in question as well known, 

139. «.2e-31. The festival-offering at the season of firstfruits . . . nearly, 
though not entirely, nceords witli the sacrificial offering prescribed in L.xxiii.lS 
&c. . . . There and here the sin-offering is the same, and the seven lambs of the 
burnt-offering also. But instead of the two bullocks and one ram of Numbers, 
two rams and one bullock, with the further addition of two lambs for a peace- 
offering, are specified in Leviticus. The discrepancy in the number of bullocks 
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and rams is due, perhaps, to a corruption of the text. ... It is unlikely that 
two extensive sets of sacrifices, nearly identical in their details, should have been 
offered on the same day, and yet that the command enjoining each should make 
no reference to the_ other. The distinction between the two is indeed recognised 
by Joseplius, Ant.UX.x.e, who, however, in computing the aggregate of the 
animals specified in the two passages, errs as to the number of rams. But his 
statement probably represents only his own opinion ; and even the practice of the 
Jews after the Captivity would not be decisive as to the true meaning of the 
Mosaic Law. ^.761. 

Atis. Again the 'adjusting' hand was needed to remove the discrepancy 
between the above explanation, which gets rid of the difficulty in question 
by the summary process of altering the text, and that of Mr.CLAKK who 



It would indeed seem that the sacrifices prescribed in N.xxviii,xxix, were 
offered as additions to the continual Buint-oiFering, while aU those mentioned in 
this chapter (L.xxiii.18, 19) accompanied the rites peculiar to each festival, and 
formed more strictly essential parts of them. ^.621. 

In other words Mr.CLAKK asserts that — 

It is not unlikely that two extensive sets of sacrifices, nearly identical in their 
details, should have been offered on the same day, and yet the command enjoining 
each should make no reference to the other — ■ 

in direct opposition to the view of his brother commentator. 

On our view, of course, the difference in these later ordinances implies 
only either some inaccuracy on the part of the writer, or some uncertainty 
in respect of the prescriptions themselves. 

Chap.xxix,xxx(L.L.). 

Chap.xxxi(L.L.). 

140. V.2. the Midianiles.'] The Moabites are not included. It would thus 
seem that it was the Midianites, and they only, who deliberately set themselves 
to work the corruption of Israel. ^.766. 

Ans. The L.L. introduces the Midianites, both here and in xxv.6-18; the 
O.S. in xxv.1-5 speaks only of the ' daughters of Moab.' 

141. v.S. The Midianites had corrupted, and, as far as in them lay, ruined 
God's people, body and soul, and had done this knowing, as after the overruling 
by God of Balaam's attempts to curse Israel they must have known, that in 
doing it they were openly rebelling against God. From God, then, a no less open 
retribution overtakes them. 

The employment in this work of so small a number of Israelites as 12,000 (vA) 
against the whole numerous nation of Midiaii, the selection of an equal number 
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from each tribe irrespective of its warlike strength, the appointment of Phinehas, 
famous for his zeal against the very sin to which the Midianites had tempted 
Israel, to take the lead in the war with ' the holy instruments and trumpets,' v.6, 
and the extraordinary preservation of all those engaged, vA9, are tokens that on 
this occasion, no less than when the cities of the plain were destroyed by fire 
from heaven, the hand of God directed the stroke. 

Doubtless there were many amongst the Midianites who were personally guiltless 
as regards Israel. But the rulers deliberately adopted the counsel of Balaam 
against Israel, and their behests had been but too readily obeyed by their subjects. 
The sin therefore was national, and the retribution could be no less so. And 
such a judgment must necessarily fall on the whole people indiscriminately. It 
is also in this particular case obvious that to spare the male children would have 
prepared for Israel in a few years a nation of implacable foes. 

No doubt, a general license to slay at pleasure could hardly have been given 
without demoralising those employed. But the commission of the Israelites in 
the text must not be so conceived. They had no discretion to kill or to spare. 
Thoy were bidden to exterminate without mercy, and brought back to their task 
when they showed signs of flinching from it. ti.14. 

Ans. Happily the knowledge that this chapter belongs to the L.L., and 
is a pure fiction, relieves ua from all necessity of inventing a mass of special 
pleading like the above to justify this atrocious story, transcending infinitely 
in horror that of the well at Oawnpore, as an act of Divine ' retribution.' If 
there were 32,000 girls who ' had not known man ' — (say) under fifteen 
years — there would have been (say) 40,000 under twenty years, and there- 
fore 80,000 (VI.447, note) over twenty years, and consequently 80,000 males 
over twenty, besides 8,000 youths over fifteen, and 32,000 male children 
under that age. And we are to believe that ' the hand of God directed the 
stroke,' which involved the slaughter of these 88,000 men and youths, and 
tlie subsequent butchery in cool blood of 88,000 women and elder girls, 
and 32,000 lads and boys, while 32,000 young girls were carried off captive, 
V.85, of whom 72 were ' Jehovah's tribute,' and, £LS such, were specially 
reserved for the priests, vAl ! — after all which, it seems, they were carefully 
to ' purify ' themselves, their raiment, and their captives, ti.19,20, whose 
captivity, according to Mr.Espiu — 

rendered them to some extent a constituent part of the Israelitish people. ^.768. 

And we are further to believe that 12,000 Israelites slew these 208,000 
people without the loss of a single man, which Mr.Esnif explains by 
saying- 
There is no mention of any resistance on the part of the Midianites : probably 
they were routed by a sudden attack, ^.769 — 

and then drove off before them 675,000 sheep, 72,000 cattle, 01,000 asses. 
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and 32,000 female slaves, on the average 70 head of live stock, animal and 
human, for each man '- Or, if we do not beHeve all this, we are to be 
branded as 'sceptics ' and ' infidels,' 

142. i,.22. brass.-] Render copper. The verse is curious as illustrating the 
variety of metals in use at this early date for domestic purposes. AH these metals 
were common in Egypt centuries before the date of the Exodus, p.768. 

Ans. As this passage belongs to the L.L., we can only infer from it that 
'gold, silver, copper, iron, tin, lead,' were in use among the Israelites after 
the Captivity. 

143. ti.32. The numbers of sheep, beeves, asses, and persons taken are given in 
this and the following verges in round thousands. Hence the Lord's tribute, 
ti.29,37,38, &c., being the five hundredth part of the half, oo7jt£s out also in round 
numbers. Probably indeed this tribute, set apart at the time, formed the basis 
of the subsequent record ; and upon it the warriors' share, and the general totals, 
were calculated by multiplication, p.769. 

Ans. These 'round numbers ' show the fictitious character of the whole 
narrative, just as they do that of the numberings in N.i,ii,xxvi. 



Cliap.xxxii.l,16-24,33-42(O.S.),2-15,25-32(L.L.). 

144. Ch.xxxii presents some similar characteristics to xiii.xiv: ti.31,32 in it 
repeat «!.25-27, aud a.g- 15 maybe compared with xiv.6-10 and i).30. But tlie 
alleged traces of interpolation here are not demonstrative. ^.653. 

Ans. It will be observed that y.9-15 is assigned above to L.L., as are also 
xiv.6-10,-30. The ' traces ' of composite authorship are plain enough, and 
are given in (VI.117, &c.). 

145. 11.19. on yonder side Jordan or forward . . . on this side Jordan eastward.] 
The expressions in the Hebrew differ but slightly {me-eber lay~yarden, me-eber 
huy-yarden). And in t;.32 the latter is actually used of the district west of Jordan, 
though here applied to that east of it. The terms are therefore used with some 
laxity, and are here accordingly defined by the addition of ' forward ' and ' east- 
ward ' respectively. p.77l. 

Ans. The above statement is inaccurate as it stands ; it should be ' in v. 
32 the former Qay-yarden) is used of the district east of the Jordan, though 
here applied to that west of it.' 

The phrase means simply, ' across the Jordan ' : in one case the speaker is 
made to use it properly with reference to the land of Canaan, as ' across the 
Jordan ' from, his supposed position in the land of Moab ; in thegther he is 
made to use it incorrectly, with reference to the land of Gilead, &c., as 
' acro.ss the Jordan ' from the writer's point of view, this being the standing 

G 
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description of the trans-Jordanic district in historical times, Ju.t.17, vii.25, 
X.8, lS.xxxi.7. 

146. t).33. half the tribe of Mananseh.] This half-tribe . . is here mentioned 
for the first time. It would seem that Moses, when assigning to the pastoral 
tribes the inheritance which they desired, took opportunity at the same time to 
appropriate to these Manassites specially the district they had already subdued. 
p. 772. 

Ans. I have suggested, for reasons given in (VI.117-123), that v.ZZ 
followed originally v.l, and was followed by i).16-24 in the O.S., where the 
tribes make a voluntary offer to cross the Jordan and assist their brethren, 
as apparently implied in D.xxxiii.21, their lands being actually given to 
them by Moses, ?;.33, D.iii.l2--20, J.i. 13-15, xiii.8, instead of being only pco- 
mised to them conditionally, and the whole matter left in the hands of 
Eleazar and Joshua, &c., as in 1^.28,29, with the direction, t;..30 — ' But if 
they will not pass-over with you armed, they shall have possessions among 
you in the land of Canaan.' And note the strangeness of this threat — 'If 
they would not go-over to fight, but would stay on the eastern side of 
Jordan, they should h& forced to leave (to whom ?) the pastures so well 
suited for their cattle, and should have land found for them (to the crowd- 
ing of the other tribes ?) in Canaan, though they had taken no part in the 
conquest ' ! 

147. i>.Zi. Dibon] is reckoned as a Eeubenite town, J.xiii.9, whilst in Is.xv.2. 
and Jer.xlviii. 18,22, it is spoken of as Moabite. Occupied on the first acquisition 
of the territory by the Gadites, and assigned by Joshua to the Eeubenites, it was 
eventually recaptured by the Moabites, in whoso hands it remained, p.772. 

t>.36. The Jaazer and Jordan settlements were eventually confirmed to the 
Gadites as part of their inheritance. . . . But their Dibon settlement, which was 
cut off from the others, must have passed into the possession of Eeuben, J.xiii. 
16,17. i'.772. 

i;.37. Thus aU these Eeubenite cities clustered round Heshbon. . . . They pro- 
bably at the partition retained all these cities with the exception of Heshbon itself, 
which, passing to the Levites, was thenceforth reckoned as within the tribe of Gad 
p.773. 

Ans. The variations above noticed probably only indicate the uncertainty 
which existed in the age of David, when (as we suppose) the O.S. was 
written, as to the boundaries of the trans-Jordanic tribes, which are only 
fully given in the case of the well-known tribes of Judah and Benjamin 
(VI.528). As Mr.EspiN observes— 

The western Israelites had but an imperfect knowledge of this district. ^.774, 

148. «.3G. Beth-hamn-] lay within the ground eovered by ilie Israelitish eamp, 
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and therefore can hardly have been occupied by the Gadites tiU the host crossed 
the Jordan, p.772. 

Ans. How can this be explained if Beth-haran was one of the places 
where they ' built fenced cities and folds for sheep,' u36, as they proposed 
and were ordered to do before crossing the Jordan, ^.16,24 ? AsMr.EspiN 



It is obvious that neither the Eeubenites nor the Gadites were the founders of 
the cities of which they thus took possession, and which the text describes them 
as ' building.' They probably fortified them, for the first time or afresh, so as to 
render them places of safety for their families during the campaigns on the other 
side of the Jordan, and provided them with all conveniences for their flocks and 
herds. ^.773. 

The statement above italicised, if correct, only tends to show the unhis- 
torical character of the whole narrative. 

149. vAl. Jair.] His own exploits — he was the conqueror of Argob, B.iii.l4 — 
gave new lustre to his name. And the fame of the family is attested by the 
history of Jair the Israelitish judge, doubtless a descendant. . . . 

The original ' Havoth- Jair ' were 23 in number, lCh.ii.22 ; in the days of the 
younger Jair, to whom they probably descended by inheritance, they either had 
increased to 30 or were reckoned at that round number, Ju.x.4. The western 
Israelites had, however, but an imperfect knowledge of this district, which was, 
moreover, crowded with towns. . . . Hence the appellation Havoth-Jair was 
son^etimes extended to more distant portions of the Machirite domain — to Argob 
with its 60 fortified cities, the very reverse, in their structure, of Havoth, and to 
Kenath, of which (vA2) not Jair, but Nobah, was the conqueror, D.iii.I4, J.xiii.30, 
lCh.ii.23. p.77i. 

Ans. Whatever ' inaccuracy as to this remote district ' may have existed, 
as we also suppose (147), among the 'western Israelites' of later days, yet 
how can this be ascribed to Moses, D.iii.l4, or Joshua, J.xiii.30 ? The 
Chronicler's statements cannot be relied on, and indeed his accoimt of Jair is 
manifestly fictitious. Thus he makes Jair ' take Geshur,' t;.23, contrary to 
the statement in J.xiii.2, camp, d.13, and so says Mr.EsPiN — 

Though Jair, the son of Manasseh, took Geshur, lCh.ii.23, yet the Geshuritos 
were not expelled, but dwelt among the Israelites, ^.814 ; — 

but J.xiii.2 says that they were still unsvhdued. And he makes him the 
grandson of Hezron, lCh.ii.21,22, who went down to' Egypt with Jacob, 
G.xlvi.l2 ; whereas even Moses and Aaron were only great-grandchildren of 
Levi, E.7i.20, N.xxvi.59, and these had now reached a very great age, while 
Jair must still have been a warrior, if he ' took the country of ^Vrgob,' 
D.iii.l4, and therefore must have been under twenty at the Exodus, 
N.xxvi.64,65, when Moses was 80 and Aaron 83 years old, E,vii.7. 

G 2 
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There can Ibe little doubt that the ' Havoth- Jair ' in N.xxxii.41 are 
identical with those in .Tu.x.4, D.iii.l4, lK.iv.13, and that the only really 
historical character is the ' Judge ' Jair of Ju.x.3, upon whose exploits or 
those of his sons, dimly seen through the haze of tradition, the notices in 
the Pentateuch are based. So Mr.Espm says of Nobah, who ' went and 
took Kenath and its villages, and called it Nobah after his own name,' 
1-42— 

Scripture mentions him no more ; but he is the hero of various extravagant 
legends in the Samaritan book of Joshua. ^.774. 

Chap.xxxiii(L.L. ). 

1.50. v.l. This list was written out by Moses at God's command, v.2, doubtless 
as H memorial of God's providential care for his people throughout this long and 
trying period. p.TTo. 

Alls. This list is due to the L.L. (VI.4^;;).34), and contains a series of 
Stations, enumerated perhaps by some one who had actually made acquaint- 
ance with the vdlderness. But it is also possible that some, at all events, of 
those in j).19-36, viz. the Stations during the 38 years' penal wandering, 
whose names are all Hebrew, may be fictitious. Thus, as we are told, ^.770, 
lUthmah seems to be derived from the ' broom-plant,' Rimmon-Parez from 
the ' pomegranate,' Libnah from the ' white poplar,' Kehelathah and MakJie- 
loth from ' assembly ' or ' congreg.ation.' 

The name was evidently given to the Station by the Israelites themselves [or, 
on our view, by the writer], and is not likely to have been locally preserved. 

So Mithcah from ' sweetness,' comp. Marah, ' bitterness ' — 

probably points to the excellence of the water at this Station. 

151. v.lS. Eiihmah.'] The name of this Station is derived from retem, the 
broom-plant, the 'juniper' ofthe A.V. This must be the same encampment as 
that which is said to have been at Kadesh, xiii.26. ^.776. 

Ans. The phrase ' to Kadesh ' in xiii.2(.; is interpolated (\'^1.94), and may 
have been originally only a marginal note by some writer of the L.L., not 
necessarily the writer of this chapter. Possibly ' Rithmah ' may here be 
used as another name for 'Kadesh ' of xiii.26, i.e. ' Kadesh-Barnea,' to dis- 
tinguish it from 'Kadesh (Petra)'in the land of Edom, xx.l=xxxiii.30. 
But this does not seem very probable. 

152. From t).19 to i).36 the Stations named are those visited during the years of 
penal wandering. The determination of their positions is difBcult, because during 
this period there was no definite line of march pursued. Some identifications are 
rendered probable by modern research, which may hereafter suggest others. 
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All indications thus far seem to show that the Israelites during this period did not 
overstep the boundaries of the wilderness of Paran, except to pass along the 
adjoining valley of the Arabah. Over the ridges of Paran, then, it is probable 
that for many years the people spread, while the tabernacle and organised camp 
moved about from place to place amongst them, p.776. 

Ans. Tho notion expressed in the words above italicised is a mere con- 
jecture, made for the purpose of avoiding certain difficulties, but for which 
there is not a shadow of support in the Pentateuchal story. And it is 
directly opposed to Mr.Espra's own argument elsewhere. 

During the lifetime of Moses . . . the nation had thus far lived in encamp- 
ment together, and so within a small compass. ^.858. 

153. f.31. Bene-jaakaTi] i.e. 'the children of Jaakan' ; in D.x 6 'Beeroth (i.e. 
the wells) of the children of Jaakan.' It is there stated that ' the children of 
Israel took their journey from Beeroth of the children of Jaakan to Mosera ' ; 
whilst here Mosera, or Moseroth, is placed first. There is nothing improbable in 
the supposition that the Israelites during their long wanderings visited these 
places twice, though Moses in this succinct list of Stations names each of them only 
once. The order here given (Moseroth, Bene-Jaakan) is perhaps that followed in 
the first march towards Canaan ; whilst the reverse order of D.x. 6 (Bene-Jaakan, 
Mosera) may have been adopted in the 40th year when the march was differently 
directed. The versa in Deuteronomy is, however, evidently a fragment, and 
probably a gloss, and its authority consequently uncertain. p.Tll. 

Ans. It is obvious enough that the words in question in D.x.6 are ' a frag- 
ment,' but, when we look at the context, it seems simply absurd to call them a 
' gloss.' In (VI.138, &c.) I have given reasons for believing that D.x.G'',?, 
maybe a fragment of the O.S., a portion of the original itinei-ary oiih& march 
of the Israelites, belonging properly to N.xxi.IO-20 — with its account of the 
dt-ath of Aaron, 'there Aaron died, and there he was buried,' viz. at Mosera, 
just exactly as we bave in N.xx.l, ' there Miriam died, and there she was 
buried,' viz. at Kadesh — a fragment, therefore, which the L.L. must have 
struck out, when it introduced its own account of the death of Aaron 
on Mount Ilor, xx.23-29, with the corresponding notices in xxxiii.38,39, 
D.xxxii.50. But D.x.G^, ' and Eleazar his son acted-as-priest in his stead,' 
is also due to the L.L., which alone knows anything about Eleazar, or 
indeed about Aaron ' acting-as-priest ' ; and therefore we may conjecture that 
the L.L. inserted these words, at the time when the rest of this fragment 
still remained iji its original position in N.xxi, before it was determined to 
give greater prominence to the death of Aaron, and the succession to the 
high-priesthood, as in xx.23-29, &c. Though meant, however, to be can- 
celled, it has been inserted by some accident after D.x.5, where it is obviously 
quite out of place. 
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154. i;.38,39. The notice that Aaron was 123 years old at his death in the 40th 
year of the Exodus accords with the notice of E.Tii.7, that he was 83 years old 
when he stood before Pharaoh. p.77S, 

Ans, E.vii.7 belongs to the L.L., as well as the passage before us, and 
their notices as to Aaron's age very naturally accord with each other. 

Cliap.xxxiv,xxxv,xxxvi(L.L.). 
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PBEFACE, 



The Eev. T. E. Espin, B.D., is the Commentator on the Book 
of Deuteronomy. And I feel bound, in the first place, to 
recognise the fair and courteous manner in which he has dealt 
with his opponents throughout, except in one or two instances. 
Thus, he has once reproached them, in language which might 
be retorted with some force upon himself, where he speaks of a 
theory of some eminent ' rationalist critics ' (with which I do 
not myself concur), with respect to the origin of the ' Soag of 
Moses,' D.xxxiii, as — 

a supposition such as no one would maintain^ unless he had adopted it on grounds 
other than those found in the Song itself, and had to- defend it to the utmost at all 
hoards. ^.919. 

So he uses an unfair weapon when he seeks to fasten on 
them the invidious charge of maintaining the ' spuriousnesa 
of Deuteronomy,' p.799. And, in like manner, he has twice 
allowed himself to take up the cry of Bp.BEOWNB, ' forger,' 
J9.796, ' forgery,' p. 800, as if, supposing the Book to have been 
written in a later age, according to the conclusions of Modern 
Criticism, there would be the slightest ground for attaching 
such a reproach to its author. In point of fact, as Mr.EsPiN 
very justly says, p. 792, Deuteronomy is only a kind of ' com- 
mentary on the Law,' that is, on the older laws in E.xx.22, &c., 
upon which the Covenant between Jehovah and Israel is sup- 
posed to have been based, xxiv.3-8, and many of the prescrip- 
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tions of which had in later times become obsolete, and required 
to be replaced by others more suitable to the existing circum- 
stances. In this Book, at any rate, Moses — not Jehovah — is 
represented as legislating throughout, and supplying a sort of 
' supplement or codicil,' p. 792, to the older legislation. The 
only part of the Pentateuch, to whixih the term ' forgery ' might 
perhaps with some justice be applied, is (as I have said in a 
former preface) the Later Legislation, in which the priestly 
writers have ascribed to Jehovah Himself laws contrived 
by themselves for the aggrandisement and glorification of their 
order. 

But Mr.EsPiN's Commentary, though to be commended for 
the calm and temperate spirit in which it is generally written, 
is liable to the same charge as the rest of this volume, viz. 
that from beginning to end it is merely a laboured attempt to 
build up traditionary notions, with scarcely a single noteworthy 
recognition of the results which have followed from the close 
examination of the Pentateuch in modern times by the most 
distinguished scholars of Europe. 

It is true, Mr.EspiN assents to the important innovation on 
the usual traditionary views, which Mr.CLAEK has advanced in 
the Commentary on Exodus (-£'a;.112), viz. that we have not a 
genuine copy of the Ten Commandments, as uttered by the 
Divine Voice on Sinai, either in E.xx or in D.v. And, as this 
conclusion has been deliberately adopted by two of these 
authorised Commentators, representing the whole English 
Episcopate, and must (we may fairly conclude) have been 
approved, not only by Canon CooK, the Editor, but by the 
Committee of reference ' on questions arising during the 
progress of the work,' viz. ' the Archbishop of York, in con- 
sultation with the Regius Professors of Divinity of Oxford and 
Cambridge,' Adv. p.2, it may be presumed that this fact, at aU 
events, will be recognised henceforth by the clergy generally of 
the Church of England, and be communicated to the laity, as 
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occasion may offer, by instruction from the pulpit or in 
schools. It seems impossible that any, possessing a knowledge 
of this fact, should be content to teach that ' God's command- 
ments,' which in his baptism every Christian is pledged to 
' keep, and walk in the same all the days of his life,' are ' the 
same which God spake in the twentieth chapter of Exodus,' 
without explaining from time to time, as opportunity shall be 
given, that these precepts of the Decalogue, as we now possess 
them in E.xx are not ' those which God spake,' any more than 
the version of them which we find in D.v — that ' God's 
commandments,' in fact, as uttered on Sinai, are irretrievably 
lost, being overlaid with the comments of Moses. It is possible 
that the plain statement of such a fact, made in the ears of 
most modem congregations, would produce in many a feeling 
of consternation, in not a few one of surprise that they have 
never been told this before, and in others, I imagine, a deter- 
mination to know move, and to search to the bottom of the 
secret which has so long been locked up from them. 

Again, Mr.EspiN allows that not only D.xxxiv, which con- 
tains the account of the death and burial of Moses, but 
parts, at least, of the chapters immediately preceding, xxxi- 
xxxiii, were — 

probably added to the rest by Joshua, or some other duly authorised prophet or 
leader of the people, after the death of Moses. ^.791. 

and that x.6,7 — 

may be, as may some other notices of a like character, e.g. ii. 10-12, 20-23, agloss. 
p.836. 

These, however, are unimportant concessions, which can be 
made without any serious difficulty from the traditionary 
point of view ; though some remarks upon them, critically 
considered, will be found in the proper places in the following 
comment upon this Commentary. 

A far more momentous admission, when regarded in its 
ultimate consequences, is that in which this Commentary 
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agrees with those on Leviticus and Numbers in renouncing the 
traditionary notion of Moses having received these laws by 
direct oral communication from, the Deity, except, perhaps, 
the Decalogue in its original form. According to Mr.EsPiN, 
Moses was throughout the legislator, though, of course, under 
Divine inspiration ; and the form of words which he has so 
frequently employed, ' Jehovah spake unto Moses,' must not 
be understood to mean that Moses heard these words addressed 
to him, and took them down in writing as they came from the 
mouth of the Divine Legislator, but only conceived the laws in 
question in his own mind under supernatm'al teaching, and 
enacted them for the good of his people. It is true, this 
seems to be distinctly at variance with the meaning of the 
Scripture writer in L.i.l, N.vii.89, comp. E.xxv.22, xxix.42,43, 
XXX. 6, 36, &c., which clearly imply actual oral communication 
between Jehovah and Moses, just as when the Ten Command- 
ments were spoken ' with a great voice unto all the Assembly,' 
D.V.22, only that these last were uttered publicly in the ears 
of Moses and the people, and the other laws were imparted to 
Moses alone, or in some cases to Moses and Aaron. It is not 
for me to attempt to reconcile these views, advanced in this 
Commentary, with the Scripture statements. They have very 
much the appearance of rationalism ; and they at once raise 
the question how the legislator could be sure that the laws 
which his reason suggested and his judgment approved, were 
Divinely infallible, like those which Jehovah Himself had 
spoken, or how ive can be assured that he was kept all along 
while framing them, by supernatural agency, from being at 
any single moment misled by human infirmity or ig-norance, 
as when, for instance, we find, as Mr.EsPiN says, that — 

Concubinage was tolerated and seduction but lightly punished under the Ijhw. 
pMi. 

Moreover, we might ask whether the conversations which 
Jehovah so frequently holds with Moses, e.r/. E.xxxii.7-10, 
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N.xi.16-20, xii.4,6-8,14, xiv.l 1,12,20-25,26-35, xx.8,12, are 
to be regarded as equally imaginary, the product of the mind 
of Moses under Divine inspiration ; for if, on such occasions, 
Jehovah really ' spake unto Moses ' with human voice in the 
Hebrew tongue, why not also in uttering these laws ? 

But I am bound to show that Mr.EspiN, like Mr.CLARK, and 
(we must suppose) the Editor and the Committee of reference, 
does really hold the above view — especially as he sometimes 
uses language of another kind, more in accordance with 
traditionary notions, as where he speaks of ' Grod's Law,' 25-894, 
' the laws revealed by God to His people by Moses,' p.893, and 
says — 

God has in the Mosaic Law positively commanded many things : these, how- 
ever, relate to external observances, which, if need be, can be enforced. p.%Z7. 

Moreover, the expressions which he frequently employs — 

ritual (laws, Law, enactments) of Moses, ^.837, 859, 880, 887, 889, 'Mosaic 
system' (ritual, covenant. Law, code, legislation), ^.791, 792, 866, 86], 863, 865> 
Sinaitio system (legislation), p.842, 845 — 

do not of necessity imply that he dissents from the popular 
' orthodox ' view. And Deuteronomy, being for the most part 
an address by Moses himself, who is supposed to be reciting 
and enforcing laws already delivered, there are not so many 
opportunities afforded in this Commentary as in the other 
portions of this volume, for expressing an opinion on this 
point. Still the following extracts sufiBciently indicate the 
views really entertained by Mr.EsPiN as to the nature of these 
revelations to Moses, and explain the sense in which the above 
phraseology is really used by him : — 

Having long ago propounded his formal legislative decrees, he now undertakes to 
explain and elucidate them. ^.792. 

The preceding books displayed Moses principally in the capacity of legislator or 
annalist. ^.792. 

Thus does Moses in the very act of completing his own institutions, foretell the 
eventual termination of them. ^.792. 
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No one but the original legislator and historian would deal with his subject in 
this free and independent spirit, p.796. 

The rebellion of Korah evidently included an attack on both the ecclesiastical and 
civil arrangements of Moses. ^.839. 

Several of the enactments in Deuteronomy are not found in the preceding books. 
But these additions do not betray another and a later hand than that which gave 
the original code. They are one and all such as are supplementary and explanatory 
of earlier laws, and might well be suggested by a short experience of the working of 
those laws, [dictated by Absolute Wisdom ! ] ^.799. 

The lawgiver was about to be withdrawn, and his institutions were at length about 
to be put into full effect, p.Si2. 

No doubt, the Great Day of Atonement, L.xxiii.26, &c. and the Feast of 
Trumpets, ®.23, &o. are as positively enjoined by Moses as are the three Festivals 
mentioned in the present chapter. ^.856 — [comp. ' Jehovah spake unto Moses,' v. 
23,26.] 

In this (N.xi.16, &e.), as in other parts of his legislation, Moses, strictly speaking, 
originates little, but regulates and developes what was in its germs already present 
in the social system and habits of his people, p.862. N.B. We read in N.xi.l6, 
' And Jehovah said unto Moses,' and comp. «.17, 18-20. 

He (the legislator) now summarily repeats, with some supplementary additions, 
from his former enactments, &e. ^.866. 

Those requirements sound indeed but small to Christian ears. But, when the 
ferocity and mercilessness of Oriental wars in ancient times are recollected, Moses 
Timy well in this, as in other respects, be thought to have carried his demands on the 
self-control of the people to the utmost they could then bear. p.87S. 

Moses neither institutes nor enjoins divorce. . . . Moses could not absolutely 
put an end to a practice which was traditional and common to the Jews with other 

Oriental nations Moses withholds the right of divorce in certain cases. 

^.886. 

Moses did not originate it, and in fact the rules in these verses, like those upon 
divorce, do bat incorporate existing immemorial usages, and introduce various wise 
and politic limitations and mitigations of them. ^.888. 

But, except on these three points, I have found nothing to 
show that Mr.EsPiN has emancipated himself from the most 
narrow traditionary views, or that he has earnestly studied the 
writings of the great Continental critics of the day, with the 
determination to give due weight to their arguments ; nor 
does he betray by a single allusion the fact of his being even 
acquainted with ' the latest information ' — e.g. in the writings 
of Geaf and Kuenen — on the subject of the Later Legislation 
of the Pentateucli. I have carefully reviewed the Commentary 
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from beginning to end ; and I do not think that I have left 
tinnoticed a single point which concerns the present contro- 
versy. The reader, who will follow the course of these notes, 
will have his attention directed to the serious difficulties which 
beset the traditionary view, one after another. And he will 
find that the explanations given in the Commentary, like those 
in the preceding Parts of this work, are of a most superficial 
character,* and utterly fail to ' supply satisfactory answers to 
objections resting upon' an honest, critical examination of the 
text.f 

Mr.EspiN, like his brother-Commentators, has avoided for 
the most part the linguistic questions which arise in the 
critical examination of his subject, though out of the 128 

* Those who cannot afford time to read through the folio-wing criticisms maybe 
referred to (63,56,60,65), or more generally— 

(i) For instances of weak, fallacious, or erroneoits reasoning, see /»!!?•. 4,5,26,27, 
30,31,34, Z)eMi!.5,16-18,26-28,35,36,39,44,45,47,50,51,57-59,61,62,64,66,68-71,87, 
98,100-102,105,109,110,116,119,126,128,154,162,174,180; 

(ii) For instances of evasive reasoning, see Deut. 3,4,37,38,41,42,48,62-66,60,66, 
86,88,90-93,99,133,136,148,150,152,179; 

(iii) For instances of inacewrate and uncritical reasoning, see Intr. 2,6,8-12,14, 
16,18-20,21,26, jOewif. 8,10, 14,18, 106, 106, 108,113,123,125,166,162,164,167,181- 

183; 

(iv) For instances confirming, directly or indirectly, the results arrived at in my 
work on the Pentateuch, se>elntr. 13,15,22,23, Deut. 1-3,7-9,11-13,17,19,21,22,24- 
26,29,32,40-42,49,58,59,67-69,73,76,79-84,87-91,94,96,102,134,161,176. 

t I have noted a few additional errata in this Volume of the Commentary which 
may be corrected in a future edition, ;p.651,1.61, left, for T.11-36, read V.l]-31— 
^.663, 1.17, right, dele ' of the other '— p.664, 1.1, right, for ' first-born ' read ' male 
children '—p.689, 1.26, right, dele ix.ll^p.771, 1.6,7,8, left, for ' latter, west, east,' 
read 'former, east, west'— ^.702, 1.42, right, for «.39 read t;.29— p.716, 1.48, left, 
L.xix.l7, erroneous— i).717, 1.26, left, tfefo L.x.l— ^.724, 1.10, left, for 20 read 
22—^.796, 1.2, left, for 19 (?) read 16—1.42, right, for xxiv. read xxiv.8,9— ^.807, 
1.2 from foot, left, for ' Jehoshaphat ' (?) read ' Joram '—^.812, 1.6, left, for iChr.xi. 
read lChr.ii.-^.814, 1.19, right, for ISam.xvii. read ISam.xxvii— p.822, 1.40, left, 
for E.XX.9, read E.xix.9-^.829, 1.1, left, for E.xxiii. read E.xxxiii.— p.869, 1.21, 
right, for i;.10-20 (?) read i;.20-22— ^.894, last line, left, for communication read 
commmaiior.— y.896, last but one, left, for 20-23 read 20-33-^.915, 1.28, right, 
for E.xs. read E.xxi. 
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pages allotted to his Commentary, 46 are expended in merely 
reprinting the English Authorised Version. On one single 
point, however, he has entered into this arena, and quoted a 
series of arguments, selected from KcENiG, to show that the 
Deuteronomist cannot possibly have been the prophet Jeremiah. 
I have shown below {Intr. 17-22) the worthlessness of these 
argmnents. And, though it is not essential to any theory as 
to the non-Mosaic origin and composite character of the 
Pentateuch to assign the different portions of it to particular 
authors, yet, if it is once admitted (as it now is generally by 
the most eminent modern critics) that this book was written 
in the latter years of the Jewish Monarchy, there is no reason 
a jpriori why it should not have been composed by Jeremiah ; 
rather, there is a strong presumption that it may be the work 
of his hand, since there is no other great prophet known to us 
in that age, to whom it could be so probably attributed, none 
whose writings are distinguished by like power and fluency, 
and by a very similar phraseology, which is very distinct from 
that of Ezekiel. But now that I have been led by Mr.EspiN's 
remarks to reconsider this question, the view which I have 
hitherto held rather as a very strong presumption, that Jere- 
miah was the reviser of the Pentateuch and the writer of 
Deuteronomy, has become a conviction. I have summed up 
below the arguments which tend decisively, as it seems to me, 
to this conclusion (/ni7'.23). And I regard the original ' Book 
of the Law ' or ' Book of the Covenant,' comprising D.iv.44, 
v-xxvi, xxviii,xxix.l, as a grand effort of Jeremiah's youth to 
stem the torrent of idolatry, immorality, and violence, which, 
even under Josiah's government, Jer.ii.11-13,20,26-28, iii. 
6-11, v.1-9,30,31, vi.6,7,13, as he saw, was fast hm-rying his 
countrymen into the abyss — the result, perhaps, of a plan 
devised by him in combination with his father Hilkiah and his 
aunt, the prophetess Huldah, to obtain a serious hearing at 
leabt for his remonstrances, which the spoken utterances of one 
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so youthful, however earnest, were not likely, and, in fact, had 
not been able, to command, Jer.i.6-8,17-19. It was thus he 
began his lifelong struggle with ' the prophets who prophesied 
falsely, and the priests who bare rule by their means, and the 
people who loved to have it so,' v. 31 — prophets and priests 
and people professing all the while the same religion as 
himself, but a corrupted form of it — with whom he waged an 
internecine warfare, as religious teachers in this and every 
other age must do, even within the bounds of their own 
Church, if they would maintain what they believe to be the 
Truth of the Living God against a superstitious idolatry of the 
mere letter of the Bible, and an unreality, a disregard of facts, 
which tends to generate in the minds of multitudes the direst 
unbelief in the sublime lessons, not only of Deuteronomy, but 
of Christianity itself. 

J. W, Natal. 

BlSHOPSTOTTE, NaTAL. 

1872. 



,*j( Dr. Smith's Dictionary of the Bible is quoted below as D.B. The different 
Parts of my work on the Pentateuch are quoted as (I.o7), (VI.43), &c. 
It may be well to mention here that — 

In Part III, I have fixed the age of the Bmteronomist — who may possibly be 
Jeremiah — in the first years of king Josiah. 

In Part V, I have separated the passages due to the different writers in Genesis, 
have determined approximately the ages of these writers, viz. the Elohist (E.) in 
the days of Samuel, the Second Elohist (E^.) in the beginning of David's reign, the 
Jehovist (J.) in David's reign and the first part of Solomon's. 

In Part VI (just published), I have shown that all Leviticus and large portions 
of Exodus, Numbers, and Joshua, with a few passages of Deuteronomy, were 
written after the Captivity, and I have included these under ^he designation of 
the Later or Levitical Legislation (L.L.) ; and I have further separated through- 
out Exodus — Joshua the portions due to the different authors, Elohist, Jehovist, 
Deuteronomist, and Later Legislator, giving at full length the Original Story 6f 
the Exodus (O.S.), as it came into the hands of the Deiiteronomist. 
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Truth : it is an affront put on the ' Spirit of Truth.'— Archbishop WHATELT, 
on Bacon's Essays, p. 10. 



INTEODtJCTION TO DEUTERONOMY. 



REV. T. E. ESPIN, B.D. 



INTRODUCTION TO DEUTERONOMY. 



1 . Mr.EspiN begios by making the following slight conces- 
sion : — 

The Beoond and mnch the shorter part of the book, containing the 31st and three 
following chapters, was probably added to the rest by Joshua, or some other duly 
authorised prophet or leader of the people, after the death of Moses. ^.791. 

I have shown in (VI.126,128,130) that some portions of this 
'second part of the book,' viz. xxxi.14,15,23, xxxiv.5,6,10, 
belong to the O.S. ; thus in xxxi.l5, Jehovah descends in the 
pillar of cloud at the entrance of the Tent of Meeting, just 
exactly as in E.xxxiii.9, N.xii.5, of the O.S. Other portions, 
however, belong to the L.L., viz. xxxi.16-22, xxxii.44,48-52, 
xxxiv.1-4,7-9 (VI.127,129,130). But xxxi. 1-1 3,24-30, xxxii. 
45-47, xxxiv.5,6,11,12, show the same style exactly as the ' first 
part ' of Deuteronomy, and evidently belong to the same hand. 
To D. also belongs the Song in xxxii.1-43 (111.798-801), which, 
of course, Mr.EsPiN also ascribes to the Deuteronomist, i.e., on 
his view, Moses, but on our view a writer in the age of Josiah, 
and most probably the prophet Jeremiah. The ' Blessing of 
Moses ' in xxxiii belongs also to the same age, though not to 
the same hand (VI.131-5). 

2. Mr.EspiN proceeds to say — 

It is thus evident that the delivery of these speeches, and likewise the utterance 
of the Song and Blessing, and the transaction of the closing events of Moses' life, 
must all be placed chronologically in the first ten days of that eleventh month [of 

B 2 
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the 40tli year of the wanderings.] Accordingly, the speeches exhibit an unity of 
style and character ■which is strikingly consistent with such circumstances. They 
are pervaded by the same rein of thought, the same tone and tenor of feeling, the 
same peculiarities of conception and expression. They exhibit matter which is 
neither documentary nor traditional, but conveyed in the speaker's own words. 
p.19l. 

To which we reply, that it is not doubted that tliese speeches 
' exhibit an unity of style and character,' which shows that they 
are due throughout (except x.6,7^ to one and the same hand, 
as Mr.EsPiN says — 

It is generally allowed that D. must, in substance, ha;re come from one hand. 
. . . The book, in fact, presents, the last four chapters excepted, an undeniable 
unity in style and treatment ; it is cast, so to speak, in one mould ; its literary 
characteristics are such that we cannot believe the composition of it to have been 
spread over any long period of time. ^.793. 

But then the very same is exhibited in xxxi. 1-1 3,24-30, 
xxxii.45-47, xxxiv.5,6,11,12, which Mr.EspiN ascribes to 
' Joshua, or some other duly authorised prophet or leader, after 
the death of Moses'; and, moreover, in J.i.3-18, viii.30-35, 
xxi.43-45, xxii.1-6, xxiii (VI.J.j3p.47,59, 70,71, 73), the 
same style exactly reappears, and cannot therefore be the style 
of Moses. 

3. Further, Mr.EspiN says of these addresses — 

Their aim is strictly hortatory, their style earnest, heart-stirring, impressive, in 
passages sublime, but throughout rhetorical. They keep constantly in -view the 
circumstances then present, and the crisis to which the fortunes of Israel had at 
last been brought. Moses had before him not the men to whom by God's com- 
mand he delivered tlie Law at Sinai, but the generation following which had grown 
up in the wilderness. Large portions of the Law necessarily stood in abeyance 
during the years of wandering. And of his present hearers many must have been 
strangers to various prescribed obser\-ances and oi-diuanee% and those not unim- 
portant ones. jJ.791. 

It is plain that the writer has more than once entirely lost 
sight of the fact that Moses is not supposed to be addressino- 
the assembly with whom the covenant was made 39 years 
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previously at Horeb, e.g. in v.3, see {Deut.^S) below. But the 
statement above italicised is a gratuitous assumption, for which 
there is not the least ground in the previous narrative, however 
incredible it may be that such laws should have either been 
observed or enjoined in the wilderness. 

4. Again, Mr.EsPiN says — 

Sometimes too ppportunity is taken of promulgating regulations which are sup- 
plementary or auxiliary to those of the preceding books ; some few modifications, 
suggested by longer experience or altered circumstances, are now made ; and the 
whole Mosaic system is completed by the addition of several enactments in 
ch.xii-xxvi of a social, civil, and political nature. . . . Accordingly, the legislator, 
at the command of God, completes his great work by supplying them. Thus he 
provides civil institutions for his people accredited by the same Divine sanctions 
as had been vouchsafed to their religious rites. ^.791. 

If this were really a ' Mosaic system,' and the phrases ' And 
Jehovah spake unto Moses,' ' And Jehovah spake unto Moses 
and Aaron,' merely formulas, implying no oral communica- 
tions, as is clearly intended in L.i.l, &c., but only utterances 
of the mind of Moses himself under (real or supposed) Divine 
influences, such language as the above would be appropriate, 
and this, it is clear, is the view held by the writers in this 
Commentary on Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. But 
on the traditionary view it cannot be believed that Moses 
would here, without referring to any ' command of God ' or 
special ' Divine sanctions,' as in the case of the earlier laws — 
for, as Mr.EsPiN says — 

the various commandments are given in Deuteronomy as injunctions of Moses, and 
not, as before, directly in the name of God. ^.792. 

proceed to introduce into those laws, adapted by a perfect 
Divine wisdom to the wants of the people, and especially meant 
to be carried out in Canaan, and not in the wilderness, as Mr, 
EspiN affirms {Num.\'6<o), — 

Modifications suggested by longer experience or altered circumstances. 
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But the most noticeable fact is that in these addresses Moses 
makes no reference whatever to those 'religious rites' which 
had been 'accredited by Divine sanctions,' in the Books of 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, but which, as we may thence 
conclude, had not yet been written. As Mr.EsPiN justly says- 
Large and important sections of the Mosaic code are unnoticed in this hook. 
p.y92. 

5. Mr.EsPiN then speaks of Moses as a prophet. 

He not only warns and teaches with an authority and energy, which the 
sublimest pages of the Four Greater Prophets cannot surpass, hut he delirers 
some of the most notable and incontrovertible predictions to be found in the O.T. 
The prophecy in xriii.lS respecting the prophet like himself had no doubt its 
partial verifications in successive ages ; but its terms are satisfied in none of them. 
The prospect opened by it advances continually until it finds its rest in tlie 
Messiah, who stands alone as the only complete counterpart of Moses and the 
greater than he, Ch.xxviii furnishes another and no less manifest example. 
The punishments there denounced are so minutely and pointedly specified, and 
were on record, whatever opinion be adopted about the age and authorship of 
Deuteronomy, so many centuries before the destruction of the Jewish Common- 
wealth by the Eomans which so strikingly realised them, that the argument 
derived from such prediction and fulfilment Ciinnot be gainsayed or evaded. 
J..792. 

There is not the least reference either in xviii.18 to 'the 
^lessiah ' or in xxviii to the Koman Conquest ; and, this being 
the case, the whole argument of Mr.EsPiN is worthless. But, 
even if there were such reference, it would only follow — not 
that Moses, but — tliat some great prophet wrote these pro- 
phecies, as we, in fact, believe Jeremiah to have done, what- 
ever their meaning may be. 

6. And now Mr.EsPiN proceeds to consider the philological 
arguments which bear upon the question of the authorship of 
Deuteronomy. 

It is indeed asserted to be ' one of the most certain results of Modern Criticism' 
lC(>j.iiXM),III.S63) that Doutorouoniy was wi-itten in the later period of the Jewish 
31'juarchy, and consequently lony after the main part uf the Pentateuch., to which it 
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forms a kind Of appendix or peroration. Yet several scholars, who have adopted 
this self-same method of investigation, and -who have a high reputation for learning 
and acuteness, have maintained, on the contrary, that Deuteronomy is more ancient 
than any [?] other part of the Pentateuch. They observe that the legislative element 
in Deuteronomy is exhibited in a simpler and more subjective form than in the 
preceding books, and hold that the matter-of-fact and systematic prescriptions of 
Exodus and Leviticus were evolved at a later date out of the prophetic discourses 

of Deuteronamy It is true that other authorities of the same school have 

treated this decision with scanty respect. But how little warrant there is, on the 
principles of the so-called higher criticism, at least, for this summary judgment, 
is apparent by the fact that Kcenen, whose work on the Pentateuch is one of the 
most recent [1861] and by no means the most learned .... confesses that 
' gradually the conviction has settled on his mind that there is more truth in the 
views of these last than is recognised by the defenders of the former view' 
(KuBKEN on the Pentateuch, translated by Colenso, pp.l9'i-3). ^.793. 

It is unfortunate that Mr.EspiN was not aware that Prof. 
KuENEN, in his mosf recent [1869-70] and most important 
work (Be Godsdienst van Israel) has deliherately adopted the 
conclusion that the whole of the 'systematic prescriptions' in 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, which I have called in Part 
VI. of my work on the Pentateuch ' the Later or Levitical 
Legislation,' were written after the Captivity, and has moreover 
somewhat modified his former view (agreeing with that of 
Ewald) that Deuteronomy was written in the age of Manasseh, 
by adopting that of Gkaf, (agreeing with that maintained by 
myself in III.865-7), that it was composed in the early part of 
Josiah's reign. These are Graf's words, as quoted by me in 
(VL24) :— 

Among the most generally admitted results of the Historical Criticism of the 
O.T., for aU who do not simply take up a position of antagonism against these 
results altogether, may be reckoned the composition of Deuteronomy in the time of 
Josiah. 

And KuENEN gives his assent to this view, saying, Theol. 

Tijdschr., July 1870,^.408— 

I do not hesitate to prefer it to my former view, that this Law was already 
written, some years previously, under Manasseh's reign. 

And this view it is which really reconciles the two sets of 
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opinions held by the older critics, to which Mr.EsPiN refers. 
It was seen by many that Deuteronomy was older than ' the 
matter-of-fact and systematic prescriptions of Exodus and Le- 
viticus ; ' it was seen by others that Deuteronomy assumed in 
many passages the existence of parts of Exodus and Numbers. 
But neither set of wiiters had thoroughly worked out the whole 
question. Now, however, the matter is explained by finding 
that Deuteronomy was written after the O.S. and before the 
L.L. 

7. Mr.EsPiN proceeds as follows : — 

More recently still, Kalisch, in his commentary on Leviticus, Part I., putlished 
in 1867, whilst allowing that ' the author of Deuteronomy had before him /trfi out- 
lines of the narrative and legislation of the three middle tiooks of the Pentateuch, is 
nerertheless decidedly of opinion that ' the elaborate system ' of sacrifices, &c., 
laid down in Leviticus was developed on the basis afforded by Deuteronomy, and 
of course rejects on the whole the views of those ' who claim a higher antiquity for 
those middle books.' p.ldo, 

Tlie passages to which Kalisch refers as showing that ' the 
author of Deuteronomy had before him full outlines of the 
narrative and legislation of the three middle books of the Pen- 
tateuch,' are D.iv.5, v. 12, 16, vi.l,l7, xx.17, xxiv.8,9, in all of 
which (with one exception) the reference is merely made in 
general terms to ' statements and judgments, which Jehovah 
commanded,' &c., referring, in short, to the laws of the O.S. in 
E.XX.22, &c., upon which ' the covenant made with them in 
Horeb,' (D.xxix.l) was supposed to be based, E.xxiv.3, &c., 
without the slightest allusion to those of the L.L. Kalisch, 
however, seems here to suppose that D.xxiv.8 refers to the laws 
about ' leprosy ' in L.xiii.xiv, for which there is no real ground 
{Deut.l20). And his general conclusion is as follows, p.43 : — 

Prom all these premises we are irresistibly forced to the conclusion that the 
minute and complicated sacrificial legislation of Leviticus originated at a consider- 
ably later time than Deuteronomy. And, as the Book of Deuteronomy can, from 
jntiTnal evidence, not have been written earlier than the seventh century before 
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the present era [Josiah began to reign B.C. 641], and is most probably the ' Book 
of the Law ' or the ' Book of the Covenant ' found in the Temple during the reign 
of Josiah, the sacrificial laws of Leviticus were not compiled before the Babylonian 
period, and came into operation in the Second Temple only, after the return of the 
Jews from captivity. 

8. And now Mr.EspiN indulges in the usual tirade about the 
' untrustworthy ' character of Modern Criticism because of these 
differences of opinion. 

In truth no more convincing proof could be afforded that the method of criticism 
in question is untrustworthy, than the results of its application to Deuteronomy. 
The older scholars, Gesenius, de Wette, Ewald, Bleex, &c., unhesitatingly 
affirmed that Deuteronomy was written long after the rest of the Pentateuch was 
extant in its present shape. The newer school sees no less certainly in Dexitero- 
noray the primseval quarry out of which the writers concerned in the production of 
the preceding books drew their materials. Out of this conflict of opinion one 
inference may be safely drawn. The allegation so positively made, that the very 
style of Deuteronomy betrays its late origin, is arbitrary a)id baseless. ^.793. 

It will be seen from the remarks at the end of (6) that there 
is no real ground whatever for 'drawing' the above 'inference.' 
The origin of the observed ' conflict of opinions ' is sufficiently 
plain, and the conflict itself has arisen from the regard which 
each set of writers had for that side of the truth which they 
saw more clearly than the other. But the differences are com- 
pletely reconciled, except on minor details, as soon as it is seen 
that the composition of the O.S. preceded, and that of the L.L, 
followed, that of Deuteronomy. 

9. Mr. EsPiN then observes : — 

No doubt, the Book is written in a very different manner from the preceding 
ones. Yet the parallelisms between it and them both in ideas and expressions are 
neither few nor insignificant {e.g. cotnp. D.xxviii with L.xxvi throughout). . . . 
And the fact that the Book consists mainly of three speeches addressed by Moses 
to the people in immediate view of his own death and their entrance into Canaan 
sufficiently explains its literary characteristics. Naturally the matter thus orally 
set forth is given in more sustained, flowing, and rhetorical language, &c. p.79i. 

The 'flowing and rhetorical language' of Deuteronomy might 
certainly have been accounted for as above, but for the fact 
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that identically the same style is found in J.i.3-18, xxii.1-6, 
xxiii.1-1 6, (VI.^jop. 47,71, 73), in speeches ascribed to Joshua 
after the death of Moses. 

There is a general resemblance between D.xxviii and L.xxvi, 
such as would naturally be found in writings of two prophets 
out of the same age and circle. But there is no special re- 
semblance, except in L.xxvi.8,l6,l7, 19,21,29, where the writer 
of L.xxvi appears to have imitated the language of D.xxviii, 
xxxii (VI.App.l.wni). On the other hand, there is a very 
close and striking similarity between L.xxvi and EzeJdel (VI.5), 
thirty-five expressions being common to L.xxvi and Ezekiel, 
of which eighteen occur nowhere else in the Bible, and the rest 
nowhere else in the Pentateuch ; besides which there are nine- 
teen others, common to L.xxvi and Ezekiel, of which six only 
occur also in Deuteronomy (VI.6,8). From all this it appears 
highly probable that Ezekiel was the writer of L.xxvi. And it 
is very noticeable that the Book of Ezekiel also exhibits some 
remarkable parallelisms with D.xxviii, xxxii {YI.App.l.wiii). 

10. jMr.EsPiN then notes on 'archaic forms' in Deuteronomy 
;iH follows : — 

It is to be observed also that all the classes of archalims, whei/ur in wcahelary 
or grammatical forms, which have been pointed out as characteristic of the Hebrew 
of the Pentateuch, are found in Deuteronomy, and some frequently. ^.794. 

The statement above made is rash and inaccurate. Of the 
iive ' archaisms in grammatical forms,' which have been 
pointed out by Bp.BnowNE {Intr. to Pent. 26), only three, or 
(?) four, occur in Deuteronomy. 

(a) N-ln for X*n, i.16,18, &c. 

Wl.yj for nn^3, xxii.15,16,20,21,23-27,29: but how is it that we find also 
tlic. later form (mw) in xxii.l9 ? 

, {c) Ss for n^K. i'f -42, Tii.22, xix. 11 : but see the later form also in t'.3, xxii.5, 
XXV. 16. 

(d) ' infinitive of verbs in n ending in ^ instead of fib' does not occur at all in 
Deutt-ronomy. 
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((■) ' Srd pers. plur. prset. ending in ].i instead of ),' viii.3,16: but see the later 
form in i.28, ii. 10,1 1,12, &o. 

And of the twelve 'archaisms in the vocabulary,' five, viz. 
(^)' («)> {i), (J), (l), do not occur in D., four, viz. (c), (d), (/), 
(.(/), occur only in D. or in Deuteronomistic passages in the 
other books, and are probably not archaisms at all, and tliere 
remain these three — 

(«) 3*3S, E.xxiii.l5(0.S.), wliich D. has merely copied in D.xvi.l ; 

(A) D-1p!, ' substance,' G.vii.4,23 (O.S.), D.xi.6 ; 

(/c) "ly for -iiJJ, 'city,' N.xxi.15,28 (O.S.), D.ii.9, Is.xv.l, where however, the 
word in every instance is used as a Proper Name for the capital of Moab, Ar- 
Moab. 

The only real instances of archaisms are found in the use of 
the grammatical forms (a), (b), (c), (e), as above. But the 
effect of these is altogether vitiated for the purpose of Mr. 
Espin's argument by the fact of these archaic forms being used 
— it would seem, inadvertently— together with later forms, 
to which the writer was, no doubt, accustomed. They are im- 
portant, however, as indicating an evident intention on his 
part to give the booh an archaic appearance, so as to harmonise 
ivith the O.S. already existing. 

11. It is satisfactory, at all events, to find next the following 
recognition of the strong resemblance which exists between 
Deuteronomy and the prophecies of Jeremiah. 

The writings of Jeremiah often strikingly recall passages of Deuteronomy. The 
prophet repeatedly employs words and phrases which are characteristic of Deutero- 
nomy. Numerous illustrations and examples are given by Colenso on 'Pent.,' 
III. 556 ; and there is also at times a remarkable similarity of general style and 
treatment. These resemblances are neither few nor insignificant. It is needless 
in this place to demonstrate their existence and importance, which are now 
.admitted on all hands. The question here to be considered is, how are they to bo 
accounted for ? p.79i. 

Mr.EspiN, of course, explains this resemblance from Jere- 
miah's close study of Deuteronomy. 
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The priest of Anathoth would have made the Law his study from his childhood, 
and his modes of thought and expression would naturally be greatly influenced by 
that Law, and more so than those of the non-priestly prophets. [But we find no 
such ' remarkable similarity ' to Deuteronomy in Ezekiel.] Of all parts of the 
Pentateuch Deuteronomy would in the calamitous days of Jeremiah come home 
to the prophet's mind with most frequency and force. . . . What wonder, then, 
that Jeremiah's utterances should so often sound like an echo of Deuteronomy — 
that his denunciations, as did those of his contemporary Huldah, comp. 2K.xxii.l6, 
&c., with D.xxix.2, &c. [? 25, &c.] should fall into the strains of this book ? 
y.794. 

12. But, not to press here the fact (VII. 230) that not only 
the words of the prophetess Huldah, but those of every other 
prophet (except Isaiah) quoted in the Books of Kings, with 
respect to which, says Bp. Lord Heetet, D.B. II.p.28 — 

The Jewish tradition, which ascribes them to Jeremiah, is borne out by the 
strongest internal evidence, in addition to that of the language — 

bear the like close family resemblance to the language of 
DeuteronoTny, yet how could Jeremiah have made this book 
' his study /rom his childhood,' or how could Huldah have so 
thoroughly acquired its style, when it had only just been found 
in the Temple, and manifestly had not been read by her, 2K. 
xxii.8-14 ? Whether it was ' the Book of Deuteronomy only,' 
or (as we hold, VI.28) only a portion of it, the ' Book of the 
Law ' or the ' Book of the Covenant,' viz. iv.44, v-xxvi, xxviii, 
xxix.l, or (as Mr.EspiN seems inclined to think, on the grovmd 
of 2Ch.xxxiv.l4)— 

the original copy of the Pentateuch deposited by order of Moses in the Ark — 

in any case this book, which was found by Hilkiah in the 
Temple, was, as Mr.EsPiN says — 

brought again to the knowledge of the king and people, after having been banished 
from public sight and use for nearly sixty years during the two preceding reigns. 

JMr.EspiN can hardly mean to say that, though ' banished 
from public sight and use,' it was studied privately by Huldah 
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and Jeremiah — by the latter ' from his childhood,' and during 
those five years of his prophetical career, which preceded the 
' finding of the Book ' in the Temple, comp. J ei.i.2, 2K.xxii.3 — 
though the secret of its existence was all the while carefully 
kept from ' the knowledge of the king and people.' 

13. Of course there would be the same difficulty in explaining 
Jeremiah's free adoption of the style of Deuteronomy in those 
prophecies which were delivered by him during the first five 
years of his activity, before the Book of the Law was found, 
viz. parts, at least, of Jer.ii.l, vi.30 (VII.337). But his pro- 
phecies, as we now possess them, were not written down till the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim, xxxvi. 1,4,6, &c., 23 years after he 
began to prophesy ; and it might be supposed that at this time, 
in dictating them to ' Baruch the scribe,' ■y.4,32, he may have 
modified unconsciously the language which he had actually 
used in former days, and introduced the style of Deuteronomy 
with which he had now become familiar. But it is very notice- 
able that Jeremiah, though he certainly knew the Booh of 
Devuteronomy, since he uses in xxxiv.l4 the identical language 
of D.xv.12, and not of the O.S. in E.xxi.2, on which D.xv.l2 
itself is based (VI.357) — ^yet never once refers to the ' Book of 
the Law ' or the ' Book of the Covenant ' in all his prophecies ; 
a fact which is inexplicable, if he was such a devout student of 
it as Mr.EsPiN supposes, but is very natural, if he was himself 
the writer of it. 

14. But Mr.EspiN adds further on this point — • 

It is probable too that Jeremiah and Hilkiah were related; and it is at any 
rate certain that they were friends and fellow-labourers in the restoration of 
religion effected under Josiah ; and thus the prophet woiild be one of the yery first 
to be informed of Hilkiah's discovery, as he would naturally be one of the most 
intensely moved by it. ^.795. 

It seems very probable that 'Jeremiah and Hilkiah were 
related ' — that, in fact, Jeremiah was the son of this very Hil- 
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kiah (VII.211) ; and this helps to throw a clear light upon the 
whole transaction, and accounts very naturally for the book 
being found at this time in the Temple. Mr.EsPiN indeed 

says — 

Jeremiah speaks of himself as ' the son of Hilkiah.' But this was hardly 
Hilkiah the High-priest ; for, had he been so, he would have been so styled ; and 
the priests of Anathoth were (lK.ii.26) of the house of Abiathar, which had been 
deposed from the high-priesthood by Solomon. The name Hilkiah too was 
common. Butwhen we note {comp. Jer.xxxii.7 with 2K.xxii.14) that Shallum the 
uncle of Jeremiah was apparently the husband of Huldah the prophetess, and 
that Ahikam, Jeremiah's protector, Jer.xxTi.24, was with Huldah one of Hilkiah's 
coadjutors in the work of reform, 2Ch.xxiT.20, it seems likely that there was some 
affinity between the Prophet and the High-priest. ^.795. 

But Jehoiada is not called the ' High-priest,' only ' the 
priest,' 2K.xi.9, and so Urijah, xvi.lO ; and neither Jeremiah 
nor Ezekiel ever speaks of the ' High-priest ' in his prophecies. 
It is true that Hilkiah is called ' High-priest ' — probably by 
Jeremiah himself — in 2K.xxii.4,8, xxiii.4 ; but he is called by 
the same writer ' Hilkiah the priest' in xsii. 10,12,14, xxiii.24. 
It is plain that in Jeremiah's time there was no such distinction 
between the High-priest and the priests as the L.L. introduced 
after the Captivity, so that he might very well describe himself 
as ' Jeremiah son of Hilkiah of the priests that were in Ana- 
thoth,' Jer.i.l, though his father was 'High-priest' at the 
time. 

No doubt, Abiathar ' owned certain fields' at Anathoth, 25.866, 
and so Jeremiah's family had land there, xxxii.7-9. But why 
might not priestly families have lived and held private property 
at Anathoth, who were not descended from Abiathar ? Besides 
which, the Chronicler's statements about the distinction between 
the lines of Eleazar (Abiathar) and Ithamar (Zadok) ICh.xsiv. 
1-6, are entirely fictitious, and so is probably the genealogy 
of the High- priests unto the Captivity, vi.4,&c., which at any 
rate does not contain the names of Jehoiada and Urijah, and 
repeats twice the series of Amariah, Ahitub, Zadok. In short 
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it is quite possible, in spite of the Chronicler's deriving Hilkiah 
from Zadok, that Jeremiah's family may have been descended 
from Abiathar, though I do not maintain this. 

15. If, however, Huldah the prophetess was Jeremiah's aunt, 
as we hold with Mr.EsPiN, the whole affair becomes still more 
transparent. It certainly would be very natural, as Mr.EspiN 
says, that Jeremiah under any circumstances should be ' one of 
the very first to be informed of Hilkiah's discovery.' But the 
noticeable fact is, that ' Hilkiah the priest ' and the other 
ofBcers sent by the king to ' enquire of Jehovah ' on this oc- 
casion, do not go to Jeremiah, though he had been prophesying 
now for five years (12), but they go to Huldah, 2K.xxii.l4, &c. 
This too is intelligible enough if Jeremiah was himself the 
writer of the book, and kept out of the way, with his father 
Hilkiah's cognisance — at Anathoth, perhaps — while the first 
news of the discovery transpired, his aunt Huldah being also 
in the secret, and being prepared with her reply. But it is 
equally remarkable that in the whole account of Josiah's Ee- 
formation there is not the slightest indication of Jeremiah's 
presence, much less of his activity ; though, no doubt, he would 
have been present among the ' priests and prophets ' in 2K. 
xxiii.2, in whose ears Josiah read the contents of the book, and 
among whom were numbered Jeremiah's bitterest oppouents. 

16. After all this it is mere bravado when Mr.EspiN con- 
cludes : — 

The coincidences tlien between Deuteronomy and the prophecies of Jeremiah are 
only what might be expected from the known circumstances of Jewish history. 
Their existence, so far from furnishing any kind of argument against the Mosaic 
origin of the Pentateuch, rather suggests confirmation of the traditional view. All 
the circumstances considered, it would have been ^ro tanto a reason for misgivings 
about the authenticity of Deuteronomy, if a great prophet of the times and in the 
ciroumsfcances of Jeremiah had not manifested much of the spirit and power of 
Deuteronomy, p.795. 

But Jeremiah manifests not merely the ' spirit and power,' 
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but the ' words and phrases, which are characteristic of Deute- 
ronomy '(11); and the very same 'remarkable similarity of 
general style and treatment ' with Deuteronony appears also in 
the Books of Kings, which are confidently ascribed to Jeremiah's 
hand (12), and suggest at once the same conjecture as to the 
authorship of Deuteronomy. On the other hand, no such re- 
semblance can be traced between Deuteronomy and Ezehiel, 
though he too was ' a great prophet of the times of Jeremiah,' 
and, as far as this subject is concerned, in very similar ' cir- 
cumstances.' 

17. Mr.EsPiN, however, proceeds thus with his remarks on 
this point : — 

Further, whilst the language of Jeremiah unquestionably indicates an acquaint- 
ance with the Book of Deuteronomy, it is yet apparent, if linguistic considerations 
are to decide, that the author of Deuteronomy and of the prophecies which pass 
under the name of Jeremiah were neither identical nor contemporary. The resem- 
blances between the two books are on the surface, easy to notice, and at first sight 
are veri/ striking. A more minute scrutiny of the language of the writings under 
comparison will make it manifest that, whilst there is in various passages of the 
later document a distinct imitation or repetition of the earlier, yet that the two are in 
date, associations, idioms, and vocabulary, as distinct as any two other writers in the 
Old Testament (.') After the complete and exhaustive discussion of this subject by 
KcENiG, which has never been and cannot be answered, lengthened argument on 
this point is needless, p.795. 

It is very noticeable that, while ' the language of Jeremiah 
unquestionably indicates an acquaintance with the Book of 
Deuteronomy,' while ' the writings of Jeremiah strikingly recall 
passages of Deuteronomy ' (11), — 

the prophet repeatedly employs words and phrases which are characteristic of 
Deuteronomy, and there is also at times a remarkable similarity of general 
style a.nd treatment — 

and 'in various passages' of Jeremiah there is 'a distinct 
imitation or repetition' of Deuteronomy, yet he not only (as 
has been before observed) never once mentions the ' Book of 
the Law' or the 'Book of the Covenant,' by which Deuteronomy 
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itself is so often named, D.xxviii.61, xxix,2.1, xxx.lO, xxxi.26, 
J.i.8, viii.31,34, xxiii.6, xxiv.26, 2K.xiv.6, xxii.8,11, xxiii.2,2], 
but Tiever even alludes to the booh, except in xxxiv.9,14, to 
D.XV.12, and in xi.3-5 either to the covenant in D.xxix.l or 
(more probably) to that in 2K.xxiii.3. This very slight direct 
reference to Deuteronomy, with which he must have been 
familiar, can only (it would seem) be reasonably explained by 
the &et of his having been himself the writer of it, and so 
shrinking naturally from quoting it as an authority, while he 
yet ' employs words and phrases ' of it continually, as proper 
to his own style and flowing freely from his own pen. 

18. But Mr.EspiN, at the end of the above extract, has laid 
gi-eat stress upon K(enig's work. That work is undoubtedly 
the result of most painstaking labour ; but it is so crowded 
with lists of perfectly useless and irrelevant formuliE, piled one 
upon another without any due discrimination, that it becomes 
a most tedious business to examine it thoroughly, and estimate 
its real value ; and Mr.EspiN may boldly say, as above, that it 
' has never been and cannot be answered ' — that is, at full 
length, in all its details. But Mr.EsPiN has selected (I pre- 
sume) what he considers the most telling arguments in Kcenig's 
work, and supplied them in a note, which I proceed now to 
consider. 

Phrases mid words of constant use in Jeremiah are absent from Deuteronomy 
altogether, 

(i) ninrOfr'5' ' ^^'* Jehovah,' and 'jhS-DXJ, ' saith the Lord,' which are 
found above 100 times in Jeremiah. Had these phrases been familiar to the 
writer of Deuteronomy, he could hardly have altogether omitted to use them. 

Ans. Why should he have used these phrases, peculiar to prophecy, in Deutero- 
nomy, which consists almost entirely of historical reminiscences, 'explanations and 
elucidations ' of the laws of the O.S. already given, or additional ' enactments of 
a social, civil, and political nature.' In fact, the only places in the Pentateuch 
where this phraseology occurs are the prophetical passages, Cr.xxii.l6, N.xiv.28, 
of which the former belongs to D., i.e. Jeremiah (V,66), and the latter to LX. 
(VI.97), i.e. very possibly, Ezekiel, 

C 
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But why, as Mr.EspiN supposes Moses to have thus used it twice, has he not 
used it in Deuteronomy? 

(ii) The like may be said of the phrase ' The word of the Lord came to me,' 
which, with slight rariations, is frequent in Jeremiah. 

Ans. The answer is the same as before : this phrase would only be used by a 
prophet, delivering a prophecy under a special Divine influence ; and Moses is not 
supposed to he delivering a prophecy in Deuteronomy, except, perhaps, in the 
warnings and threatenings of xxviii, which differ altogether in character from 
ordinary prophetical utterances. 

But the phrase is used of a Divine revelation in G-.xv.l,4, which belongs to D. 
(V.66). And, as before, it may be asked why, if Moses has thus used it twice, he 
does not use it again in Deuteronomy ? 

(iii) ' Lord of hosts.' 

Ans. Jeremiah uses this phrase most commonly (62 times) in the prophetical 
formula, ' Thus saith Jehovah (God) of hosts,' which was not needed in Deutero 
nomy, nor 'Thus saith Jehovah' or 'Thus saith Jehovah the God of Israel,' 
Jer.xi.3, xiii.l2, &e., which last, however, D. employs in J.xxiv.2 (VI. 187). 

But Jeremiah, no doubt, uses the phrase ' Jehovah of hosts ' in 20 other places, 
and in eight of these, x.l6, xxxi.35, xxxii.18, xlvi.18, xlviii.16, 1.34, li.l9,57i 
co^np. also xv.l6, ' Thy name is called upon me, Jehovah God of hosts,' we find him 
saying ' Jehovah of hosts is His Name.' It would seem that, amidst the ' wars and 
rumours of wars ' that surrounded him, Jeremiah laid a special stress upon this 
particular Title of the God of Israel, as indicating that Jehovah was overruling the 
fierce conflicts of the time, camp, xxxiii.ll, xlvi.lO, 1.25. 

The Deuteronomist, however, had before liim the language of the O.S. in 
E.iii.14,15, announcing 'Jehovah' simply as the name by which the God of 
Israel should be known — ' This is My Name for ever, and this My memorial unto 
all generations.' And we have seen (10) that he expressly desired to assimilate 
his work with the older matter, which it followed closely in the original narrative 
of the Exodus, the connection not being interrupted, as now, by the insertion of an 
immense mass (62 chapters) of the L.L. Now it would have had rather a startling 
effect, and produced a striking dissonance with that older narrative, if he hud 
introduced the phrase ' Lord of hosts,' which had not yet appeared in it, more 
especially if this phrase was known to have originated historically in the age of 
David (VII.120), centuries later than that of the Exodus. 

It is noticeable that in Jeremiah's earliest prophecies, delivered during 18 years 
of Josiah's reign, and recorded in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, Jer.xxxvi, he 
only uses the phrase in the prophetical formula, ' Thus saith &c.,' ii.l9, v.U, 
vi.6,9. 

(iv) ' House of Jacob,' ' House of Israel.' 

Ans. D. uses 'House of Jacob' in E.xix.S" (VI.216), as in Jer.ii.4, v.20, and 
comp. D.xxxii.9. But why has Moses, if he had once used it in E.xix.3, not used 
it in Deuteronomy or anywhere else in the Pentateuch ? 

Jeremiah, however, frequently uses 'House of Israel (Jacob) ' and 'House of 
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Judah' with reference to the northern and southern kingdoms, iii.18, v.ll, xi. 10,17, 
xiii.ll, xxxi.27,31, xxxiii.l4, comp. iii.20, xxiii,6, xxxvi.2, xlviii.13, or he seems to 
identify the ' House of Israel (Jacob) ' with the ' House of Judah,' v.15,20, ix.26, 
while in xxiii.8, xxxi.33, xxxiii.l7, he supposes 'all Israel' once more united 
under a king, the son of David — for all which, of course, there was no room in 
Deuteronomy. 

(v) The expressions ' virgin of Israel,' ' the virgin daughter of My people,' &e. 
are again and again used by the prophet figuratively for the whole nation, and are 
not so used in Deuteronomy; on the contrary, the first of them occurs in D.xxii.l9 
in its primary sense. 

Ans. There was not the least reason to expect to find such a phrase in Deutero- 
nomy, before the people were supposed to exist as a nation in settled possession of 
their own land ; for the phrase is used (says Ges. Lex.) ' in apposition with names 
of cities and countries,' when 'it forms, a poetical personification, known also to 
other Eastern writers, whereby those cities and countries are regarded as young 
women or mothers.' 

(vi) The favourite combination of the prophet ' to root out and to pull down and 
to destroy and to throw down and to plant, &c.,' is not found in Deuteronomy, 
suitable as it is to the themes handled in that book. 

Ans. This ' favourite combination ' occurs as follows in Jeremiah's prophecies, 
viz. 'root-out, pull-down, destroy, throw-down, build, plant,' i.lO, xxxi.28 — 'root- 
out, pull-down, destroy,' xviii.7 — ' root-out, throw-down, build, plant,' xxiv.6, 
. xlii.lO, xlv.4, — 'root-out, destroy,' xii.l7, xxxi.40 — 'build, plant,' x™i.9 ; and 
each of these verbs occurs in Deuteronomy, while we have the combinations ' pull- 
down, destroy,' xii.3, ' build, plant,' vi.l 0,11, xx.5,6, xxviii.30, J.xxiv.13, and comp- 
especially D.xxviii.63 with Jer.xxiv.6, xxxi.28, xxxii.41. Note also the combi- 
nations of five verbs inD.xii.3, xiii.S./oK?- in D.vi.10,11, vii.5, tlirce in E.xxxiv.l3 
(D), J.xxiv.13 (D), and for 'break-down pillars, burn with fire,' D. vii.5, xii.3, 
comp. Jer.xliii.l3. 

Thus it will be seen that (i), (ii), (v), are irrelevant to the 
present question, or, rather, (i), (ii), give evidence against 
Kcenig's view, since they actually occur in Deuteronomistic 
passages of the Pentateuch, as also do (iv) and (vi) ; and for 
the absence of (iii) sufficient explanation has been given. 

19. But Mr.EspiN now proceeds to reverse the argument. 

(i) On the contrary, in Deuteronomy the writer constantly speaks of and to -the 
people as ' Israel ' simply, which Jeremiah never does (!) 

Ans. See where Jeremiah speaks of 'Israel' ii.3,14,31, iii.6,8,11, 12,23, vi,,9, 
X.16, xiv.8, xvii.13, xxiii.6, xxx.4, xxxi.2,9,10, xxxiii.7, xxxvi.2, xlviii.27, xiix.1,2, 
1.17,19,20, li.5,49, and to 'Israel,' ir.l, xxx.lO, xlvi.27. 

c 2 
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(ii) The phrase D. so constantly employs of observing the Law, ' hear and do,' 
e.g. D.V.27, is strange to Jeremiah. 

Alls. See Jer.xi.4,6, xxxv.10,18, and comp. xxxii,23. 

(iii) The Deut. phrase ' to cleave to the Lord,' e.g. D.x.20, is not found in 
Jeremiah, though it would often have suited his purpose well. 

Ans. See Jer.xiii.n, 2K.xviii.6. 

(iv) The phrase fllPl' '3B7i and its cognates (see D.i.45, vi.25, &c.), do not occur 
in Jeremiah. 

Alls. See Jer. xxxTi.7,9, lK.ii.45, viii.59,65, 2K.xxiii.3. 

(v) The expressions ' to be afraid of the face of,' and others connected with such 
verbs as to ' fear ' and to ' make to fear ' (See D.i.l7, xviii.22, &c.) do not occur in 
Jeremiah, but with like ideas other words are used. 

Ans. See Jer.i.8, x.5, xxii.25, xxxix.17, xl.9, xli.18, xlii.11,16, 2Kxxv.24,26. 

(vi) The passages in Deuteronomy which refer to the Exodus and the wonder- 
works which accompanied it are so many and conspicuous as to be a distinct trait 
of the book (!) 

Ans. Of course they are, when Moses is supposed to be referring throughout to 
the Exodus. What has this to do with Jeremiah's authorship ? 

Yet it is noticeable that Jeremiah does very frequently refer to the Exodus with 
its ' signs and wonders ' in his prophecies and elsewhere, ii.2,6, vii.22,25, xi.4,7, 
xvi.l4, xxiii.7, xxxi.2,32, xxxii.20,21, xxxiv.13, lK.viii.9,16,21, 51,53, ix.9, 
2K.xvii.7,36, xxi.15. 

(vii) The later prophet handles the same subject once (!) in a similar strain, 
but then with very different phraseology, comp. D.iv.34, xi.2,3, xvii. 19 {sic, but 
?16), xxvi.8, &c., with Jer.xxxii. 20,21. 

Ans, See the last inswer for the reply to the word ' once ' in the above state- 
ment. I really know not what Mr.EspiN means when he speaks of a 'very 
different phraseology' in Jer.xxxii. 21, D.iv.34: for we find in both passages 
the expressions 'signs and wonders,' ' mighty hand,' ' stretched-out arm,' 'great 
terror'! comj). also ' stretched-out hand and mighty arm,' Jer.xxi.o, 'great power 
and stretched-out arm,' xxvii.5, xxxii.l7, 'signs and wonders,' xxxii.20, and with 
D.iv.20, ix.26,29, compare— 

■in the day that I brought thee forth out of the land of Egypt, out of the furnace 
of iron,' Jer.xi.4 — 

' for Thy people and Thine inheritance are they whom Thou broughtest forth out of 
Egypt, out of the midst of the furnace of iron,' lK.viii.51. 

(viii) The phrases characteristic of Deuteronomy respecting the unity of the 
Sanctuary are only found in mie or two passages of the prophet, where he is evi- 
dently alluding to Deuteronomy {comp. D.xii.5,14,18, &c., xiv.23,24,25, xv.20, &c, 
with Jer.vii.7,r2 (!) 

Ans. See Jei-.iii.l7, vii.lO,!!, 12,14,30, xxv.29, xxxii.34, xxxiv.l5, lK.iii.2, 
v.3,5, viii.16-20,29,43,4 4,48, ix.3,7, xi.36, xiv.21, 2K.xxi.4,7, xxiii.27. 

Thus every one of the above eight instances breaks down 
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Qompletely on closer examination. Mr.EsPiN, surely, cannot 
have given himself the trouble to verify any single one of 
them. 

20. But Mr.EspiN proceeds as follows r — 

Similar results appear from comparing the two books in respect of grammatical 
peculiarities, such as inflexions,, syntax, &c. 

(i) The pronoun of the 3pd person is in Deuteronomy ahnost always Dn>in 
Jeremiah nDH- 

Ans. non occurs 6 times in D.i.39, xi.30, xiv.7, xxxii.20,28, and Qn 17 times, 
Dn occurs 16 tim&s (' almost always''.) in Jer., and nDH 52 times. 

(ii) In Deuteronomy we hare repeatedly KinH r\V2t in Jeremiah always X'nn 

nya- 

Ans, This is only the archaism already considered : in writing this book Jere- 
miah evidently affected the archaic, in order that his style might conform more 
closely to that of the O.S. 

(iii) In Jeremiah the dative with the preposition ■> stands several times instead 
of the accusative with nS, in Deuteronomy never. 

In Jeremiah the use of the infinitive absolute followed by the finite verb with 
the conjunction 1, is very frequent and characteristic ; in Deuteronoiay it is very 
rare. 

And the same infinitive, which is commonly used by Jeremiah in other peculiar 
turns of expression (vii.13,25, xi.7, xii.7, &c.), is not found at all so used in Deutero- 
nomy. 

The Aramaisms in Jeremiah are very numerous and of various kinds ; Aramaic 
words, Aramaic meanings of words, Aramaic inflexions, terminations, constructions, 
&c. These, as all writers on Jeremiah, who discuss the original text, admit, 
indicate that the Hebrew of his day was no longer pure and sound. Such pecu- 
liarities are altogether wanting in Deuteronomy, with the exception of the Ara- 
maisms alleged in xxxii,xxxiii. These are, however, not many in number, nor 
are they all unquestionable ; they are too to be explained on quite a different 
principle from that which applies to the many and manifest Aramaisms of 
Jeremiah, p.796. 

Ans. The above phenomena are explained at once by the consideration that 
Deuteronomy was composed during the first five years of Jeremiah's prophetical 
activity, in the freshness of youth, Jer.i.6. and that the earliest of his prophecies 
were written down eighteen years afterwards, xxxvi.l, and he laboured altogether 
for at least 42 years, xxxix-xliv, during which time, of course, a considerable 
change must have. passed over his style, so that his later writings may be expected 
to exhibit frequently forms and expressions, which he never used at all in his 
earlier years, or used less freely, and to omit others which he once employed, and 
especially to manifest a stronger mixture of Aramaisms, 
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21. And this is all which Mr.EsPiN produces from Kcenig, 
' a few selected by way of example from his copious lists,' p.796, 
but (it may be supposed) the most important and which he 
himself regards as most decisive, and on which he bases his 
assertion that Kcenig's work ' has never been and cannot be 
answered.' Considering the numerous and gross inaccuracies 
in the statements of (19), it is plain (as I have said) that Mr. 
EsPiN cannot have examined carefully Kcenig's data for him- 
self : he must have simply copied them down, assuming their 
correctness. But the labour, which I have had to spend in 
exposing their fallacious character, will not have been in vain 
if the ' copious lists ' of K(ENIU shall no longer, by a mere dis- 
play of unquestionable industry, impose even upon scholars as 
a complete demonstration, so that further ' lengthened argu- . 
ment on this point is needless.' Whatever ' grammatical 
peculiarities ' and ' Aramaisms ' may really be found in the 
prophecies of Jeremiah, they have not prevented Bp.Lord 
Hervet from pronouncing that — 

the Jewish tradition, which ascribes the Books of Kings to Jeremiah, is home out 
by the strongest internal evidence, in addition to that of the language (12) :— 

whereas Graf, one of the most eminent of modem critics, 
assigns the authorship of these same Books of Kings to the 
Deuteronomist, Geseh. Biich. ^.104, observing in a note, 
^.110— 

Eor the present I let alone the question whether the Deuteronomist is identical 
with the prophet Jeremiah, who would then be the writer of Deuteronomy. 

22. The fact is that, some years ago, when I was engaged 
upon the Book of Deuteronomy, Mr.TnOMAsScoTT of Eamsgate, 
whose accuracy of research I have so often tested, and to whom 
I am indebted for the careful revision of the references in 
Part II. — Part VII. of my work on the Pentateuch, most kindly 
undertook for me the laborious task, which Mr.EspiN has 
avoided, of examining thorouglily the work of Kcenio, and I 
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bave his MSS. now before me. By these I was satisfied that 
the work in question is of very little value for the purpose for 
which Mr.EcJPiN has appealed to it so confidently, not only 
because of the numerous inaccurate statements by which it is 
disfigured, of which some glaring instances are given above 
(19),* but because his whole system is fallacious. He assumes 
that in a work such as Deuteronomy, written by Jeremiah (as 
is supposed) when he was quite a young man, precisely the 
same phraseology must be found as in his prophecies, the 
earliest of which were committed to writing from dictation 18 
years after the ' Finding of the Book ' in the Temple, and 

* I append a few more instances of these inaccuracies. 

(i) K. mys that false gods are designated by K1E>, Jer.ii.30, iv.30, vi.29,xviii.l5, 
xlvi.ll — not in D. 

But the statement is only true of Jer.xviii.I5: in D.v.U =E.xk.7 (D.) SIB* is 
used exactly as in Jer.ii.30, &c. 

(ii) K. says that for 13B>, ' hire,' D.xv.18, xxiv.l5, Jeremiah uses "ijja, xxii.l3, 
XXV. 14, 1.29. 

But Jer. has IDK', xxxi.l6, and D. has 7j?a, xxxii.4, xxxiii.ll. 

(iii) K. says that ' the extraordinarily frequent '\p3, Jer.vi.13,13, D?3' "-^S, &c. 
or with other pronouns, is not found in D. 

But see D.i.22, v.3, xxix.lO (9). 

(iv) K. says that these are foreign to D., 3^ ^JfDl'tJ'. Jer.xii.ll, but see D.xi.18 
(33^') — w-ix *DSt<D^ Jer.xvi.19, but see D.xxxiii.l7 — nn3 3ty. Jer.xxii.9, but 
see D.xxix.25 (24), co»jp. xxxi.l6 — ^^n. 'profane,' Jer.xvi.l 8, xxxiv.l6, but see 
D.XX.6, xxviii.30. 

(v) K. says that Jeremiah has Dn'ni3X. xix.4, xxiv.lO, 1.7, whereas the Pent. 
and Joshua have throughout Dni3N. 

But so has Jer.vii.26, xvi.l5, xxx.3, xxxii.22. 

(vi) K. says that in Jer.xv.l4 the expression is ■)7J3, ' far more current with the 
prophet than with D.' 

But it occurs thrice in D., i.37, xv.lO, xviii.l2, only twice in Jer.xi.l7, xv.4. 

(vii) K. says that the relative is omitted in Jeremiah, xiv.8,14,18, xxii.18, 
xxiii.9,29, &c., ' as is never the case in D.' 

But see D.xxii.l7. 

(viii) K. says that these are foreign to Jeremiah, pjjj, D.i.42, xxviii.7,2a, but 
see Jer.xiii.16— tin, D.ii.25, but see Jer.xxxiii.9, 1.34— ^in, D.ii.25, but see 
Jer.iv.19, v.3,22, xxiii.l9, xxx.23, li.29. 

And in one place Mr.ScoTT notes, ' The errors and misstatements in the whole of 
this section are great.' 
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which extend over nearly 20 years more {20.iii.An8.) ; and 
accordingly he gives ' copious lists ' of words and phrases which 
are found in Deuteronomy, and are not found in the prophecies, 
and vice versa, though often occurring only once in either, as 
proofs that there can be no identity of authorship — as if such 
differences were not certain to appear under the circum- 
stances,* and especially as to the Aramaisms which characterise 
the prophecies, written at a time when Chaldee influences must 
have been much more strongly felt in Jerusalem than in the 
days of his youth. On the other hand, the very marked re- 
semblance in style between Jeremiah and Deuteronomy is an 
admitted fact (U), and needs not to be further demonstrated. 
And this is of such a kind, pervading the prophecies and the 
Books of Kings also, that it cannot be accoimted for by Jere- 
miah's close study of Deuteronomy (13). It is plain that the 
phraseology in question is his own, and flows naturally from 
his pen, as that to which he was from his youth accustomed. 

23. Although it is not a matter of vital importance in the 
criticism of the Pentateuch whether the Deuteronomist was 
actually Jeremiah or some other prophet of Josiah's age, yet, 
as it appears to me that the evidence points irresistibly to 
Jeremiah, and the question is one of considerable interest, and 
may help to throw light upon the history of Jeremiah's times 
and his conflict with the prophets and priests of that age, I 
will here sum up briefly the chief points of that evidence, re- 
ferring to my work on the Pentateuch for further information 
on different portions of it. 

(i) It is admitted tliat there is a vert/ strong resemblance between the style of 
Jeremiah and that of Denteronomy, 

* Thus D. uses for ' heart ' 35 4 times and 33^ 46 times ; whereas Jer. has 
37 68 times and 33]^ 8 times, showing a change of style in his later years. 

But K.'s argument would tend to prove that Moses, at all events, could not 
liave written Deuteronomy, since in the rest of the Pentateuch we find 3^ 62 
times and 33^ 8 times. 
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(ii) The attempts of Kcenis to prove essential difference between them, as repre- 
sented by a selection of his strongest arguments, have been shown to be a 
failure. 

(iii) Since Jeremiah's prophecies were none of them written till the 23rd year 
of his activity, this resemblance might be explained by supposing Jeremiah 
to have so devoutly studied Deuteronomy after its discovery in the Temple, as to 
have become imbued with its very thoughts and expressions, but for the fact that 
he never once mentions the ' Book of the Law ' or the ' Book of the Covenant,' 
nor even alludes to it, except in one single passage. 

(iv) Very eminent critics ascribe the composition of Deuteronomy to the age of 
Josiah (GrEAF, KuENBN, Kaiisch) ; and there is no other known prophet of that 
age to whom, both from its style and contents, it could be assigned, except Jere- 
miah ; while it is most unlikely that a writer, who in so late an age could compose 
such a book as Deuteronomy, would have been utterly undistinguished in the 
epoch in which he lived, and have left no other signs of his activity behind him. 

(v) The probable relationship of Jeremiah to Hilkiah and Huldah, as father 
and aunt, — the fact that the deputies sent by Josiah did not consvilt Jeremiah, 
then in full activity as a prophet— and the circumstance that no allusion is made 
in all Jeremiah's prophecies to so remarkable an event as the ' Finding of the 
Book' — all confirm the suspicion that he was personally concerned in that 
discovery. 

(vi) The Books of Kings ace generally ascribed to Jeremiah. But they contnin 
throughout passages, e.g. the prophetical address of Huldah lK.ii.3,4, viii.22-61, 
and 2K.xvii, which are identical in style with Deuteronomy, so that Jeremiah and 
the Deuteronomist must be one and the same. 

In short, if Deuteronomy was written in the early part of 
Josiah's reign, it seems almost certain from the above argu- 
ments that it must be ascribed to the hand of Jeremiah. Eze- 
kiel too was to all appearance the writer of L.xviii-xx, xxvi ; 
and it is probable that he only followed the example of his 
contemporary in writing the Book of Deuteronomy. 

24. We return now to Mr.EspiN's Introduction. 

Various texts from the book have been adduced as proofs that it was not com- 
posed by the authors of the books preceding it. These contain deviations from 
the earlier narrative, additions to it, or assumed inconsistencies with it, and 
have been alleged both from the legislative and historical contents of the book. 
No doubt, some of these are important, and require careful consideration and 
explanation. ^.796. 

We shall see hereafter in what way these difficulties are 
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explained. In the present Mr.EspiH makes ' one or two general 
remarks upon the whole list.' 

Be it noted in the first place that there is nothing in Deuteronomy which 
positively contradicts anything in the earlier books. This is now generally 
admitted; and it is an important admission, for it can he dcTnonstrated that the 
author of Deuteronomy had the preceding hooks hefore him with their contents as we 
now have them, and knew them well. How, then, is it credible that the Deuterono- 
mist was a late writer, who composed his work centuries after the rest of the 
Pentateuch was written, and passed it off as a Mosaic document ? For such a 
forijer would certainly have anxiously removed all such seeming discrepancies as 
those in question. . . . The very occurrence, then, of the phenomena in question, 
arising on a comparison of Deuteronomy with Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, 
striking as those phenomena are, and just because they are striking, is a frima 
foA-ie token of authenticity. No one but the original legislator and historian 
would deal with his subject in this free and independent spirit. ^.796. 

What shadow of ground is there for charging the noble 
Deuteronomist with ' forgery ' ? The only real ' forgers ' in 
the Pentateuch are the narrow-minded priestly writers of the 
L.L., who have foisted in, as Divine commands, ' Jehovah spake 
unto Closes (and Aaron),' ordinances which tended greatly to 
their own exaltation and aggrandisement, above the Laity and 
even above the Levites. What did such writers care about 
' removing all such seeming discrepancies,' when they introduced 
' Aaron and his sons the priests,' and said to the Levites, who 
were all ' priests ' in the O.S. and D., ' Seek ye the priesthood 
alsoP'N.xvi.lO? 

The assertion of Mr.EsPiN that 'it can be demonstrated &c.,' 
is contradicted by the facts set forth below and more fully in 
Part VI. of my work on the Pentateuch. But we observe that 
here IMr.EsPiN speaks of ' the original legislator and historian,' 
i.e. Moses, ' dealing in a free and independent spirit with his 
subject,' i.e. with what are represented as being the command- 
ments of Jehovah ! 

25. Mr.EspiN, however, says in a note : — 

There are repeated references, expressed or implied, to laws already given, 
comp. D.xviii.2 with N.xviii.20: D.xxiv with L.xiii,xiv: D.xiv.3-20 with L.xi: 
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D.xvi with E.xxxiv.22, L.xxiii.15,16,34,39: I).xxii.9-ll with L,xix.l9, &e. The 
language in which the same transactions are described is often borrowed from the 
earlier books or evidently modelled after them; comp. D.ix.l2 with E.xxxii.7,8 : 
D.vii.20 with E.xxiii.28 : D.vii.22 with E.xxiii.29,30. In fact, as Davidson 
allows, ' almost every chapter presents some indication, however slight, that 
written documents ' {i.e. the four preceding books) ' were employed by him.' A 
very numerous and absolutely convincing list of references in Deuteronomy 
to the preceding books and citations from them is given by Kcenig. ^.796. 

No doubt, the Deuteronomist had, as Datidson says, ' written 
documents,' i.e. those of the O.S., before him ; but there is no 
sign that he had before him ' the four preceding books,' ' with 
their contents as we now have them, and knew them well.' 
We have seen already how little value can be attached to 
quotations from Mr.EsPiN's great authority, K(ENIG ; and, instead 
of examining his ' very numerous and absolutely convincing- 
list of references in Deuteronomy to the preceding books and 
citations from them,' it will suffice to consider those above 
given by Mr.EspiN, which no doubt he regards as most im- 
portant. 

(i) D.xviii.2 says that ' the Levites,X\iB whole tribe of Levi,' v.\, 'Shall have no 
inheritance with their brethren ; Jehovah is their inheritance, as He hath said 
unto them ; ' in other words, the wholebody of Levites weie to ' eat the fire-offerings 
of Jehovah and His inheritance.' v.l. 

But N.xfiii.20 restricts this to the priests, making Jehovah say to Aaron, ' I 
am thy part and thine inheritance among the children of Israel ; ' that is to say, 
the priests alone were to have Jehovah's inheritance, viz. the appointed portions 
of the sacrifices, firstlings, and firstfruits, t).8-19, whereas the Levites are to have 
' all the (vegetable) tithes in Israel for an inheritance,' w.21,24 ; comp. N.xxxi. 28,29, 
with V.3U. 

It is dear that N.xviii.20 must belong to a later age than D.xviii.2. 

(ii) D.xxiv (sic) — I suppose Mr.EspiN means xxiv.8,9 — says, 'Take heed in 
the plague of leprosy to observe well to do according to all which the priests the 
Levites shall instruct you ; as I have commanded them, ye shall observe to do. 
Remember what Jehovah thy Elohim did to Miriam in the way at your coming 
out of Egypt.' 

This is the only plausible instance which can be adduced out of the whole of 
■Deuteronomy in support of Mr.EspiN's statement ; since it is veiy natural at first 
sight to suppose that these words refer to the laws about leprosy in L.xiii. xiv. 
Yet even Keil does not maintain this. No doubt, in all times the priests gave 
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directions in cases of leprosy, which were gradually developed into the more 
complete system in L.xiii, xiv. 

The Deuteronomist enjoins implicit obedience to the priests, as having Divine 
authority in such matters ; and, by referring expressly to the story of Miriam in 
the O.S., he points to the fact of her being shut out of the Camp seven days, 
N.xii.14,15, as an example for all future times, that persons suspected of leprosy 
should be so secluded (VI.387). 

(iii) D.xiv.3-20 is obviously of earlier date than L.xi, since the hasty generali- 
sation in D.xiv.l9, which forbids the eating of ' every swarming-thing which 
flieth,' is corrected by the later law, L.xi.21,22, which permits the use of locusts for 
food. 

(iv) D.xvi may very well refer to E.xxxiv,22, since this latter passage also 
belongs to D. (VI.248). 

But L.xxiii is of later date than D.xvi, as appears from the fact that it contains 
directions for observing the ' Feast of Trumpets ' and ' Day of Atonement,' of 
which no mention whatever is made in Deuteronomy, and contains precise 
definitions on some points which are left undetermined in D.xvi (VI.430-4). 

(v) D.xxii. 9-11 and L.xix.l9 agree verbally in this respect, that the phrases 
'thou shalt not sow with two kinds ' and 'mixed-cloth' occur in both passages, 
while each contains injunctions omitted by the other. 

It is at least as probable that the writer of L.xix.l9 had D.xxii. 9-11 in view, 
as the converse. 

(vi) D,ix,]2 refers, no doubt, to E.xxxii.7,8 ; but i).7-14 is an interpolation by 
the Deuteronomist himself (VI. 44). 

(^^i) D.vii.20,22, agrees in phraseology with E.xxiii.28-30, which belongs also 
to D. (VI.229). 

Thus the only plausible instance produced in support of Mr. 
Espin's view is D.xxiv.8,9, where even so orthodox a commen- 
tator as Keil does not suppose a reference to L.xiii,xiv. 

26. Mr.EsriN then proceeds to consider the question of the 
different directions about tithes in D.xiv and N.xviii, which I 
have fully discussed in (VI. 354-6). 

These regulations in Deuteronomy undoubtedly are altogether different from 
those of the preceding books upon the subject ; but they are neither inconsistent 
with them, nor do they supersede them. They refer one and all not to the general 
and first tithe of all froduce both animal and vegetable, but to the second and addi- 
tional tithe taken on the increase of the field only. This latter was not for the 
maintenance of the priests and Levites, but for the celebration of the sacred feasts. 
. . . The priests and Levites were indeed to be invited to partiike, as in each 
third year were the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow. . . . There appears 
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to be no express mention in Deuteronomy of the first tithe, out of wliich the priests 
and Levites were to be supported. This, as of familiar and established, we might 
say primseval, obligation, G.xiv.20, xxviii.22, is taken for granted on all hands. 
Yet the reason for which the first tithe was appointed to God by the Levites is 
mentioned in x.9, xviii.1,2. And no doubt that Levitical tithe was understood to 
be meant by the repeated declaration respecting Levi, that 'the Lord is his 
inheritance; ' for the tithe is emphatically the Lord's, L.xxvii.30, &c., N.xviii.20,21, 
Mal.iii.8. 29.797. 

And he adds in a note — 

Some commentators insist that one and the same tithe must be meant throughout 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy (so Knoeel, Ewald, Davidson, Colenso, 
&c.) But how could the Deuteronomist expect his work to be received as Mosaic 
whilst allowing such a glaring inconsistency to remain between his own precepts 
and those of the earlier legislation? 

27. It is obvious that the reply to the last question is given 
at once by saying that the Deuteronomist knew of no ' earlier 
legislation ' on the subject of tithes. It is rather extravagant 
to suppose that D., who lays down plainly the income of the 
Levites, xviii.1-4, should never have alluded anywhere to the 
' tithes of all produce both animal and vegetable,' which must 
have formed so large a part of it. And, if ' the priests and 
Levites were to be supported out of the first tithes,' why should 
they be invited to partake of the ' second tithes,' together with 
all the destitute of the neighbourhood, 'the stranger, the 
fatherless, and the widow,' and not only of the tithes, but of 
the ' firstlings ' and ' firstfruits ' also, xii.17,18, which by N.xviii. 
13-18 belonged exclusively to the priests ? Were there 'second' 
firstlings and firstfruits as well as tithes ? 

The fact is plainly that in the Deuteronomist's time the 
Levites were generally poor and needy, as is evidenced by the 
frequent injunction not to ' forsake ' them, not to forget to 
invite them to share the sacrificial feasts with the offerer and 
his family, whether at the Temple or at home, together with 
other indigent persons, xii.12,18,19, xiv.27,29, xvi.11,14, xxvi. 
11,12,13. Nor is there any reason to suppose that the ' Le- 
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vitical tithe' prescribed in N.xviii.21,24, was meant to include 
tithe of animal produce, as appears from the language in 
'y.27,30, ' as the corn (increase) of the floor and as the fulness 
(increase) of the press,' comp. Neh.x.37, ' and the tithes of om- 
ground unto the Levites,' xiii.5,12, ' the tithes of corn, new- 
wine, and oil, which was commanded for the Levites.' In 
short, it is the same tithe exactly as in D.xii.17, xiv.23 : and 
L.xxvii.32, which speaks of ' tithes of sheep and cattle,' as 
being ' holy unto Jehovah,' i.e. probably the perquisite of the 
priests, u.21, not the Levites, comp. 2Ch.xxxi.6, may be a still 
later insertion of the L.L. (VI.445), showing that the demands 
of the clergy were still advancing. 

28. Mr.EspiN then considers the questions of the priests 
being ' carefully distinguished from the Levites in the three 
middle books of the Pentateuch,' endowed with far higher 
prerogatives and privileges, and uniformly called the ' sons of 
Aaron,' whereas in Deuteronomy they are called the ' sons of 
Levi ' and the whole body of the Levites are reckoned as 
priests. 

It is further inferred that this important elevation of the status of the Levite 
. . . can only have taken place gradually and in a long series of years, and that 
consequently Deuteronomy was written very much later than the date which belongs 
to Exodua and the two following boohs. 'It is,' it has been said, 'impossible to 
believe that any writer should have so suddenly changed his form of expression 
in such a case as this, in the very short interval of a few days or weeks at most, 
between the last act recorded in the Book of Numbers and the first in Deutero- 
nomy.' ^.798. 

I recognise my own language in the above quotation (III, 
542). But I demur altogether to the conclusion drawn by Mr. 
EspiN that ' consequently Deuteronomy was written very much 
later than the date which belongs to Exodus, &c.' This con- 
clusion may have been drawn by others, but not (as far as I 
remember) anywhere by myself : only in (11.496) I have said 
that the phenomenon observed in Deuteronomy ' indicates the 
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state of things, with regard to the priests and Levites, which 
existed in the later days in which the Book of Deuteronomy 
was written' — i.e. 'later,' not with reference to the age in 
which the 'three middle books of the Pentateuch ' were actually 
composed, but with reference to the (supposed) age of Moses 
and the history of the people of Israel. And I called attention 
to the fact that, as in Deuteronomy the priests are always called 
' Levites' or 'sons of Levi,' so they are in Jer,xxxiii,18,21,22, 
Ez.xliii.l9, xliv.15, xlviii.13, Mal.iii.3, covrvp. Mal.ii.4,8 ; 
whereas not one of the prophets calls them ' sons of Aaron,' 
and in lK.xii.31 Jeroboam is censured — ^not because he made 
priests which were not of the seed of Aaron, but — because he 
made priests ' which were not of the seed of iew,' while Ezekiel 
distinguishes the faithful priests from the other ' sons of Levi ' 
by the title 'sons of Zadok,' xl.46, xliii.l9, xliv.15, xlviii.ll, 
apparently knowing nothing aboiit ' sons of Aaron.' 

29. But I am aware that I have here and there in the former 
Parts of my work on the Pentateuch assumed the earlier ex- 
istence (perhaps in the age of Solomon) of the three middle 
books as possible and probable, not having then examined them 
thoroughly as in Part VI. I now, of course, maintain (with a 
slight modification) the view to which Mr.EspiN draws attention 
in a note, apparently as being in opposition to the conclusion 
above stated. 

It is worth while to note that the alleged identification of priests and Levites 
in Deuteronomy is brought forward by Grobge as a proof that Deuteronomy is 
much older than [the L.L., i.e, by far the greaterportion of] the middle books of the 
Pentateuch, the division of the sacred caste into priests and Levites, which is 
recognised in Exodus and Numbers, being assumed to be a later development. 
^.798. 

30. And now let us see Mr.EspiN's reply to the above argu- 
ment. 

In reply it is to be noted, in the first place, that the description of the priests as 
the ' sons of Aaron ' does not occur in the latter part of Numbers at all, but only 
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in the first fourteen chapters. Now N.i-xiv belong to the second year of the 
Exodus, Deuteronomy to the fortieth. Consequently, there is, according to the 
narrative of these two books themselves, not a very short int erval, but a space of 
more than 38 years in which this change of phraseology might have obtained 
currency. ^.798. 

It is convenient for Mr.EsPin's argument that the Book of 
Joshua is not comprised in this First Volume of the Commen- 
tary, since the phrase ' sons of Aaron,' applied to the priests, 
occurs again in the Later Legislation of that book, xxi. 4,10,13, 
19, while, on the other hand, the phrase ' Levites' or 'sons of 
Levi ' is applied to the priests in the O.S. and in the Deute- 
ronomistic portion of it, iii.3, viii.33, xviii.7. 

31. And, lest the. above reasoning should not be thought 
sufficient, he adds : — 

But in truth the change in question is readily explained without supposing that 
the priests were at all less generally styled ' sons of Aaron ' at the time of the 
conquest of Canaan than they were at that of the Exodus. Moses in Deuteronomy 
is not prescribing the several functions and privileges of the various orders of 
clergy, as he has to do in the preceding books. He is addressing the people, and 
when he has occasion to mention the clergy, it is only in a general way, in 
reference broadly to their relation and duties towards the body of the nation. 
Hence he (as does also the writer of the Book of Joshua, iii.3, viii.33) very natu- 
rally disregards for a time the difference of orders among the clergy, which was not 
to his purpose, and ascribes priestly and Levitical functions indifferently to the 
tribe of Levi — to which, as the priests were of course Levites, these functions 
really belonged. ^.798, 

But in X.8, xvii.9,18, xxi.5, xxiv.8, xxxi.9, the writer is ex- 
pressly referring to exclusively priestly functions ; and, though 
on Mr.EsPiN's view, Moses might speak of ' the Levites ' as 
discharging such duties, yet why should he have made a point 
of writing always ' the priests the sons of Levi,' xxi.5, xxxi.9, 
or 'the priests the Levites,' xvii.9,18, xxiv.8, neither of which 
phrases ever occurs in the ' three middle books,' when he might 
as easily have written ' the priests the sons of Aaron,' as they 
are constantly called in those books ? It is plain that ' the 
discrepancies between Deuteronomj^ and the earlier books in 
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this particular ' are not, as Mr.EspiN asserts, ' superficial only,' 
J9-798 ; but they indicate an essential difference between the 
views of the writers as to the relation between the ' priests ' 
and the ' Levites,' whom the one identifies, and the other most 
shortly distinguishes. 

32. Mr.EspiN has said (24) that ' there is nothing in Deute- 
ronomy which positively contradicts anything in the earlier 
books.' But from the above phenomena it will be seen that it 
is difficult to know what Mr.EspiN would regard as a ' contra- 
diction.' When we say that in Deuteronomy the priests are 
always called ' sons of Levi ' or ' Levites,' whereas in the L.L. 
they are always called ' sons of ^aron,' and are sharply dis- 
tinguished from ' Levites,' he says that the priests were ' sons 
of Levi ' as well as ' sons of Aaron,' and therefore D. might 
properly speak of ' Levites bearing the ark of the covenant,' 
xxxi.25, who are identified in v.9 with ' priests.' When, again, 
we say that in Deuteronomy the tithe of all vegetable produce 
or its money-value is ordered to be consumed in feasting by 
the offerer himself and his family and dependants, including 
the stranger, the orphan, and the widow, and ' not forsaking 
the Levite,' two years running at the Sanctuary and the third 
year at home, whereas in the L.L, the very same tithe is as- 
signed wholly to the Levites, who are to give a tenth of it to 
the priests, he resorts at once to the notion of a second tithe 
for the festival tithe, and tells us that D. took for granted that 
the Levites' tithe would be paid, though he makes not the least 
allusion to it when laying down the income of the Levitical 
body in xviii. 

33. But when at last we think that we can pin him to a 
definite fact, and produce a contradiction which we suppose 
cannot possibly be denied or evaded, viz, the fact that the 
^firstlings ' are in Deuteronomy to be consumed in feasting by 

D 
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the offerer and his family, ' and the Levite that is within thy 
gates — take heed that thou forsake not the Levite,' D.xii.l7-19, 
whereas these ve't-y same firstlings — for there can be no ^second 
firstlings' — are in N.xviii.15-18 given wholly to the priests, 
Mr.EsPiN tell us that of course they were so given, and then 
the priests, having too much to eat, ' would naturally invite ' 
the offerer and his family to partake of them (65) : it is exactly 
the same whether the offerer invites the Levite or the Levite 
the offerer : ' the inconsistency is apparent only ' : there is no 
' positive contradiction ' ! 

Those, however, who are not satisfied by such transparent 
sophistries, by which the plain language of the Bible is wrested, 
and facts disguised or distorted, to support the traditionary 
system, may be referred to (3,5,59,60,65,68-70,72,96-99) below 
for instances where Deuteronomy contradicts the Later Legis- 
lation in the preceding books, as well as to (50,65,88), where 
Mr.EspiN contradicts himself. 

34. Mr.EsPiN then proceeds to say : — 

No doubt, several of the enactments in Deuteronomy are not found in the pre- 
ceding books. But these additions do not betray another and a later hand than 
that which gave the original code. They are one and all such as are supplementary 
or explanatory of earlier laws, and might well be suggested by a short experience of 
the working of those laws, or such as would have been premature or impracticable 
during the wandering in the wilderness, but became necessary when the people was 
about to settle down in Canaan, y.799. 

I must leave for the notes on the Commentary below the 
consideration of the questions which arise as to whether those 
' enactments in Deuteronomy,' which ' are not found in the 
preceding books,' are ' one and all such as are supplementary 
or explanatory of earlier laws,' and whether they betray 'a 
later hand ' or, as we maintain, an earlier, than those. For the 
present it will suffice to notice the manner in which Mr.EsPiN 
here speaks of the hand of Moses as ' that which gave the 
original code,' and assumes that all these additions 'might 
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well be suggested by a short experience of the working of those 

laws,' showing that he has no idea of ' those laws ' having been 

dictated originally by Unerring Wisdom, with express reference 

to their being carried out ' on their entry into settled homes 

in Canaan,' when, as Mr.EsPiN says — 

a thorough discharge of the various obligations laid on them by the covenant 
■would become imperative. ^.791. 

35. Finally, Mr.EsPiN makes the following admission : — 

It is indeed possible that some or perhaps all of the archaeological and topo- 
graphical remarks which are interwoven in several places, e.g. ii.10-12, 20-23, 
iii.9, are insertions made by a later reviser, perhaps a much later reviser, after the 
book was complete. . . . And it seems hardly likely that Moses would himself 
digress into such topics in the course of an address to the people, . . . Hence it 
is on the whole not unlikely that the passages in question were . . . glosses added 
by Ezra, who would certainly regard himself as fully authorised thus to inter- 
polate. But the question as to the Mosaic authorship of the book is not affected 
by any conclusion which may be formed about such isolated passages. ^.799. 

No doubt, ' archseological and topographical glosses ' might 

liave been ' added by Ezra,' without at all affecting the 'Mosaic 

authorship of the book.' But then the passages in question 

are written entirely in the style of D., and belong manifestly 

to the book itself; though certainly it 'seems hardly likely 

that Moses would himself digress into such topics in the 

course of an address to the people,' introducing — 

archseological notices which obviously break the sense of the context. ^.808. 

36. And now Mr.EsPiN concludes as follows : — 

On the whole, then, the assertions of some (!) modern critics as to the spurious- 
ness of Deuteronomy, though very positive, appear when sifted to rest upon most 
insufficient arguments. The alleged anachronisms, discrepancies, and difficulties 
admit for the most part of easy and complete explanation ; and no serious attempt 
has ever been made by these critics to meet the overwhelming (!) presumption 
drawn from the unanimous and unwavering testimony of the ancient Jewish Church 
and nation that Moses is the author of this book, p.799. 

As if such 'testimony,' under the circumstances of the case, 
though in Mr.EspiN's estimation — 

enough of itself to outweigh many difficulties, even were they insoluble, ^.799 — 

D 2 
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when contradicted utterly by the internal evidence, were really 
deserving a moment's consideration, any more than similar 
testimony to the fact that the Book of Ecclesiastes was written 
by Solomon or the Book of Esther by Mordecai. Not ' some 
modern critics ' but, as Geaf says very justly, ' all who do not 
simply take up a position of antagonism against these results 
altogether,' admit ' the composition of Deuteronomy in the age 
of Josiah.' And those who (like myself) agree fully with this 
conclusion, would be sinning against ' the Truth ' itself, if they 
allowed their convictions to be stifled and suppressed under 
the weight of Mr.EspiN's closing argument, with which appa- 
rently he would stop the mouth of all gainsayers : — 

To assert that He, who is ' the Truth,' believed Deuteronomy to be the work of 
Moses, and quoted it expressly as such, though it was, in fact, a forgery introduced 
into the world seven or eight centuries after the Exodus, is in effect, even though 
not in intention, to impeach the perfection and sinlessness of His nature, and 
seems thus to gainsay the first principles of Christianity. p.800. 
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Chap, i, 

1. v.l. These be the wordi.] The claiiae is retrospective, as the geographical 
data which follow indicate, and serves to connect Deuteronomy with the preceding 
book. The Hebrew pronoun (elleh, these), when used without the copulative and, 
generally refers exclusively to what follows. But here it serves, as in L.xxvi.46, 
and perhaps D.xxix.l, to point a clause conclusive of the preceding, and intro- 
ductory to the succeeding, context. The sense of the passage might be given 
thus : ' The discourses of Moses to the people up to the eleventh month of t!ie 
fortieth year (y.3) have now been recorded.' , . . The Proper Names which 
foUow seem to belong to places where ' words ' of remarkable importance were 
spoken. ^.801. 

over-against the Bed Sea] render over-againat Suph . . . ' Suph ' is most probably 
the pass es-Sufah, near Ain-el-Weibeh, described by Robinson. ^.802. 

Ans. Since N.xxxvi.13 brings to an end the Book of Numbers with 
' These are the com mandments and the judgments which the Lord com- 
manded by the hand of Moses unto the children of Israel in the plains of 
Moab by Jordan near Jericho,' it would be strange that there should im- 
mediately follow another very similar statement like the above. But tbtre 
is less difficulty in supposing that the Deuteronomist intended by these 
words to close up the matter already introduced by the O.S., and ending 
with N.xxxii.42. In that case the names of places are probably meant to 
define that part of the wilderness of Paran ' between Paran and Tophel and 
Laban and Hazeroth and Dizahab,' which was the supposed scene of their 
wanderings after they left Sinai until they came to Kadedh-Barnea; cump. 
'Hazeroth,' N.xii.l6, and note that the language of D.i.l corresponds closely 
with that of N.xiv.89. 

'These are the words which Moses spake unto all Israel, D.i.l ; comp. • And 
Moses spake these words unto all the children of Israel,' N.xiv.39 — 

as if the writer had the story of the rebellion at Kadesh-Barnea in N.xiv. 
directly before his mind's eye. 
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This seems to be coDSnued by the mention of ' Supb,' if it be the same 
as ' the pass es-Sufah dest-ribed by Robinson near Ain-el- Weibeh,' which 
place is identified by Robinson — and by ilr.EspiN, p.698 — with 'Kadesh,' 
the scene of the rebellion in N.xiv, i.e. Kadesh-Barnea. Moreover, the 
statement in v.2, ' eleven days fi-oni Horeb by the way of Mount Seir unto 
Kadesh-Barnea,' points in the same direction ; for ' Mount Seir' here is not 
the chain along the eastern side of the Arabah, but th e Seir near Hormiih, 
Keil, II.p.392, where the Anioiites des-troyed the self-contident Israelites, 
D.i.4-t, as recorded in N.xiv.40-4S ; and the words seem to imply that .' in 
eleven days ' after leaving Horeb they might have reached the southern 
border of Canaan and entered at once into the possession of their inherit- 
ance, but for the murmuring iu N xi which detained them a mouth, 1.-.20, 
and that of Miriam and Aaron, N.xii, which kept them a week longer, v.lo, 
and after that the great rebellion in N.iiv. which delayed them tliirty-eight 
years, and is referred to presently in u.19-36. And so says Mr.EsriN — 

It was but eleven days' journey from the Mountain of the Covenant to the 
Promised Land ; yet in the fortieth year the chosen people were still in the 
wilderness. ^.802. 

2. v.l. mi thin side JordaTil ia.thei, beyond Jordan, , , , It was a standing 
drsignation for the district east of Jordan, and in times when Greek became 
commonly spoken in the country was exactly represented by the proper name 
Peia'n. It was used quite irrespectively of the actual position of the speaker or 
writertjust as ' seawards ' or ' from the sea ' was used for ' west,' E.x.19), had pt-o- 
babfi/ been settled by the usage of the Canaaiii/cs in very early times, and parsed from 
tin in to the jiatriarchs and the Jews generally. ... It is evident from a mere in- 
spection of the passages in which tJie phrase is used that no inferences at all can 
be drawn from it as to whether the ^v^iter of Deuteronomy dwelt on the one side 
of Jordan or the other. p.801. 

Ana. It is hardly credible that in the time of Moses, before he or' the 
people had crossed the Jordan, the country east of it had acquired among 
tliem through the patriarchs from 'the usage of the Oanaanites in very 
early times,' the ' standing designation ' of ' beyond the Jordan.' Rather, 
the familiar use both of this phrase and of ' seaward ' for * west ' points 
evidently to a writer either settled in Canaan, or at least living after the 
settlement of the Israelites in Canaan, when such phrases were commonly 
ill use. 

^Ir.EspiN, however, admits that 'seaward' in E.x.19 is used for 'west,' 
and supposes that Moses had acquired this idiom fi>Dm the practice of the 
ancient Oanaanites. Canon Cook, on the contrary, tries to evade the dif- 
ficulty, observing — ivest vind] lit. ' a sea wind,' which in Palestine, of 
course, is from the west : but in this passage it may, and probably does, 
denote a wind blowing from the sea on the north-west of Egypt. /).28§. 
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3. f,9-16. The appointment of the 'captains,' comp. £.xviii.21, &e., must not 
be confounded with that of the ' elders ' in N.xi.16, &c. The former would number 
78,600, the latter were 70 only. The time and place, and indeed the transactions 
themselves, were quite different. The only common point between the two lies in 
the complaint of Moses, v.Vl, which bears some verbal resemblance to N.xi.14,17. 
But, as in both cases the grievance Moses had was of the same kind, there is no 
reason why he should not express it in the like terms. 

It has been observed that in Exodus the appointment of the captains is 
described as made hefore the giving of the Law at Sinai; here it seems to be placed 
immediately before the people departed from Horeb, i.e. a year later. . . . The 
order of the statement is here rather suggested by the purposes of the speaker than 
by the facts. But it is nevertheless quite correct in the main point, which is that 
this important arrangement for the good government of the people took place 
before they quitted Horeb to march direct to the Promised Land. . . . 

Similar reasons explain the omission of Jethro's counsel, which led to the 
nomination of the captains. It was beside the present purpose to enter into such 
particulars, jjp. 803-4. 

Ans. D. has here mixed wp the account of the appointment of the 78,600 
' captains ' in E.xviii, before they reached Horeb, vnth the story of the ap- 
pointment of the seventy * elders ' in N.xi, when they had left Horeb a year 
afterwards, eomp. E.xix.l, N.x.ll ; though D. agrees with neither in respect 
of the time, but represents the appointment in question as Laving been 
made ' at that time,' mi. ' immediately before the people departed from Horeb,' 
v.G,7. This mingling of the language of both accounts appears plainly by 
comparing the following expressions : — 

(i) ' And Moses chose men of force out of all Israel, and appointed them heads 
over the people, captains of thousands, captains of hundreds, captains of fifties, and 
captains of tens' E.xviii.25 ; 

Comp. ' And I took the heads of your tribes, men wise and well-known, and 
appointed them heads over you, captains of thmisands, and captains of hundreds, and 
captains of fifties, and captains of tens' D.i.l5. 

(ii) ' And let- them judge the people at all times, and every great matter they shall 
bring to thee, and every email matter they shall jndge.' E.xviii.22 : 'And they 
judged the people at all times ; the hard matter they brought unto Moses, and 
every small matter they judged.' v.26 ; 

Comp. ' Hear between your brethren and judge righteously . . . and the matter 
which shall be too hard for you bring-near unto me, and I will hear it.' D.i.l7. 

(iii) ' and it shall be lightened from oif thee, and they shall bear tvith thee,' 
B.xviii.22 ; 

' Thou layest the burden of all this people upon me ' — ' 7 am not able to bear all 
this people alone, because it is too heavy for me ' — ' they shall bear the burden of 
the people with thee, that Ihou bear it not by thyself N.xi.] 1,1 1,17 ; 
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Comp. ' I am not able by myself to bear you . . . How shall I bear by myself 
your trouble and your burden and your strife? ' D.i.9,12. 

But the ' grievance ' was not ' of the same kind in both cases : ' since in 
E.xviii the burden of his ordinary duties is too great for him, though he 
patiently discharges them, ul3-18; whereas in N.xi.10-15 the people 
murmur for flesh, and he breaks out into impatient complaints. 

Also in E.xviii.22 the 'heads' or 'captains 'in d.21,25, are appointed 
expressly to be 'judges,' t).26; whereas in D.i.16,17, 'and I commanded 
your judges at that time, &c.,' the 'judges' are distinguished from the 
' heads,' ' captains,' and ' officers,' of j).13,15. 

And in E.xviii.18-24 Jethro suggests to Moses the appointment of these 
' heads,' referring the matter to the judgment of Moses and the will of God; 
whereas in D.i.9,12, N.xi.ll, it is Moses himself who complains to the people, 
and suggests to them the appointment of ' heads,' which they approve. 

4. 11.19. that great and terrible wilderness.'] This language is by no means 
applicable to the whole peninsula of Sinai, even in its present deteriorated state. 
It is, however, quite such as men would employ after having passed with toil and 
suffering through the worst part of it, the southern half of the Arabah, N.xxi.4, 
and more especially when they had but recently rested from their marches in the 
plain of Shittim, the largest and richest oasis in the whole district. ^.804. 

Ans, This is a mere evasion. In ii.7, viii.2, xxii.5,6, ' Jehovah led thee 
these forty years in the wilderness, &c.,' where they could get no bread, or 
wine, or clothing, or shoe-leather, the writer certainly means the same 
wilderness aa in viii.15,16, in which they had been wandering all along, 
under Jehovah's guidance, ' who led thee through that great and terrible 
wilderness, fiery serpents and scorpions and drought, where there was no 
water, who brought thee out water from the rock of flint, who fed thee with 
manna in the wilderness ' — comp. D.i.31-33, ix.7, xi.5, Jer.ii.6. Of this the 
' great and terrible wilderness ' in D.i.l9 formed a part, which they passed 
through — not in the last year, atthe very end of the wanderinffs, as Mr.EspiN 
savs, but immediately after leaving Soreb. 

' And we departed from Horeb, and went through all that great and terrible 
wilderness, which ye saw (by the way of = ) on the way to the Hill-country of the 
Amorites, and we came to Kadesh-Barnea,' — 

where Mr. Espin rightly explains the ' Hill-country of the Amorites ' to be — 

the mountain district occupied by the Amorites, reaching into the Negeb, and part 
of the territory assigned to the tribe of Judah. ^.803 — 

and Kadesh-Barnea is here for the first time named as the place in the 
' wilderness of Paran,' from which the spies were sent, and where the great 
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rebellion took place, N.xm,xiv, caUed ' Kadesh ' simply in N.xiii.26, as in 
G.X7i.l4, XX. 1, and identified by Robinson with Ain^el- Weibeh, on the 
southern frontier of Judah, but distinct from ' Kadesh ' near Mount Hor, in 
the ' wilderness of Zin'in N.xx.l, which is in all probability Petra : see 
(Num. 53), where this question is fully discussed. 

5. u22,23. comp. N.xiii.1,2. There is no real discrepancy between these 
passages. The plan of sending the spies originated with the people ; and, as in 
itself a reasonable one, it approved itself to Moses, was submitted to God, and 
sanctioned by Him, and carried out under special Divine direction. ^.304. 

Ans. It is plain that, as before (3), D. does not adhere strictly to the state- 
ments of the O.S. In N.xiii.l Mosea receives an express ' command ' from 
Jehovah to send the spies, not a word being said about its having originated 
with the people, been approved by Moses, and ' submitted to God,' and so 
finally ' sanctioned by Him.' On the other hand, D.i.23 says not a word 
.ibout any Divine sanction or direction in the matter — ' And the thing was 
good in mine eyes, and I took twelve men of you, &c.' 

6. t).22,23. It is frivolous to object that the generation which had sinned thus 
was dead, and that Moses was addressing men who had had no concern in the 
events to which he is referring. That this fact was present to the speaker's mi nd 
is clear from t).34,35 ; nay, it was the very aim he had in view, to warn the present 
generation not to follow their fathers in their perversity, and so defraud themselves 
of the promised blessing, as their fathers had done. ^.804. 

Am. The language used in this passage might certainly be explained as ap- 
plying to the Hebrew people, and not to those actually present, ' who had had 
no concern in the events to which he is referring,' were it not plain that D. 
again and again, in the addresses which he puts into the mouth of Moses, 
loses sight of the circumstances under which he is supposed to be speaking to 
the people — e.g. in v,3, ' Jehovah made not this covenant with our fathers, 
but with us, even us, who are all of us here alive this day,' comp. iv.4, ' ye 
that did cleave unto Jehovah your God, are all ofymi alive this day ' — as, no 
doubt, he has lost sight of it here, comp. 2).26, ' ye came near unto me all of 
you,' whereas not one of the host of warriors at that time was now living, 
except Joshua and Caleb. 

7. i;.37,38. The sentence on Moses was not passed on the occasion of the 
rebellion at Kadesh [i.e. ' Kadesh-Bamea,' N.xiv], but at Meribah \i.e. ' Kadesh,' 
N.xx], some 37 years later. This, as having happened not many months pre- 
viously, was well known to those whom he was addressing. The general tenor of 
the discourse has led to its being parenthetically mentioned here. ... In stating 
the sentence of God upon the rebellious generation, the preacher naturally names 
the only exceptions to it. The name of Joshua leads on at once to his appointment 
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to the leadership of the people, now just about to take effect. . . . There is then 
no suppression of anything out of reverence for God's extraordinary messenger, 
nor any real inconsistency between this passage and N.xx.lO, &c. — much less 
any proof that we have here another independent and wholly different narrative of 
the transactions at Meribah, ^.805. 

A7ts. It is most unlikely that D., with all his neglect of chronological 
accuracy, should make Moses interrupt his story about what happened at 
Kadesh-Barnea, ii.l9-36, 89-46, by quoting in j)..37,38 what had occurred 
to himself ' at Meribah, some 37 years later,' i.e. at Kadesh or Meribah- 
Kadesh, N.xx.2-13, when he was not punished ' for their sakes,' but for 
his own misbehaviour, as also was Aaron, who is not here noticed at all. 
There must surely have been (VI.328^ in the O.S. of N.xiv some act of 
Moses recorded — e.g. some expression of utter weariness or desire to throw 
up his office, comp. that of Joshua in J.vii.7 — which brought down on 
Moses the sentence here recorded, that he ' should not go in thither.' This 
must, of course, have been struck out of necessity when the narrative of 
the L.L. in N.xx 2-13 was inserted. Also the appointment of Joshua as 
his successor might very well have occurred in the O.S. at this very point 
of the wanderings, as seems to be here implied, D.i.37,38, since in that story 
— not 37 years — but a comparatively short time was supposed to elapse 
after the doom in N.xiv, while they stayed for a while at Kadesh, N.xx.l, 
and then marched towards the Red Sea and made the circuit of the land of 
Edom, 1.22, xxi.4, &c., before they reached the plains of Moab, zxii.l, 
and were ready to enter upon the conquest of Canaan, during which time 
Moses might be supposed to ' encourage ' Joshua, D.i.38, and prepare him 
for his future duties. 

We note, however, that Moses here mentions ' Caleb the son of Je- 
phunneh,' comp. J.xv.l3 (O.S.), as the only one of the twelve spies exempted 
from the doom passed upon that ' evil generation,' d.36, agreeing thus with 
the O.S. in N.xiii.30, xiv.24, and not with the L.L., which names both 
'Caleb' and 'Joshua,' N.xiv.6.30,38, comp. J.xiv.6. 

Chap. ii. 

8. v.\-Z. The people were at Kadesh in the second year of the Exudns, 
N xiii.26, and are again spoken of as being thereat the close of the 38 years' wan- 
dering and in the 40th of the Exodus, N.xx.l. v.\ seems to refer in general 
terms to the long years of wandering, the details of which were not to Moses' 
present purpose. The command of u.2,3, relates to their journey from Kadesh to 
Mount Hor, N.xx.22, xxxiii.37, and directs their march round the south extremity 
of Mount Seir, so as to 'compass the land of Edom,' Ju.xi.18, N.xxi.4, and so 
northwards towards the Arnon, i.e. ' by the way of the wilderness of Moab,' v.S. 
jaS07. 
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Ans. 'Kadesh'in N.xiii.26 means ' Kadeah-Bainea,' where the encamp- 
ment in the wilderness of Paran is placed in D.i.l9, ii.l4, ix.23, which is 
quite distinct from ' Kadesh/ i.e. Petra, i.46, where they ' abode many days,' 
as in N.xx.l. 

In the O.S. there were no 38 years' wanderings, but only the march 
from the Red Sea to Horeb, D.i.6, from Horeb to Kadesh-Barnea, i.l9, 
thence to Kadesh, i.46, and then southwards along the western flank of 
M-ount Seir towards the Red Sea, ii.l, and then again northwards, i>.2,3, 
along the eastern flank of Mount Seir : so that v.l does not ' refer in gene- 
ral terms to the long years of wanderings,' nor does v.2,3, ' relate to the 
journey from Kadesh to Mount Hor,' as indeed is plain at once from v.S, 
' ye have compassed this mountain (Mount Seir) long enough ; turn you north- 
ward.' 

9. v.i. From N.xx.18-20 it appears that the Edomites made formidable pre- 
parations to resist the passage of the Israelites through the midst of their land. 
They did not, however, and probably dared not, resist the passage of the host 
along their eastern frontier, which is, as compared with that towards the Arabah, 
open and defenceless. 

V.5. I have given Mount Seir unto Ksav, for a possessij>n.'\ Though the de- 
scendants of Esau were conquered by David and 'all they of Edom became 
David's servants,' 2S.viii.l4, yet they were not dispossessed of their land, and in 
the reign of .Tehoshaphat [his son Joram] they regained their independence. 
2K.viii.20-21i. y.807. 

Ans. There is nothing at all corresponding to z).4-6 in the account of the 
O.S. N.xx.l4r-21 ; but the Edomites, instead of being afraid, as here, v.4, 
come out fiercely to fight with the Israelites, and refuse to allow them to 
enter their territory, x).2i. But this bold front (according to Mr.EspiN) was 
only put on when the Israelites wished to cross their western frontier ; they 
were ' afi'aid ' when they saw them pass along beside their ' comparatively 
open and defenceless ' eastern frontier ! 

The fact is, that the passage before us was written in an age when Mount 
Seir had long been the acknowledged ' possession ' of Esau, comp. Ez.xxv.S, 
XXXV, undisturbed at all events by Israel. But N.xx.14-21 was probably 
composed in the time of David, when the Edomites were known as fierce 
warriors, lK.xi.15 ; though, in the view of David's conquests, the prediction, 
rather dissonant from the language of D.ii.5, could be put into the mouth 
of Balaam — 

'Edom shall be a possession. 
Yea, Seir shall be a possession, his enemies ; 
But Israel shall be gaining force.' N.xxiv.18. 

See also a somewhat similar phenomenon in the case of the Moabites, 
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whose land Jehovah had given to them ' for a possession,' vM, as they held 
it firmly in the age when this was written, Jer.xxvii.3, xl, Ez.xxv.8-11, but 
not at the time when N.xxiv.l7 was composed, comp. 2S.viii.l,2 : and so 
for the independence of 'Ammon,' d.19, in the Deuteronomist's time, see 
Jer.xxvii.3, xl.l4, xlix.l-6, Ez.xxv.1-7. 

10. ■W.8. and when we passed-by from our brethren the children of Esau.'] These 
words imply the failure of the attempt made to pass directly through the territory 
of Edom, N.xx.20,21. ^.807. 

Ans. Clearly they imply nothing of the kind : they simply mean ' when 
we had got beyond them,' marching northward ' from the way of the Arabah 
from Elath and from Ezion-geber, we turned and passed by the way of the 
wilderness of Moab.' 

11. ulO-12. The archaeological notices in these verses, which obviously break 
the sense of the context, have every appearance of being a gloss. 

f .13. Now rise up, said I, and get you over the brook Zered.] The words ' said 
I ' . . . not found in the Hebrew, should be dropped. The words ' rise up and 
get you over the brook Zered,' connect themselves with v.9, and form the conclusion 
of what God said to Moses. The intermediate i;. 10-1 2 must be regarded, if 
allowed to stand in the text, as parenthetic. ^.808. 

It is impossible not to see that ?;.13 closely belongs to v.9, and, when the two 
are read consecutively, it is difficult to escape the conviction that that was their 
original relation. ^.810. 

i;.20-23. These verses, like i).10-12, are in all likelihood, an addition made by 
a later reviser. ^.808. 

They are properly marked in the A.A'. as parenthetic ; but it is certainly little 
after the manner of Moses to brea/c in upon the communications of God to him with 
parentheses ; and it seems somewhat unsuitable to regard these fragments of ancient 
history as portions of what God revealed. ^.810. 

Like reasons are adduced, M.20-23, for not molesting the Ammonites. But the 
reasons are antiquarian details, which could hardly be necessary for Moses and his 
contemporaries, but are exactly such as a later and learned historian would 
desire to put on record by way of confirming and illustrating the general assertion 
of D.9,19, that God had 'given their land to the children of Lot.' 

It is evident, however, that the two sets of verses, if introduced long after the 
days of Moses, were not intended to be passed off as part of the original text No 
attempt was made to interweave them closely into the context, or to accommodate 
the phraseology of them to the circumstances of the 40th year after the Exodus. 
They contain exactly such matter as a modern editor might have given in expla- 
natory footnotes, but which a Jewish reviser, if duly authorised, would feel 
warranted in writing along with his text. Substantially, then, we may regard 
them as glosses, perhaps contributed by Ezra. _p.811. 

Ans. Manifestly the words in !'.12, ' as Israel did unto the land of his 
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possession whicli Jehovah gave imto them,' cannot be understood merely of 
the trans-Jordanic lands, which had only been conquered 3^ months pre- 
viously, ^.650, and had not yet been • possessed,' N.xxxii.29-30, apd which 
did not properly belong to the Promised Land of Israel's possession at all : 
and so says Mr.EspiN — 

The words ' as Israel did unto th« land of his possession,' taken in their natural 
sense, refer to the conquest of Canaan as a past transaction. The explanations 
offered, e.g. that the passage is prophetical, that it refers to the territories of Sihon 
and Og only, &c. are not satisfactory. ^.810. 

They clearly imply a later writer, and, as Mr.EspiN supposes, might be 
regai'ded as a ' gloss ' which has crept into the text, but for the complete 
agreement of the language of these notices with the style of the Deutero- 
nomist. 

12. •B.14. Before they passed the Zered the generation of the men of war, which 
came out of Egypt, had passed away. Thus was fulfilled the sentence of N.xiv.23, 
that ' none of these men should see the land which God sware unto their fathers.' 
y.808. 

Ans. It is by no means certain that the O.S. intended all the men of that 
generation to perish in the wilderness: rather, xiv.22,23, denounces the 
doom only against all those who had 'tempted ' and ' provoked ' Jehovah. 
In this manner we may account for ' Joshua ' not being named with Caleb 
among the faithful spies in the O.S. It is I), who in this passage (ii.l4) 
first probably introduced into the story of the Exodus the idea of ' all the 
men of war' perishing during the 38 years' wandering, which term of 
years he has fixed very definitely in this prefatory address last written 
(VI.28), both here and in i.3, having already adopted it in the main address, 
viii.2,4, comp. xxix.6 (4), from the ' forty years ' current in the popular talk, 
Am.ii.lO, V.25'', which had already come to apply the term of ' forty years,' 
commonly used for long periods, to the protracted, but undefined, period of 
the wanderings (VI.323). 

13. V.1Z. It has been inferred from the mention of the Avites in J.xiii.3 that 
their conquest by the Caphtorim cannot have taken place till the days of the 
Judges at the earliest, and that the passage before us is consequently of later date 
than Moses. The passage has indeed the appearance of a note which has im- 
properly found its way into the text. But it is unlikely that the Caphtorim, 
whenever their invasion may have been, extirpated the Avites utterly ; and the 
character of the notice in J.xiii.3,4, suggests that the Avites were even then de- 
pendent on the Philistines (i.e. the Caphtorim), and consequently that the. conquest 
had taken place long before. ^.809. 

Ans. The statement in D.ii.23 is so plain, ' destroyed them and dwelt in 
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their stead,' that it is clear that the Avim cannot be supposed to have 
existed after this as a people, as is certainly meant in .T.xiii.S. No doubt, 
this is a later notice, but it comes from the pen of D., like the other archaeo- 
logical notices in this chapter. 

Chap. iii. 

14. vA. all the region of Argob.'] The Hebrew word here rendered 'region'' 
means literally rope or cable ; and, though undoubtedly used elsewhere in a general 
topographical sense for portion or district {e.g. J.xvii.5), has a special propriety in 
reference to Argob, with which it is connected wherever that term is used, 
V.4, 13,14, IK.iv.13. The name Argob means 'stone-heap,' and is paraphrased 
by the Targums Trachonitis or ' the rough country.' . . , The Argob is described 
as an island of black basaltic rock, oval in form, measuring 60 miles by 20, rising 
abruptly to the height of from 20 to 30 feet from the surrounding plain of Bashan. 
Its borders are compared to a rugged shore-line ; hence its description in the text 
as ' the girdle of the stony country,' would seem peculiarly appropriate. ^.812. 

Am. There does not seem to be the slightest foundation for the above 
fanciful explanation ; comp. D.xxxii.9, J.xvii.5,14, xix.9,29, 2S.viii.2, ICh. 
xvi.18 = Ps.cv.ll, Ps.xvi.e, lxxviii.55, Ez.lxvii.13, Am.vii.l7, Zeph.ii.5,6,7, 
Zech.ii.l, in all which the word in question is used either for measuring 
' line ' or for ' portion ' or ' district ' as though measured. 

15. •v.S, all these cities were fenced with high watts, gates, and bars.'] The verses 
before us, far from reflecting, as some have fancied, the tone of one speaking as of 
events in a far distant past, represent the lively impressions made by the spectacle 
of a memorable victory won in a very remarkable territory. . . . This signal 
victory and its circumstances evidently impressed the people deeply at this time, 
and its memory, as the Psalms attest, lingered for ages after in the national mind. 
p.813. 

Ans. No one doubts the existence of ruined cities, such as are described 
by Mr.PoRTEB and Mt.Ghaham (quoted by Mr.Espm), in the Deuterono- 
mist's time. But why should Moses go into these detaik, not forgetting to 
mention the bed, bier, or sarcophagus of Og, d.11, when addressing the very 
troops which bad captured these cities, and killed Og himself, about three 
months previously, p.650 ? The Psalms in question, cxxxv.ll, cxxxvi.20, 
prove nothing whatever, being both of very late date. 

16. V.9. which Hermon the Sidonians call Sirion and the Amorites call it Shenir.] 
The Sidonian name of it might easily have become known to Moses through the 
constant traffic which had gone on from the most ancient times between Sidon 
and Egypt. Syria was repeatedly traversed in all directions by Egyptian armies 
from the accession of the 18th dynasty downwards. The transci-iption of Semitic 
words in the papyri of the 19th dynasty is remarkably complete. ^.813. 
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Ans, Surely Moses can hai'dly have thought it necessary to give Lis 
people this little piece of archaeological information in the midst of his 
address. Mr. EspiN might have added this notice to his 'glosses perhaps 
contributed by Ezra' (11), as we ascribe them all to the later Deuterono- 
mist. 

17. v.W. Ms bedstead was a ledstead of iron : is itnot in Rabbah oftheehildren of 
Amman ?] Modern travellers have discovered in the territories of Og sarcophagi, ai 
well as many other articles, made of the black basalt of the country. Probably after 
the defeat and death of Og at Edrei, the remnant of his army fled into the territory 
of the friendly Ammonites, and carried with them the corpse of the giant king. It 
is not necessary to suppose from v.3, comp. N.xxi.36, that there were absolutely 
no sxirvivors at all of Og's people, Eabbah was not captured by the Israelites 
till the time of David, 2S.xii.29 ; but it is not likely that this remarkable relic 
would remain at Eabbah unknown to them. jn.814. 

Ans. D.iii.3, N.xxi.35, both say that the Israelites ."imote Og and all his 
people ' until one left to him none remaining,' which seems to imply that 
' there were absolutely no survivors.' But, supposing that there were, they 
must have had a sareophagus already made for Og, and must have carried 
that off also, — ■ 

from 13 to li feet long, but of course considerably larger than the body of the 
man for whom it was designed, f. 814 — 

as there was no such ' black basalt ' in the Ammonite territory. But how 
came the Israelites to hear of all this ? Or, if they did, why should Moses 
quote this fact as a eoniirmation of the victory, which the very men he was 
addressing had only just won, p.650? And, if even this notice too was a 
gloss of a later age, yet why (as before observed) should Moses thus recount 
to them at full length the details of these victories over Sihon and Og, 
whose defeat was only three months old, or the fact of their lands being given 
to the two-and-a-hdlf tribes, v.1'2-17, which (according to the story) was 
almost an affair of yesterday ? For Mr.EspiN elsewhere says — 

We have thus a margin of at least six vieehs left, during which occurred the 
^eduction of Israel by the wiles of the Midianites and the consequent plague 
(N.xxv), the second numbering of the people in the plains of Moab (N.xxvi), and 
the war upon the Midianites (N.xxxi), ^.650 — 

after all which comes the assignment of these lands in N.xxxii. If it be 
true that — 

There is no weight in the allegation that Moses in D.iii.4-14 speaks of the con- 
quest of Gilead and Bashan as long past, p. 650 — • 

yet he certainly spealis of it as a thing of the past ; and the fact, that he is 
here made to recount these matters at such length under such circumstances, 
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shows plainly that the whole addreaa is only put into the mouth of Moses 
by a later writer, who refers in w.ll to an antiquarian curiosity which was 
probably known to be preserved at Kabbah in his own time. 

18. «.14. mito this day.} This expression, frequent in Genesis, is not fownd in 
Exodus and the two following books. It may be a gloss inserted here by an after 
hand. But it does not, as used in the Bible, necessarily imply that the time 
spoken of as elapsed is long. It amounts to no more than our ' until now.' . . . 
It may thi>n be used in the text to denote the duration to the time then present 
of what had been already some months accomplished. Moses dwells «.13,14, on 
the completeness of that part of the conqxiest which had been achieved, and winds 
up his accumulation of particulars, ' all Bashan,' ' all Aigob,' &c., with the state- 
ment that Jair had so thoroughly made himself master of the cities of the district 
as that they were now currently known by his name. p.815. 

Ans. Mosea does not say ' now,' but ' until now ' — they were ' stiU called 
by his name ' — which would be absurd, if he were speaking of the cities 
whose conquest had occurred within the last three or four months, p.660. 
The phrase 'unto this day' does, however, occur in E.x.6, N.xxii.30, D. 
xxxiv.6 (O.S ) ; but it is much more common in Deuteronomy, ii.22, iii.l4, 
X.8, xi.4, xxix.4, and, no doubt, belongs here to D., who had merely lost 
sight, as ill many other instances, of the position which he had assumed in 
his work for Moses. 

19. U.26. The Lord was wroth with me for your sakes.} Here, as in i.37, iv.21, 
the sin of the people is stated to be the ground on which Moses' prayer is denied. 
In N.xxvii.l4, I).xxxii.51, the trangression of Moses and Aaron themselves is 
assigned as the cause of their punishment. The reason why one side of the trans- 
action is put forward in this place, and the other elsewhere, is evident. Here 
Moses is addressing the people and mentions the punishment of their leaders as 
a most impressive warning to them. ... In ch.xxxii and N.xxvii God is ad- 
dressing Moses, and visits on him, as is fitting, not the sin of his people, hut his 
own. ^.816. 

Ans. N.xxvii.l4, D.xxxii.51, both belong to the L.L. (VI.116, 129) ; and 
the marked difference between its statements on this point and that 
of Deuteronomy, i.37, iii.26, iv.21, seems to imply (7) that there must 
have been in the O.S. of N.xiv a passage in which Moses expressed a sense 
of weariness or despair at the work committed to him, and a desire to aban- 
don it, comp. J.vii.7, caused by ' the sin of the people,' which passage was 
cancelled when the story in N.xx.2-13 of the L.L. was introduced. 

Chap. iv. 

20. After thus briefly reviewing the past, Moses proceeds in the present chapter 
to matter of a directly didactic and hortatory kind. . . . These same teachings 
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are much more copiously and elaborately insisted on in Moses' third and last ad- 
dress, and appear in this one in the form of prelude and introduction to the fuller 
treatment which awaits them hereafter. ^.816. 

Ans. It is probable that the original Book of Deuteronomy, i.e. the ' Book 
of the Covenant ' as handed to Josiah, consisted only of iv.44, v-xxvi, xxviii, 
xxix.l, and that i.l-iv .43,45, 49, with the ' prelude and introduction ' in iv, as 
above noticed, as well as xxix.2, xxx, was afterwards added, while the 
Deuteronomistic portions of xxxi-xxxiv were inserted at the time when D. 
retouched the older narrative throughout (VI.28). 

21. ■!).19. and when thou seest the sun and the moon and tlie stars, all the host of 
heaven, ihauldst be driven to worship them.'] The worship of the sun, moon, and 
stars. . . . was practised by the ancient Persians and by other Oriental 
nations who rejected anthropomorphic idolatry. It was formally introduced and 
made popular in Israel only, as it seems, in the times of the later kings. But it 
cannot have been unknown to Moses and the Jews of his time, since it was 
undoubtedly practised by many of the tribes with whom they had come in 
contiict. ^.818. 

Ans. The worship of the Sun-God under various names, including that of 
Yahve among the Syrians and Phoenicians (V.335, &c.), and with it that 
of the Moon-Goddess (V.347, &c.), appears to have been practised from the 
earliest times ' by many of the tribes with whom the Israelites came in 
contact ' in Canaan, and from whom the latter doubtless derived the practice 
themselves. But the mention of the worship of ' all the host of heaven,' 
which was first introduced in the reign of Manasseh into Judah, 2K.xxi.3,5, 
(though practised apparently at an earlier date in the northern kingdom, 
2K.xvii.l6), and the repeated notices of this worship by Jeremiah, Jer.viii.2, 
xix.13, 2K.xxiii.4,5, tend to confirm the view that Deuteronomy is the work 
of his hand. 

22. i).41-43. In thus severing the three cities of refuge, Moses carried out a 
previous command of God, N.xxxv.14, and so followed up his exhortations to 
obedience by setting a punctual example of it as far as opportunity was given 
him. ^.820. 

Ans. There is no intimation whatever that Moses was here ' can-ying out 
a previous command of God,' and certainly not that in N.xxxv (L.L.), which 
is first carried out under Joshua, J.xx (L.L.). It will be observed that 
D. nowhere makes any allusion to the ' Levitical cities,' N.xxxv, among 
which the six cities of refuge were to be included. The idea of the L.L., 
in fact, is based upon that of D., in this passage and in xix.1-10, which 
again probably rests on that of the O.S. in E.xxi.13. 

23. 11.44-49. These verses would be more properly assigned to the next 
chapter. They are intended to serve, not as a conclusion to the first introductory 

E 2 
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and preparatory discourse which has been recorded, but as the announcement 
and introduction of the one now to be commenced. 

ti.44 gives a kind of general title to the whole of the weighty address, including 
in fact the central part and substance of the book. ^.820. 

Ans, On our view 1.44, which speaks of ' the Law which Moses sets before 
the children of Israel,' was the original ' title to the whole of the weighty 
address ' in v.l, &c., from which was derived the name ' Book of the Law,' 
xxviii.61 , .xxix.21, xxx.lO, xxxi.2G, J.i.8, viii.31,34, xxiii.6, xxiv.26, 2K.xiv.6, 
xxii.8,11, xxiii.2,i21, cotnp. v.'Ji. 

But i-.4()-49 seems to be an expansion of vAi, made at the time 
when i.l-iv.43 was prefixed, and referring to facts mentioned in that 
preface, i.4, ii.24-37, iii.l-2i!, hut not in the address which follows, v.l, &c. 
So in 1.46, as in iii.29, we find the expression ' in tlie valky over-against 
Beth-Peor;' whereas in the subscription to the address, xxix.l, we have 
only ' in the land of Mvab,' as in i.o, agreeing with xxxiv.5 (O.S.), it being 
natural that the place where Moses died should also be the scene of his 
last address. This suggests the possibility that in xxxiv.6 (O.S.) there 
may have stood originally ' And one buried him in the land of Moab,' the 
closer detinition of the site of his sepulchre, ' in the valley over-against Beth- 
Peor,' having been perhaps interpolated by D.,* otherwise, if v.6 belong.^ 
wholly to the O.S., D. must have copied from that document the phrase in 
question which he u.9es iu iii.29, iv.46. 

24. ti.4.T,46. after ihcy came forth out of Egi/pt.] Lit. and more accurately, in 
iheir coming forth, i.e. whilst they were yet on their march from the house of 
bondage to the Promised Land. ^.821. 

Ans. The fact that D. uses twice tlie expression ' at their going-forth out 
of Egypt ' in connection with the delivery of this Law, shows that he has 
lost sight of the 40 years of wandering introduced by himself into the story, 
and writes, under the influence of the O.S., in which only a comparatively 
short time is supposed to have elapsed since their leaving Egypt, N.xx.l6, 
comp. Ju.xi.16-18. 

Chap. V. 

25. f.3. The Lord Made not this covenant with our fathers, but with us, even us, 
who are all of us here alive this duy.'\ The ' fathers ' here intended are, as in 
iv.37, the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. With them God did indeed make 
a covenant, but not the particular covenant now in question. The responsibilities 
of this later covenaut, made at Sinai by the nation as a nation, attached in their 
day and generation to those whom Moses was addressing. ^.821. 

* Iu (VI. App.T), I liave iuadvertnntly as.suraed that xxxiv.fi belongs whuUy toU. 
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Alls. The above explanation is at first sight plausible : but Moses does 
not say ' with all of us here this day alive,' but ' with v.s, us, these here this 
day, all of us alive,' which seems clearly to imply that the persons then 
present were those with whom the covenant had been actually made ; 
though, as the story now stands, not one of the host then present • (except 
Joshua and Caleb) had been one of those with whom that covenant at Sinai 
was made, or had even received the sign of it, J.v.4-7. 

Possibly D., when he wrote this address, had not yet conceived the idea of 
representing ' the whole generation ' as dying out, which he brings forward 
pnly in the later-written preface, ii.l4,lo, and therefore may have assumed 
many of them to be present on this occasion. Accordingly, in the address 
he speaks of them as having been only proved and humbled during the 40 
years' wandering, viii.2-4, xxi.\.5, not destroyed. Or else he has lost sight 
for the moment of the (supposed) circumstances of the case, just as in iv.4-^ 
' But ye that did cleave unto the Lord your God are alive all of youthis iJaij ' 
— he has forgotten that, even in the month or so elapsed since the afi'air of 
Baal-Peor, N.xxv.1-5, p.QoO, 5,000 would die in the ordinary course of 
nature out of so large a population {Xion. 1). 

26. y.4,.5. It appears from !).22-2.'5 and iv.11,12, tliat the 'Ten words' were 
uttered ' with a great voice ' to the assembly from the awful summit of the Mount 
itself ; whilst the other precepts were communicated to the people through the 
agency of Moses. It appears from E.xix.9, 17, 20,24, that, whilst the people 
remained in the lower parts of the Mountain, Moses was from the first called 
apart to God on the top of it. No doubt, whilst the great voice sounded fortli the 
' Ten words,' lie still remained there, either to convey more certainly and exactly 
what was uttered to the people standing far off in consternation, or, as ij suggested 
by E.xix.9, to authenticate his mission. Even then, as regards the Decalogue, the 
statement of v.6 has its application. Moses ' stood between the Lord and them ' 
whilst it was delivered; and perhaps it was addressed directly to Moses, xix.lO, 
tliough in accents audible to the assembly beneath. Thus was the Law, including 
Even the ' Ten words,' ' in the hand of a mediator,' Gal.iii.l9. p.8'2'2. 

Ans. E.xix.20-25 belongs to the L.L. (VI.216), and introduces the in- 
consistency that Moses is called up to the top of the ^Mountain, upon which 
Jehovah had 'descended in fire,' t).18, and is instantly sent down again, 
«.21,25, with a message to Aaron and ' the priests which come near to 
Jehovah,' u22,24, though there were no priests at that time, xxiv.5, and ii 
command to Aaron to come up with Moses, which is never carried out. 

According to the O.S. 8,11 is consistent and intelligible. Moses ' brings- 
forth the people out of the camp to meet with God,' and they stand together 
below the Mount, E.xix.l7, and there ' .Moses .spake, and God answered him 
by a (voice = ) peal of thunder,' r.lO. Then the O.S. passes on to xx.18, 
since xix.21-25 is interpolated by L.L. and xx.1-17 (the Decalogue) by B.; 
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and, accordingly, in xx.l8 mention is made of the people having perceived 
' the thunderiugs and the lightnings and the noise of the trumpet and the 
mountain smoking,' but not the slightest allusion is made to the 'Ten 
Words,' 

D.V.23, &c. clearly implies that Moses was with tlie people when the ' Ten 
Words ' were spoken, as is supposed also by D. when interpolating E.xx. 
1-17 between xix.l9 and xx.l8 of the O.S. Perhaps the expression in D.v.5, 
' I stood between the Lord and you at that time,' may refer to Moses speak- 
ing and Jehovah answering in E.xix.l9, or else to the presence of Moses as 
ready to act as mediator on their behalf, though he did not actually do so, 
as the story now stands, till after the delivery of the Decalogue. But D. 
had, of com-se, to meet as well as he could the difficulties caused by Lis 
own previous interpolation in E.xx, and could hardly fail to fall into some 
inconsistencies. 

27. v.6-21. Moses here adopts the Ten words as a ground from which he may 
proceed to reprove, warn, and exhort, and repeats them, as is natural, where literal 
accuracy is not to the purpose, with a measure of freedom and adaptation. Our 
Lord (Mark X. 1 9), and St. Paul (Eph.vi.2,3), deal similarly with the same 
subject, as indeed preachers in all ages have done. It is important, however, to 
note that, in the course of thus freely quoting the law, Moses thrice refers his 
hearers to the statutes of God themselves, w.12,15,16, 'as the Lord thy God hath 
commanded thee,' i.e. commanded from Sinai. It is thus apparent that speaker 
and hearers recognised a statutory and authoritative form of the lavis in qiustion, 
>vhich, because it was familiar to both parties, needed not to be reproduced with 
verbal fidelity, y.822. 

Ans. As Mr.EspiN refers to the Commentary on Exodus for the discussion 
of the question concerning ' the variations between the Commandments as 
given here and in E.xx,' ;j.822, it must be presumed that he also, — as well 
as the Editor, and Mr.CLAEX, and the Committee of advice (liz. Archbishop 
of York, and Regius Professors of Divinity of Oxford and Cambridge, Adv. 
p.'6) — deliberately adopts the view here stated, viz. that the Decalogue does 
not exist in its original form, as uttered by the Divine Voice cm Sinai, either in 
D.xjL or in D.v. 

Obviously the analogies quoted by Mr.EspiN, of free quotations being 
made of some of these Commandments in later times and ' by preachera in 
all ages,' are altogether irrelevant to the case before us, where Moses is 
repeating solemnly the whole Decalogue in the heaaing of the people, as the 
theme apparently of his subsequent discourse, and says — 

' These words spake Jehovah unto all your assembly. . . . and He added no 
more ; and He tvrote them in two tables of stone, and delivered them imto me,' 
V.22. 
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But, if (as Mr.EspiN saya) Moses in this discourse ' adopts tLe Ten Words ' 
uttered by the Divine Voice itself, and therefore, one might suppose, too 
sacred to he modified hy human fancy and too perfect to admit of any im- 
provement — ' with a measure of freedom and adaptation,' how is it to be 
explained that the formei- record in Exodus, which at all events purports to 
give the identical words which were uttered on Sinai, does not contain the 
' statutory and authoritative form of the laws in question,' which ' was 
familiar to both parties ' in the Mosaic age, but is now lost for ever ? 

28. f.12-15. In stating the purposes of the Sabbath ordinance, Moses introduces 
a few words originally applied in the same connection from E.xxiii.l2; and the 
exhortation to observe the Sabbath and allow their time of rest to servants is 
pointed by reminding the people that they too were formerly servants themselves. 
The bondage in Egypt and the deliverance from it are not assigned as grounds for 
the institution of the Sabbath, which is of far older date, but rather as suggesting 
motives for the religious observance of that institution, p.822. 

Ans. Moses has here omitted the words of Jehovah in E.xx.ll, ' for in 
six days, &c. therefore Jehovah blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed it,' 
and inserted his own, ' and remember that thou wa.st a servant, &c., therefore 
Jehovah hath commanded thee to keep the Sabbath day '. — as if he thought 
that the latter would he more eifective than those dictated hy Diviue wisdom 
and uttered ' with a great voice ' on Sinai ! 

29. w.ie. that it may go well with thee.l The blessing of general well-being is 
here annexed to the keeping of the Fifth Commandment, as well as that of long 
life, which alone is found in the parallel passage of Exodus. The insertion, 
however, is no real addition to the promise, but only an amplification of its 
expression, intended to serve the homiletic purposes of the speaker. ^.823. 

Ans. This ' amplification ' helps us to trace the authorship of this book to 
Jeremiah, comj}. D.iv.40, v.16,29, vi.3,ld, xii.25,28, xxii.7, and Jer.vii.23, 
xxxviii.20, xl.9, xlii.6, 2K.xxv.24 — also G.xii.13, xl.l4, R.iii.1, nowhere else 
in the Bible. 

30. V.21. The tenth Commandment, as here given, varies in three particulars 
from that in Exodus. 

(i) In Exodus the house is mentioned first, the wife second, in Deuteronomy the 
reverse, 

(ii) In D. a different word is used in reference to wife and in reference to the 
other objects. 

(iii) In D. the ' field ' is added to the list of objects specifically forbidden to be 
desired. 

The LXX has brought about an uniformity as regards (ii) by altering the text 
of Exodus after that of Deuteronomy, the Sam. Pent, by altering Deuteronomy 
after Exodus. ^.823, 
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Ans. In Exodus the house is set first, apparently as including all the other 
ohjects, ' wife, and man-slave, &c. ' • in Deuteronomy the ' wife ' is more 
properly distinguished from the rest. 

31. i'.22. he added no more.'] Lit. He did not add, i.e. He spoko no more with 
tlie great voice directly to the people, but addressed all other communications to 
them through Moses. . The giving of the Two Tables did not take place until 
Moses had been on the Mount 40 days and 40 nights, as appears from the fuller 
account of ix.9- 12. ^.823. 

A»s. D. wished the ' Ten Words ' to take the place, not only of the 
original laws upon which the Covenant was based, E.xx.21, &c., hut even 
of his own digest of those laws in E xxxiv. 10-27, in which he had omitted 
all that in his times were obsolete (VI.253-2-j4). Accordingly he nowhere 
refers in Deuteronomy to those older laws. 

The stiitement that they were written on the Two Tables and delivered 
to Moses immediately after their deliver;/, as is plainly implied in (.22. is 
probably due to an inadvertence on the part of the writer. 

32. ti.23-33. These verses contain a much fuller narrative of the events des- 
cribed in E.xx.18-21. The reply of God to the request of the people (y.28-31), is 
omitted altogether in tlie historical summary of Exodus. p.8'2S. 

Alts. v.'IS-Sii is an amplification hy D. of the O.S., written thronghou* in- 
Lis own peculiar style. 

Chap. vi. 
Chap. vii. 

33. i'.l-ll. Moses proceeds to forewarn Israel against a false toleration of 
iilulatry. . . . Hence the stringency of the command given in D. 2-5 and repeated 
in ",23-26 to excommunicate the idolatrous nations and all belonging to them, and 
to exterminate their degraded worship with all its applianeej. . . . The words 
and phrases employed will be found parallel to various passages of the preceding 
hoohs given in the margin. /i.827. 

Ans. The references ' given in the margin ' are only E.xxiii..^2, xxxiv.l2, 
which belong to D. himself (■VT.229, 248). The history shows that no such 
extermination of the idolatrous nations in Canaan was ever pmctised or even 
a'tempted (VII.141). But D. here, in repeating energetically these com- 
mands, most probably expresses only his own detestation of such idolatries, 
and intimates the fate which his own countrymen would deserve if they 
persisted in these abominations, which were more or less habitnally prac- 
tised in Israel down to the time of Jeremiah, Jer.ii.8,11,26-28, &c. 

34. v.T. :/e were the fewest of all people.] He chose to Himself Israel, when as 
yet but a single family, or rather a single person, Abraham. ... It is then no 
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inconsistency in Moses to describe Israel as rivalling the stars of heaven for 
multitude, i.lO, x.22 ; since such increase had taken place because of the very 
blessing of God here spoken of. ^.828. 

Ans. The reference is clearly to the fact that, when they went down to 

Egypt, they were only ' seventy persons,' x.22, but had now become very 

numerous. 

Chap. viii. 

35. Israel had long been kept where the ordinary means of providing for their 
bodily life and safety were insufficient, and where their own exertions could have 
availed but Utile, and had been preserved by the special providence of God. jd.829. 

v.S, ' Bread ' in this verse stands for the ordinary means of earthly sustenance in 
general. Those means in the ease of Israel were withheld, and new ones by God 
Almighty's word and will substituted. ^.830. 

Ans. Canon Cook has told us that — 

' changes of vast and scarcely calculable importance have taken place ' in the 
Sinaitic peninsula ' since the time of Moses,' p,2ii — that ' the supply of water and 
the general fertility of the district must have been very different ' in those days 
from what it is now, ^.245 — that ' ages before Moses and up to his time the 
whole district was occupied by a population whose resources and numbers must 
have been considerable,' p.245 — that ' the vegetation, which even now protects the 
wells of Moses, must have been far more luxuriant,' and ' streams, far more 
copious than those which now water the wady, flowed over the adjoining district,' 
p.Uo — that, ' when Niebuhr visited the country at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, large supplies of vegetable produce were exported regularly to Egypt, show- 
ing that the original fertility was not even then exhausted,' ^.246 — and that ' the 
aspect of the whole country, when it was first visited by Christian pilgrims, must 
have differed greatly from that which it presented to the Israelites, when under 
the guidance of Moses they found pasturage for their flocks and herds,' p.2i6 — 
that ' they liad numerous flocks and herds, which were not slaughtered, but which 
gave them milk, cheese, and of course a limited supply of flesh,' and ' may have 
cultivated some spots of fertile ground in the wilderness.' p.320. 

And Mr.CLARK says that — 

with their abundant flocks and herds, it can hardly be doubted that they had 
carried on an important traffic with the trading caravans that traversed the 
wilderness, jp.368. 

And Mr.EspiN elsewhere informs us that the Israelites, — 

'from their sojourn in Egypt, were familiar with artificial irrigation, and well able 
to husband and turn to account all available supplies of water, whether ordinary 
or extraordinary,' p.721, and ' were scattered over the face of the wilderness of 
Paran, and led a nomadic life as best suited the pasturage of cattle,' and ' dispersed 
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for foraging,' and how ' Mr. Porter rode for two days through a country ewarmiug 
with men and women, boys and girls, looking after the cattle ; ' — 

and he further reminds us that the people during their time of wandering in 
the wilderness — 

' had traffic in provisions with surrounding tribes; indeed, the regular highway 
of the caravans from the East to Egypt, and vice versd, lay across the Desert of 
the Wanderings,' and fish were occasionally at least to be had, do doubt from the 
' gulf of Akabah,' and ' nothing is better ascertained than the fact that the resources 
of tlt£ whole district were in ancient times vastly greater than they now are ; the 
tr;)ces of a population, fertility, and wealth, that have long passed away, are 
found by every traveller.' ^.720 ; see also below (36). 

Surely if they had ' milk, cheese, and a limited supply of flesh ' from their 
' numerous [two million] flocks and herds,' and ' traflic in provisions ' with 
' surrounding tribes ' or ' trading caravans,' besides the other ' resources ' of 
the wilderness, in those days ' vastly greater than now,' not to speak of ' fish 
from the gulf of Akabah,' the ' earthly means of sustenance ' can hardly be 
said to have been ' withheld ' from the Israelites. 

36. v.i. Thy raiment waxed not old upon thee, neither did thy foot swell these 
forty years."] Comp. xxix.5, ' Your clothes are not waxen old upou you, and thy 
shoe is not waxen old upon thy foot.' These words in a passage like the present, 
where the speaker is not so much narrating historically as alluding for hortatory 
purposes to God's care of them in the desert, may signify no more than that 
' God so amply provided for them all the necessaries of life, that they were never 
obliged to wear tattered garments, nor were their feet injured for lack of shoes or 
sandals.' 

Of course, they had clothes, it would seem in abundance (E.xii.34,35), at the 
beginning of the 40 years, and equally of course some sources of supply during 
tliem. They had abundance of sheep and oxen, and so must have had much 
material for clothing always at command, and no doubt also carried on a tralfie in 
these, as in other commodities, with the Moabites and the nomadic tribes of the 
desert. Such ordinary supplies must not be shut out of consideration, as regards 
the raiment of the chosen people, as they cannot in the similar question regarding 
their victual. It may have been that these natural sources were on occasions 
supplemented by extraordinary providences of God, as was imdoubtedly the case 
with their food. The Jewish commentators, in bondage elsewhere to the letter, 
construe the verses as meaning that the raiment of the Israelites did not wear out 
ill tlieir wanderings, and implying even that the clothes of the children grew with 
their gi-owth. ^.830. 

Ans. It is possible certainly by 'free handling' of the Scripture, on the 
part III tlio.se who are not ' in bondage to the letter,' to extract (as above) a 
meaning from it which is clearly not that of the original writer, and which 
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amounts to this — in direct contradiction to the whole Biblical idea of the 
wanderings— that the Israelites were so abundantly supplied from 'natural 
sources ' that they needed no miraculous help except ' on occasions.' From 
our point of view, it is not necessary to reconcile these statements of T). with 
the possibilities or probabilities of their wilderness-life. It is enough to say 
that in xxix.6 the writer plainly means that, as they could not procure new 
clothing and new shoes, so by the providential care of God they had no need 
of any, just as in u.G he says that they ' had not eaten bread or drunk wine 
or strong drink ' — as they could not obtain supplies of these ordinary articles 
of food, they had been enabled to live without tbem. 

Cliap. ix. 

37. In referring to these circumstances, Moses here, as elsewhere, has regard not 
so much to the order of time as to that of subject. He inserts e.g. mention of the 
provocations of Taberah, Massah, Kibroth-hattaavah, and Kadesh-Barnea, D.22,23, 
in the very midst of the narrative- respecting the idolatry at Horeb, and his own 
conduct in reference thereto. 

The like reasons, convenience and fitness to his argument, sufficiently explain 
the variations observable when the statements of this chapter are minutely com- 
pared -with those of E.xxxii-xxxiv. There is no real discrepancy, much less con- 
tradiction. Sometimes the more particular history of Exodus is condensed, as 
in j).26-29, where the substance of Moses' intercessions on two occasions, 
E.xxxii.11-13, xxxiv.9, is summed up in one statement. At other times circum- 
stances not in Exodus are set forth here, because they are such as enhance the 
impressiveness of the admonitions Moses was uttering, e.cf. the fact is put forward 
that Moses fasted for iwo periods of 40 days, t;.9,18, one such fast only being 
expressly named in Exodus, as is also his special intercession for Aaron, f.20. 
In these variations we have nothing more or other than such treatment of facts as 
is usual and warrantable enough between parties personally acquainted with the 
matter in question, a treatment which implies and assumes « knowledge of the facts 
in both speaker and hearer, and which therefore, there being no fear of misleading, 
can dispense with minute specifications of time, place, and circumstance, p.833. 

Ans. Mr.EspiN seems to have forgotten that Moses could hardly have 
assumed such a knowledge of these facts in his hearers, as would allow him 
to 'dispense with minute specifications, &c.,' seeing that the events had 
occurred 39 years previously, and not one of them was then 20 years old, 
and tioo-thirds of the whole number were not even born (VI.447, note). 

Besides this difficulty, the ' variations ' in question can hardly be accoun- 
ted for in the above fashion ; e.g. in E,xxxii.ll-13 Moses intercedes for the 
people before he comes down from the Mount and Jehovah ' repented ' ; 
whereas in D.ix. 18,19, cmnp. v.25-29, he intercedes for them only after his 
descent — see (38) below ; and in u.22 not only does the w.iter not very much 
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'regard tte order of time,' e.g. Taberah, X.xi.1-3, Massah, E.xvii.l, &c. 
Kibroth-haUaaoah, N.xi.4, &c., but he has fallen into the error— one which 
Mones could not have committed— of distinguishing, as two different places, 
Taherah and Kihroth-hataavah, which are only different names for the same 
place, and separating them by the scene of an event which occurred twelve 
months previously. For, as Mr.EspiN says elsewhere, — 

This incident [at Taherah] might seem to have occurred at the Station called, 
from another still more terrible event which shortly followed, Kibroth-hattaavah. 
p. 688. 

See further on this point below (39). 

On our view, these variations are explained very naturally, and the 
examination leads to some important results in the criticism of the Pen- 
tateuch (VI.42, &c.). 

38. 11.18. I fell down befure the Lord as at the ft ml. forty days and forty ttights.] 
Moses interceded for the people before he came down from the mountain the first 
time, E.xxxii. 11-13. Tliis intercession is only briefly alluded to in this verse. 
Afterwards lie spent another 40 days on the mountain in fasting and prayer to 
obtain a complete restitution of the covenant, E.xxxiv.28. It is this second 40 days 
and the intercession of Moses made therein (E.xxxiv.9), that is more particularly 
brought forward here and in v.2o-29. There i.« no inconsistency hctv/een the two 
accounts, p. 834. 

Ans. lu v.1% the phrase ' a.s at the first' does not 'briefly allude' to his 
having 'fallen down ' before, of which no mention whatever has been made, 
but to the former ' 40 days and 40 nights' in v.Q. ISor is it credible that 
this second ' 40 daj's and 40 nights ' in r. 18,25, can be meant to be identical 
with those in E.xxxiv.28, when Moses had already interceded eifectually in 
E.xxxii.30, &c., comp. xxxiii.1,2,14,16, after which he was summoned up 
into the Mount a second time to receive two new Tables and a new revela- 
tion, xxxiv.1-27, and certainly is not supposed to have spent the ' 40 daya 
and 40 nights ' in f.28 in intercession. 

The notice before us in i'. 18,25, is due to D., who here defines the dura- 
tion of the intercession in E.xxxii.31 as ' forty daj's ' (VI.341) ; and 
E.xxxiv.9 is itself part of an interpolation by his hand, v.9-27 (¥1.248). 

39. v.2'i. Taherah, Massah, Kibroth-hattaavah.] The ' burning,' which gave to 
the place the name of Taberah, occurred on the outer edge of the Camp, N.xi.l. 
It happened, however, whilst the people were encamped at the Station afterwards 
called Kibroth-hattaavah, from another judgment inflicted there for anotlier 
rebellion. Taberah was then the name of a spot in or near tlie Station of Kibroth- 
hattaavah, and accordingly it is not named in the list of the encampments given 
in N.xxxiii 16. The separate mention of the two is, however, here ajipropriate ; 
for each place and each name was a memorial of an act of rebellion. The 
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instances in this and the next verse are not given in the order of occurrence. The 
speaker for his own purposes advances from the slighter to the moi'e heinous 
proofs of guilt. ^.835. 

Ans. At Taberah ' the fire of Jehovah burnt among them, &c.,' N.xi.l ; at 
Massah no loss of life occurred, E.xvii.l, &c. : it is difBcult to see how 
the speaker advances here ' from the slighter to the more heinous ' offence. 

But how strange it would be, if Moses were really the speaker, that, in 
order to show that they had been rebelling during the whole 40 years ' until 
they came to this place,' v.7, ' from the day that he knew them,' k.24, he 
can only quote these incidents all occurring within a year of each other 
nearly 89 years ago, when not one of those addressed was 20 years old and 
two-thirds of them were not even born — ^but which (N.B.) are the only 
materiah which D. had at his disposal for this purpose in the nnrrative of the 
O.S. which he had before him. 

Chap. X. 

40. v.\ 5. The order for making the ark and tabernacle was evidently given 
before the apostasy of the people, E.xxv. &c ; and the tables were not put in the 
ark until the completion and dedication of the tabernacle, E.xl. But here as 
elsewhere Moses connects transactions closely related to each other and to his 
purpose without regard to the order of occurrence. ^.835. 

Ans. In (VI.46-53) the phenomenon noticed above is considered, and the 
whole matter fully explained. Here Moses says that he made the ark 
before he went up on the second occasion, v.'d, and that he put the tables in 
the ark, already made, as soon as he came doivn, v.5 ; whereas, as the story 
now stands, it is only after he comes down with the tables in his hand, 
E.xxxiv.29, that he invites the people to contribute expressly to make the 
ark, xxxv.4-12, and appoints the workmen who are to make it, u.30-35, 
who accordingly make it, xxxvii.1-6, and the tables are at last put into it 
in E.xl.20, when the tabernacle and all its furniture had been finished, ' on 
the first day of the first month,' xl.2, about six months after he came down 
the second time, during which interval it does not appear what was done 
with the tables. 

I have shown that these contradictions have arisen from the L.L. having 
inserted the account of the construction of the magnificent tabernacle, ark, 
&c. in E.xxv-xxxi.l7, xxxv-xl, instead of the humbler tent of the O.S., 
xxxiii.7-11, and which compelled the suppression of the words, ' and make 
thee an ark of wood,' ' and thou shalt place them in the ark,' which must 
have stood originally in E.xxxiv.1,2, since in D.x.1,2, the writer quotes this 
passage with almost verbal accuracy, except that these two phrases do not 
now occur in it. In like manner, a clause corresponding to that in D.x.3, 
' and I made an ark of shittim-wood,' has been struck out of E.xxxiv.4, 
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■which begins abruptly at present, ' and he hewed, &c.,' without a renewed 
mention of Moses as the subject of the verb, which was absolutely needed 
after the Divine address to him in D.1-3, i.e. the O.S. had originally in 
E.xxxiv.4, ' and Moses made an ark of shittiYn-wood, and he hewed, &c.' See 
(VI.90), where the two passages are placed in juxtaposition, and the truth 
of the above explanation will be almost self-evident. 

41. U.6. there Aaron died.] i.e. whilst the people were encamped at Moserah 
or Moseroth. In xxxii.50, as well as N.xx.25, &e. Mount Hor is assigned as the 
place of Aaron's death. It is plain, then, that Moserah was in the neighljourhood 
of Mount Hor ; and this is eonfirtned by other notices of the locality. Aaron did 
not die in the Camp, neither from the nature of the case could the Camp be 
pitched actually on Mount Hor. It was, of course, located on the slopes or at the 
foot of the Mount — more precisely, at Moserah. Thence Aaron, Moses, and 
Eleazar ' went up into Mount Hor in the sight of the congregation,' and ' Aaron 
died there in the top of the Mount.' ^.836. 

Ajis. In (VI.138-143) I have shown that m.6,7, except v.6°, is a fragment 
of the O.S., which has found its present place by some accident quite inex- 
plicable. The list of marches, ' from Beeroth to Mosera, from thence to 
Gudgodah, and from Gudgodah to Jotbath,' is exactly in the form of the 
itinerary in N.xxi.10-20, and probably belonged to it originally : and that 
some portion of it has been struck out appears from the fact that there is a 
sudden leap from ' Beer ' in u.lG to ' the wilderness ' in u.l8, which has 
caused some difficulty to commentators. Also the notice ' there Aaron died, 
and he was buried there,' corresponds exactly with the notice of the death 
of Miriam in N.xx.l, ' and Miriam died there, and she was buried there.' 

These verses are quite out of place where they stand : they ' so break in 
upon the connection of Moses' discourse,' says the Rev.T.ScoiT, 'that they 
perplex commentators,' though Mr.EspiN passes very lightly over the diffi- 
culty. 

Parenthetical mention is made of the two journeys which next followed Aarou's 
death, and with the same theme apparently in view. God showed that His care 
and love of His people were not diminished because of the sin and consequent 
death of the first solemnly appointed and official mediator, Aaron. God led them 
from the spot, where they had witnessed Aaron's departure, to a land of rest and 
refreshment. ^.836. 

But it seems impossible that D. can have placed this notice in its present 
position ; since u.S-ll clearly points to the narrative in E.xxxii — see (42) 
below — when Aaron was still living, and he did not die till 38 years after- 
wards, according to the story. Accordingly Mr.Espnf falls back upon the 
notion of a ' gloss.' 

It is possible, however, that these two versos may bi-, as may some other 
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notices of a like character, a gloss. The words 'at that time' in i'.8 certainly 
connect themselves with v.6, and not with v.7. ^.836. 

The explanation of the matter seems to be, that the L.L. added v.6°, ' and 
Eleazar his son acted-as-priest in his stead,' to the passage as it stood origi- 
nally in N.xxi ; but when the story of Aaron's death on Mount Hor was 
introduced, N.xx.23-29, and the related passages, xx.2-l.S, xxvii.12-14, 
xxxiii.88,39, D.xxxii.48-62, this passage was cancelled, and has by some 
accident dropped into its present position. 

Moserah may have been in the neighbourhood of Mount Hor ; but the 
L.L. gives the marching in the opposite direction to that here, viz. ' from 
Moseroth to Bene-Jaakan, and from Bene-Jaakan to Hor-hagidgad,' 
N.xxxiii.31,32, instead of 'from Bene-Jaakan to Moserah, and from Moserah 
to Gudgodah,' D.x.6,7. 

42. v,S. at that time the Lord separated the tribe of Levi, to bear the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord, to stand before the Lord to minister unto Him, and to bless in 
His Name, unto this dayl at that time, i.e. of the encampment of Sinai. ... As the 
priests were of the tribe of Levi, their special duties, as well as those belonging to 
the other Levites, may generally be assigned to that tribe in contradistinction to 
the other eleven. It was properly the priest's office to bless, N.vi.22, &c. and to 
minister before the Lord, D.xviii.5, while the non-priestly family of Kohath had 
the duty of bearing the ark, N.iT.15. But Moses is evidently here speaking of the 
election by God of the tribe of Levi at large, priests and others also, for His own 
service, p.836. 

Ans. In the O.S. and in D. the priests are identical with the Levites, and 
carry the ark, D.xxxi.9,25, J.iii.3,6,8,13,14,15,17, iv.9,10,16,18, vi.4,6,12, 
viii.38, which was therefore reckoned aa a, priestly duty, laid upon the whole 
' tribe of Levi.' The phrase ' at that time ' points, no doubt, to the act 
recorded in E.xxxii.26-29, where the Levites slay 3,000 of their sinful 
brethren, and Moses says, ' Consecrate-yourselves {lit. fill your hand) to-day 
to Jehovah, each by his son and by his brother, that He may bestow upon 
you this day a blessing.' And so says Keil, n./>.188 : — 

Among all the tribes the Levites by their faithful action for the honour of 
Jehovah in the matter of the worship of the Golden Calf, had shown themselves 
most fitted for the work of the Tabernacle. In this spirit, which inspired the 
tribe of Levi, lies undoubtedly the reason for their being chosen by God for the 
service of the Sanctuary. 

But no blessing follows in the 0.8. as it now lies hefm-e tts. It seems plain 
that ' at that time' the ' whole tribe of Levi ' must have been set apart for 
sacred offices in the original narrative ; though the passage to that effect 
was of necessity cancelled, when the L.L. introduced its distinction of the 
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'priests 'who were to 'minister before Jehovah ' and tlie ' Levites' wlio 
were to ' minister to the priest,' N.iii.6, xviii.2. 

43. i;.16. The language associated with circumcision in the Bible distinguishes 
the use made of this rite in the Jewish religion from that found among certain 
heathen nations. Circumcision was practised by those nations, and as a religious 
rite, but not by any, the Egyptians probably excepted, at all in the Jewish sense 
and meaning. It is found e.g. among the Phoenicians, but as one of a class of 
usages, human sacrifices being another example, which were designed to appease a 
deity representing the power of death and destruction, and supposed therefore to 
delight in human privation and suffering, jp.838. 

Ans. When we consider the real history of the composition of the Pen- 
tateuch, and the ' class of usages,' including ' human sacrifices,' which un- 
doubtedly prevailed widely among the Hebrews in all ages down to the 
Captivity, it seems most probable that their practice of circumcision was, 
like that of the Phoenicians and the tribes of Canaan generally, a religious 
rite connected originally with the worship of the Sun-God, which in the 
burning East had its destructive, as well as its beneficial, aspect. 

Chap. xi. 

44. (' 6. and what He did unto DatTian and Abiram, sonsofEliab, sons o/Reubm.] 
It has been noted that Korah and the Levites who took part with him are not 
mentioned here, though in N.xvi ' Korah and his company ' took a leading part in 
the rebellion. It may be added that the name of ' On, the son of Peleth,' N.xvi. 1, 
is omitted also. But, in a mere allusion such as that before us, and made too in 
the presence of eye-witnesses of the facts, it was superfluous to give all the names 
i)f the leaders in ' the gainsaying.' The omission of Korah and the Levites seems 
intelligible enough when we remember that Moses was addressing and admonishing, 
not the Levites, but the congregation at large. The rebellion of Korah evidently 
included an attack on both the ecclesiastical and civil arrangements of Moses. The 
former were assailed by Korah and certain of the Levites, the latter by Dathan, 
Abiram, and On, with 250 other ' princes of the assembly,' N.xvi.2. This latter 
was the only portion of the sedition which it was relevant to Moses' present purpose 
to name, and he th»refore naturally omits the former. ^.839. 

Ans. But the ' 250 princes of the assembly ' belong evidently to the 
' company ' of Korah, N.xvi.17,35, and ' On, .son of Peleth ' disappears when 
the text is corrected as it stood originally, ' Dathan and Abiram, sons of 
Eliab, son of Pallu, son of Reuben ' (VI.IOO, note). It is plain that the 
O.S., which D. had before him, contained nothing about ' Korah,' who is 
merely a creation of the L.L., introduced to maintain the claims of the 
priesthood against the Levites (VI.100,101). In (Vl.ch.xiii) the O.S. is 
given completely, containing only ' Dathan and Abiram,' as here. 
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45. v.G. all the substtmce thai was in their possession] render evert/ living thing 
which followed them, lit. ' at their feet.' The expression does not mean their 
goods, which would be included in their ' households and tents,' hut their followers, 
described as ' all the men that appertained to Korah,' N.xvi.32. ^,839. 

Ans. In N.xvi.32 the words ' which (appertained) to Korah ' have been 
inserted by the L.L. How indeed should all Korah's servants and slaves 
have been swallowed up with Dathan and Abiram and their families, while 
Korah's sons were not, N.xxvi.ll ? But the O.S. says clearly enough 
(omitting the above interpolation) ' the earth opened her mouth and swal- 
lowed them (Dathan and Abiram), and their households, both all the men 
and all the substance ; ' and so says JD. in the passage before us. 

46. i;.29. thou sTutlt put the blessing upon, Gerizim.'] Mount Gerizim was and is 
as barren as Ebal (see Robinson, 11.276, &c.), and was probably selected as the 
hill of benediction, because it was the southernmost of the two, the south being 
the region, according to Hebrew ideas, of hght, and so of life and blessing. ^.841. 

Ans. Mr.GrKOVB says, D.£. J.pA70, ' The report of the old travellers was 
that Ebal was more barren than Gerizim : but this opinion probably arose 
from a belief in the effects of the curse. At any rate, it is not borne out by 
the recent accounts, according to which there is little or no perceptible 
difference. Both mountains are terraced, and Ebal is occupied from bottom 
to top with beautiful gardens' 

And Mr.FFOTOKES says, B.B. 1.^.679, ' We are not called upon to prove 
that Ebal was entirely barren, which it can scarcely be called now ; while 
Gerizitn was the same proverb for verdure and gushing rills formerly that it is 
now, at least where it descends towards NablHs.' 

In any case Gerizim, according to Josbphus, Ant. XI.vii.2, ' was the 
highest of the mountains of Samaria,' and its ' massive height was visible 
afar off,' D.-B. 11.^.680, on which account it may have been chosen as the 
Mount of Blessing. 

47. f .30. ' Grilgal ' and ' the plains ' — rather, the oaks — ' of Moreh ' are added to 
define more particularly the section of the Canaanites intended. The fact that 
the whole district in • question is clearly placed by these local notes beyond the 
main central road of Palestine, ought to have precluded the charges of anachronism 
brought forward on the assumption that the Gilgal here named is the Gilgal by 
Jericho, which only received its name in the time of Joshua, v.9. 

The purpose of Moses is to mark the situation of two mountains which were to 
be the scene of a very remarkable function of his ritual. He describes them first 
as beyond Jordan, on the banks of which Israel then was ; next, as beyond the 
well-known high road through the country; next, as in the land occupied by 
certain Canaanites, ' over-against Gilgal and beside the oaks of Moreh.' These 
latter were apparently familiar to the people from the history of Abraham, G.xii.6, 
and were in the neighbourhood of Sichem : obviously therefore the Gilgal by 
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Jericho is out of the question in the case before us. Whether D. was or was not 
written after the time of Joshua, the writer of this verse did not and could not 
intend to refer to a place on the edge of the Jordan such as the Gilgal of J.t.9, 
but to one in the neighbourhood of Moreh and Sichem, some 35 miles distant at 
least. 

Bearing these things in mind, it seems impossible to doubt that the Gilgal of 
this Terse is to be found in the JiljAlieh of Kobinson, a large village about 12 
miles south of Gerizim. Jiljillieh is on the brow of a lofty range of hills, and 
would be very appropriately assigned as a landmark. It may also have been the 
Gilgal from which Elijah and Elisha ' went down ' from Bethel, 2K.ii.l,2, and 
which is repeatedly named in the history of those prophets. The Gilgal, 
mentioned in J.xii.23 as a capital of certain nations, seems to have been a third 
place bearing this descriptive and so not uncommon name. ^.842. 

Ans. We may adopt Mr.Espiu's own words and say, 'Whether D. was 
or was not written after the time of Joshua, the writer of this verse did not 
and could not intend to refer ' in any way to an insignificant place lilte 
Jiljidieh, of which there is no certain trace — and, on our view, no ti'ace 
whatever — in the Bible, in order to define the position of these conspicuous 
mountains; though a later writer may have inadvertently mentioned 'the 
Gilgal ' first named by Joshua, J.v.9, which was so well known a^ the first 
encampment of the Israelites in Canaan, J.iv.l9, and was the site of a sacred 
stone-circle, apparently as famous as 'Stonehenge' in our own English 
history. 

The fact is that only one place is called ' the Gilgal,' i.e. ' the Circle,' in 
the whole Hebrew Scriptures. In 2K.ii.l,2, it is not said that Elijah and 
Elisha ' vremi-dovm ' to Bethel 'from the Gilgal,' but merely that they 'went 
out of the Gilgal,' evidently without any purpose of going to Bethel; and, 
on their way apparently, Elijah says to Elisha, ' Tarry here, I pray thee, for 
.Tehovah hath sent me to Bethel : ' but Elisha would not leave him, and 
'they went-down to Bethel.' Clearly they had left 'the Gilgal,' when 
Elijah bids Elisha ' Tarry here,' and may be supposed to have reached some 
eminence higher than Bethel or north, of it; just as Ehud escaped from the 
Gilgal to Mount Ephraim, Ju.iii.26,27, eomp. tj.lG, and Mount Ephraim ex- 
tended as far as Bethel, 2K.V.22. And surely the sons of the prophets 
would be most likely to live at the sacred site of ' the Gilgal ; ' and the 
very fact that, when there was a famine in the land in the neighbourhood 
of this Gilgal, iv.38 — which is identical with that in ii.l, as appears from 
the phrase, ' Elisha came-again to the Gilgal ' — supplies were brought to 
them from Baal-Shalisha, ?;.42, whose site is fixed by EuSEBitrs in the very 
position where now stand the ruins of Jiljillieh, B.B. J.p.lQQ, seems to 
prove decisively that Jiljulieh, where food was to be had, was not 'the 
Gilgal' in question, and apparently was not even very near it, perhaps 'some 
35 miles distant.' 
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In J.xii.23 the LXX has rj^f roKAaiag, and the reading should probably 
be— not blhih, but — ^''bih, »'•«• ' King of the nations of Galilee,' comp. h'fpi^ 
XX.7, xxi.32, and see Is.ix.l (Tiii.23 ). 

Thus there remains but one ' Gilgal,' which is imperatively required in 
every other passage where the name occurs in the Pentateuch and Joshua 
(Vl.ch.xiv.note^'^j ch.xvii.note'**) . 

The meaning of the passage before us seems to be plainly this — ' these 
mountains lie in the land of the Oanaanites who dwell in the Arabah (Ghor) 
over-against the Qilgal^ where the writer defines the southern part of the 
Ghor or valley of the Jordan in contradistinction from the northern portion. 
He thus indicates the locality in question with reference to the whole land 
' of Canaan, as not lying in the south nor yet in the north of the land, nor 
even in the northern portion of its central region, and then adds ' near the 
terebinths of Moreh,' thus fixing their position more closely in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shechem (VI.343). 

Chap. xii. 

48.^ The Sinaitic Legislation was nearly 40 years old, and had been given under 
conditions of time, place, and circumstance now distant from the present ones. The 
Promised Land was ill sight ; the lawgiixr himself was about to be withdrawn, and 
his institutions were at length about to be put into full effect. Moses, in ripeness 
of wisdom and experience, now completes his office by enlarging, explaining, 
modifying, and supplementing, under Divine guidance and sanction, the code which 
under the like authority he had in earlier days promulgated. Yet the Sinaitic 
system, so far from being set aside or in any way abrogated, is on the contrary 
throughout presupposed and assumed. . . . The Book of Deuteronomy is a kind 
of Commentary upon the Decalogue, and an application of it. ^.842. 

Ans. The traditionary view supposes that ' the Sinaitic Legislation ' was 
uttered by the very mouth of Jehovah, comp. L.i.l, was expressly intended 
to be used in the land of Canaan which they were expecting immediately 
to enter, before the rebellion in N.xiv, and was therefore adapted by In- 
finite Wisdom to their future circumstances ; and yet, according to Mr. 
Espnr, it required ' modifying ' at the end of 40 years, before they had put 
their foot on the Promised Land ! It is very plain, however, that Mr.Bspur, 
who speaks of the human ' lawgiver ' aoad * his institutions,' does not believe 
in 'the Sinaitic Legislation' having been orally uttered by the Divine 
Legislator : according to him, it is merely the product of the mind of Moses 
himself ' under Divine guidance and sanction ' — a view which is distinctly 
at variance with the manifest intention of the Scripture writers. 

There is no reference in Deuteronomy to any part of 'the Sinaitic system,' 
except the laws of the O.S. But it is natural that this book should be ' a 
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kind of Commentary upon the Decalogue,' if the Decalogue itself is due to 
the Deuteronomist (VI.217). 

49. V.5. The purpose of the command of the text is to secure the unity, and 
through unity the purity, of the worship of God. . . . There are not wanting in 
their history examples which demonstrate their proneness to this corruption 
[idolatry], as soon as the precepts of the text were relaxed or neglected, e.g. that 
of Gideon, Ju.viii., of Micah, Ju.xviii., of Jeroboam, IK.xiii. ^.843. 

Ans. The abolition of the high-places in Hezekiah's time, 2K.xviii.4, and 
Josiah's, xxiii.8, was intended to secure ' unity ' and ' purity ' of worship. 
But how little the ' command of the text ' really availed to prevent idolatry, 
even under the reign of a pious prince, is sufficiently indicated by Jer.ii.P, 
2G-28, iii.6,9, &c. ; and, no doubt, the actual state of things aroimd him is 
truly represented by D. himself in v.8 of the passage before us, ' Ye shall 
not do after all that we do here this day, each whatever is right in his own 
eyes ' — which license is supposed by Mr.Espnj to have been allowed, or at 
least tolerated, by Moses himself, with the people gathered ' in encampment 
together,' ^.858, and the tabernacle in their midst ! 

50. V.5. The prescription before us is not altogether new. Its principle is 
clearly laid down in E.xx.24, simidtaneously with the very first promulgation of 
the Law at Sinai. Its practice was secured during the jourueyings through the 
wilderness by the enactment, L.xvii.1-7, which forbad the offering of sacrifices 
elsewhere than ' at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation.' But the 
detection and suppression of unlawful worship was comparatively easy whilst the 
whole nation was organised in one camp. Now that the 2J tribes were established 
beyond Jordan, and the rest were soon to be scattered in their settled homes over 
the whole face of the Promised Land, the opportunities and the temptations for 
setting up idol shrines, and for devising private rites, would be much greater. As 
a natural and necessary consequence, the command before us is repeated with 
more point and stringency, and is guarded on every side from infringement. ^.843. 

Ans. E.xx.24, ' in every place where I record My Name, I wiU come 
unto thee and I will bless thee,' in its obvious sense, confirmed by the 
direction to make only a rude altar of earth or of rough stone, ».24,25, ia 
directly at variance with this command in D.xii.5, and implies that, ac- 
cording to the O.S., altars might be built anywhere about the land, as they 
undoubtedly were in earlier times (Vl.ch.xii.note*^) — 

and we read of sacrifices offered at various places by Judges, Prophets, Kings, and 
others, and accepted by God. ^.844. 

It is difficult to see how the practice enjoined in the text can have been 
' secured' in the wilderness by L.xvii.1-7, when we read D.xii.8, and note 
that this laxity was permitted by Moses himself, at a time when 'the de- 
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tection and suppression of unlawful worship was comparatively easy whilst 
the whole nation was organised in one Camp ' around him. ButL.xvii.1-7, 
belongs to the L.L., and this command, which lays so much stress upon the 
worship being confined to the place ' which Jehovah had chosen to set his 
Name there/ is peculiar to the Bevteronomist, D.xii.6,11,21, xiv.23,24, 
xvi.2,6,11, xxvi.2, and to Jeremiah, Jer.iii.l7, vii.10,11,12,14,80, xxv.29, 
xxxii.34, xxxiv.l5, lK.v.3,5, viii.16-20,29,43,44,48, ix.3,7, xi.36, xiv.21, 
2K.xxi.4,7, xxiii.27, and 2S.vii.l3, also due to D. (yil.App.lza.). 

It may be well to remind the reader that, though here Mr.Espni says that 
'during the journeyings through the wilderness the whole nation was 
organised in one Camp,' he elsewhere tells us that ' the congregation during 
these years was broken up,' and ' they were scattered over the wilderness of 
Paran, and led a nomadic life as best suited the pasturage of the cattle.' 
p.720. Where was the ' adjusting ' hand of the Editor ? 

61. v.S. The words 'the place which the Lord shall choose to put His Name 
there ' suggest Jervisalem and Solomon's Temple to our minds. But though . . . 
they have a proper application to the Temple, yet they must not be referred 
exclusively to it, . . . and Jeremiah, speaking in the name of the Lord, calls 
Shiloh ' My place where I set My Name at the first,' vii.l2. The text in truth 
does not import that God would always from the first choose one and the same 
locality to ' put His Name there,' but that there would always be a locality so 
chosen by Him, and that thither the people must bring their sacrifices, and not 
offer them at their convenience or pleasure elsewhere. ^.843. 

Ans. But the text does imply that there was only one such place at a 
time — ' Shiloh at the first ' and in later times Jerusalem. It does not allow 
of there being several ' chosen ' places at once, where sacrifices might be 
oiFered, e.g. Mizpeh, lS.vii.9, Ramah, 11.17, ix.l2, Gilgal, x.8, xi.15, xv.21, 
besides (apparently) Bethel, x.3. 

62. V.5. Neither does the text forbid the offering of sacrifices to God at other 
places than the one chosen by Him ' to put His Name there,' on proper occasions 
and by proper authority. Moses himself, xxvii.5,6, enjoins the erection of a stoue 
altar on Mount Ebal for burnt-offerings to be offered on the day of commina- 
tion. And we read of sacrifices offered at various places by Judges, Prophets, 
Kings, and others, and accepted by God. . . . Yet these were no transgressions of 
the command of the text ; much less can we infer from them that the worshippers 
knew nothing of such- a command. Clearly the several places in question were 
for the particular purpose and occasion as really ' chosen by God to put His Name 
there,' as were Shiloh or Jerusalem for ordinary purposes or occasions. In short, 
the text prohibits sacrifices at any other locality than that which God should 
appoint for the purpose. It is no contravention of it that he should not only 
choose a site for the national sanctuary, and for the regular worship of His 
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people, but should also specially direct on extraordinary emergencies sacrifices to 
be brought to Him elsewhere, p.844. 

Ans. Did Jehovah direct Gideon to sacrifice at Ophrah, Ju.vi.24, or 
Solomon at Gibeon, lK.iii.4, and other ' high-places,' v.3, at a time when he 
'loved the Lord,' or Elijah on Mount Carmel, lK.xviii.31, &c., 'and that 
after the erection of the Temple,' ^.844, or Samuel at Mizpeh, Bamah, and 
Gilgal (51) ? 

53. v.G. thither shall ye bring your bumt-afferings, and yowr sacrifices, and your 
tithes, and heave-offerings of your hand, and your vows, and your freewill offerings, 
and the firstlings of your herds and of yow flocJcs.'] Some have objected that this 
command cannot possibly have been carried out, at all events until in later days 
the territory which owned obedience to it was narrowed to the little kingdom of 
Judah. No doubt the necessity for making some kinds of offerings (e.g. the 
trespass-offerings), must under the statutes of L.v.vi. have arisen very frequently. 
Can it have been imperative on everyone who contracted ceremonial uncleanness to 
rid himself of it on each occasion by journeying perhaps from distant Dan, or the 
further side of Jordan, to Shiloh or Jerusalem, to offer the prescribed sacrifices ? 

let it be noted that the dimensions of the difficulty have been sometimes over- 
estimated. Even Dan, the furthest point of the land, was less than 100 miles from 
Jerusalem. This fact shows that the rule requiring all males to go up to the 
Capital at the three great Feasts was by no means impracticable because of 
distance, even when the twelve tribes were united in one kingdom, especially as 
these feasts all occurred in the summer months, when travelling is easy. 

But in these and in other precepts Moses takes doubtless much for granted. 
He is here, as elsewhere, regulating and defining more precisely institutions which 
had long been in existence, as to many details of which custom, as in our own law 
both of Church and State, superseded the necessity of specific enactment. No 
doubt, the people well understood, what Maimonides expressly tells us in reference 
to the matter, viz. that, where immediate payment could not be made, the debt to 
God was to be reserved until the next great feast, and then duly discharged. Nor 
need we doubt that the commutation of the tithes allowed, xiv. 24,26, was extended, 
as indeed would follow from the nature of the case and from the parallel directions 
about the redemption of things not presented to God in kind (e.g. N.xviii.l5), to 
any or all of the offerings here enumerated, as occasion might require. The thing 
specially to be observed was, that no kind of sacrifice was to be offered except at 
the sacred spot fixed by God for its acceptance. The reserving of an offering until 
it could be made at this spot was in some cases necessary, if this command was to 
be Tccft, and, where necessary, was no doubt lawful. ^.844. 

Am. Thus, vpith the help of a series of perfectly arbitrary assumptions, 
Mr.EsriN considers that he has disposed of the difiiculty, winding up with 
the admission that, 'if this command was to he kept,' e'i nmst have been 
viodified in practice ! 

I have said (III.(i4], VI.349) that the ' goiug-up from the distant Dan ' 
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involved 'a journey of 200 miles,' but, of course, I included the return 
journey, as I have written (VI.261)— ' Thus just before the commencement 
of the season of harvest, " all the males," if the law had been in operation 
in Solomon's time, would have had to travel up to Jerusalem at one ex- 
tremity of the kingdom — a distance of more than a hundred miles from the 
more distant places, whose inhabitants would therefore consume the greater 
part of a week on the journey each way.' Mr.Espnf asserts that Ban was 
•' less than 100 miles from Jerusalem.' He does not give any authority for 
this statement ; and I can only say that, measuring the distance in a direct 
line, without any allowance for windings of the road, upon the best map I 
have (in Black's Atlas), I find the distance to be 104 miles. Also Mr.EspiN 
says that 'travelling is easy in the summer months.' In (VI.262-S) I have 
given extracts from Kitto showing that, during the time (March and April) 
assigned for the Feast of Mazzoth and Passover, ' much rain falls, sometimes 
in torrents, by day and night, but chiefly by night, and all that has been 
said before about inundated plains and hollows is strictly applicable to this 
month (March), as well as that the streams are in many cases swollen to 
deep and rapid rivers, dangerous to pass,' the ' rainy season ' occurring 
' generally from the middle of March to the middle of April ' ; whereas at 
the time of the Feast of Harvest (Weeks), between the middle of May and 
middle of June, various travellers complain of ' the excessive heat which 
they endured while travelling in the day-time, or which prevented them 
from travelling other than by night,' while Jordan ' overfloweth all his 
banks,' J.iii.l5, and ' a year seldom passes in which some pilgrims are not 
drowned.' 

Yet the law in D.xvi.16,17, would have required the presence of every 
male at Jerusalem at each of these seasons, though they would have been 
kept marching up and down, from ' the distant Ban ' and the trans- Jordanic 
territory almost all the summer, instead of attending to their crops and their 
flocks. And, supposing that ' custom ' allowed of the modifications suggested 
by Mr.Espiir, viz. that sacrifices might be ' reserved ' or ' commuted,' — so 
that a number of uncleannesses, e.g. from touching dead beasts or birds or 
beetles or bones, without knowing it, might be purged all at once, the sacri- 
fices for all being oifered together in kind or in money, and the ofiender (it 
must be supposed) being ' atoned ' beforehand by the mere promise or inten- 
tion of oiFering, — yet this cannot have applied to the Passover sacrifices, and 
N.xviii.l5 only prescribes the redemption of human firstborns and unclean 
firstlings, whereas the firstlings of kine, sheep, and goats, were not to be 
redeemed, ul7, 

54. ■y.7. and there ye shall eat before the Lord your God, ^-c] Comparing v.lT, 
18, we learn that the presentation of the tithes and the firstlings was also 
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associated with a feast. This, however, is not instituted by Moses here, nor indeed 
anywhere else. It makes its appearance incidentally as a, custom. All that is 
said of it is that it shall take place, like other such feasts, at the Sanctuary. The 
firstlings are assigned to the priests, N.xviii.15-18, the tithes to the Levites, «.21, 
&c. ^.845. 

Ans. i).17,18, does not say that 'the presentation of the tithes and first- 
lings was associated with a feast,' but that the firstlings and tithes, assigned 
in the L.L., as ahove, exclusively to the priests and Levites respectively, 
shall be feasted on by the oiferer and his children and slaves, 'and 
the Levite within his gates ' — ^the ' Levite ' being put on exactly the same 
footing with other needy persons, 'the stranger, the fatherless, and the 
widow,' xiv.29, &c. This feasting ' makes its appearance ' here ' incidentally 
as a custom,' because probably D. found it already to some extent practised 
in his time. But in the later days of the L.L. the 'tithes' and 'firstlings,' 
no doubt — such, at least, as were offered — became the perquisite of the 
priests and Levites, Neh.x.S6,37, xiii.5,12. 

65. v.S. ye shall not do according to all that we do here this day, each all that is 
right in his own eyes.'] Moses points out that heretofore they had not observed 
the prescribed order in their worship, because during their migratory life in the 
wilderness it had been impossible to do so. During their wanderings there were 
doubtless times when the tabernacle was not set up for days together, and when 
the daily sacrifice (N.xxviii.l), together with many other ordinances were necessarily 
omitted. It is not too much to say, in face of the fact that circumcision itself 
had been for many years neglected, J.v.5, &c. that tlie whole system was imtperfectly 
acted upon up Co the death of Moses, and important parts of it left altogether in 
aheyance. This consideration must be carefully borne in mind throughout 
Deuteronomy. It illustrates the necessity for a repetition of very much of the 
Sinaitic Legislation, and suggests the reason why some parts are so urgently 
reiterated and impressed, whilst others are left unnoticed. The speaker has in 
view tliroughout the state of religion and its observances among his hearers. 
^.845. 

Ans. D. plainly means to imply — not that ' important parts ' of the 
' Sinaitic Legislation ' had been ' necessarily omitted ' and ' left altogether 
in abeyance ' in the wilderness, but that the people did what they pleased, 
and, strange to say, were not checked in their negligence and indifference 
by Moses, who allowed ' circumcision,' the very seal of the covenant, to be 
neglected for 40 years, all the while that they were in the wilderness, not 
merely after the ban in N.xiv, but from the time they left Egypt, J.v.4r-6, 
although they rested for nearly a year under Sinai, E.xix.l, N.x.ll, and 
for a year on the average at each Station afterwards, N.xxxiii ! But, ' if the 
whole system was imperfectly acted upon up to the death of Moses,' there is 
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Certainly no sign of its having been acted upon afterwards, down to the 
Captiyity. 

56. ■y.lS. In L.xvii.3-6, the people had been forbidden under any circumstances 
to slay any animal except ' at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation.' . . . 
The prohibition against slaying animals for food elsewhere than at the Sanctuary 
had necessarily now to be relaxed. It could not be maintained when the people 
were dispersed in their homes from Dan to Beersheba. "Whilst then a stringent 
injunction is laid down that the old rule must be adhered to as regards animals 
slain in sacrifice, yet permission is given to slaughter at home what was 
necessary for the table. ^.846. 

Ans. The command in L.xvii.3-6, which required that every ox, lamb, or 
goat, killed in or out of the Camp, as large as London, and ' all sacrifices 
offered in the open field,' should be brought to the entrance of the Tent of 
Meeting, was to be * a statute fo?' ever unto them throughout their generations,' 
v.l, and is supposed to have been issued at a time when the Israelites were 
expecting to enter Canaan at once, without any long sojourn in the wilder- 
ness. It follows, then, that a law laid down by Divine Wisdom, and ex- 
pressly intended to be 'a statute for ever ' when they should be settled in 
Canaan, ' could not be maintained when the people were dispersed in their 
homes from Dan to Beersheba ' ! 

Chap. xiii. 

57. V.5. The text has been commonly brought forward by Eoman Catholic 
commentators to justify the capital punishment of heretics in the Church, p.849. 

D.6. Michaelis. observes that the omissions in this enumeration seem to imply 
that no one was bound to impeach father, mother, or husband. ^.849. 

11.12,13. In this duty, essential as it was to the very existence of the Mosaic 
commonwealth, city was to keep jealous watch over city, as man over man. ^.850. 

Ans. "We do not find a single instance of either of these commands being 
carried out. They are manifestly like those which denoimce wholesale ex- 
termination on the Canaanites, only symbolical (II1.883-6, "VI.603) — the 
Canaanites being taken as a standing type of all idolaters, the rebellious 
son (xxi.18-21) of rebellious Israel, &c. and these injunctions expressing the 
writer's own burning zeal and indignation against the different classes of 
sins in question, without any expectation — or even (we may believe) desire 
— that they should be actually carried out in practice. 

Chap. xiv. 

58. ■i).3-21. The restrictions laid down are substantially repeated from the 
parallel passages of Leviticus, but not without noteworthy variation. Three 
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classes of creatures are here referred to, quadrupeds, fishes, and fowls ; a fourth 
class, reptiles, is omitted, though carefully dealt with in L.xi.29,30, where 
eight species of it are forbidden : on the other hand, the locust and certain other 
insects are enumerated as clean, L.xi.22, but are not named in this chapter. Both 
omissions are probably to be explained by the time and circumstances of the 
speaker. The reptiles of the Promised Land, into which the people were about to 
enter, were not such as they would be likely to think of eating ; whilst the locusts 
and the other insects, allowed as food in the earlier book, and probably of occa- 
sional importance as such in the wilderness, could be of but small account to those 
who had their fields and vineyards in Canaan. The example of John the Baptist 
(St.Matt.iii.4) shows us of itself that the omission of locusts from the Hst of clean 
animals in this place was not supposed to exclude them. So, too, in «.19, ' every 
creeping thing that flieth ' is simply forbidden ; and the qaialification of L.xi.20, 
that such of this class as ' have legs above their feet to leap ' may nevertheless be 
eaten, is omitted. On the border of the Promised Land, and in " repetition of 
laws which he desired particularly to impress, this permission is passed over as of 
no moment. Here, too, the kinds of clean quadrupeds are specified by name as 
well as in general characteristics, obviously because the diet of the people would 
for the future mainly be drawn from this class. In L.xi.3, &c. wTiilst they had yet 
many years of life in the desert lefore them, it was enough to lay down the law as 
regards quadrupeds in general terms. ^.850. 

Ans. In L.xi.3, &c. they had not ' many years of life in the desert before 
them,' but expected to enter Canaan a,t once, without the long delay caused 
by the ban in N.xiv. And here we have Moses correcting a list which 
'Jehovah spake unto Moses and Aaron,' L.xi.l, and which was expressly 
intended by Divine Wisdom for immediate use in the Promised Land by 
those who should have ' their fields and vineyards in Canaan ' ! 

This law in D.xiv is, in fact, the earlier law, as appears from L.xi 
supplying its omissions, as above stated, by prohibiting the use of ' reptiles,' 
and allowing ' locusts ' to be eaten, thus qualifying the too general prohibi- 
tion of D.xiv.19. 

59. V.21. ye shall not eat of anything that dieth of itself : thou shalt give it unto 
the stranger that is in thy gates, that he may eat it, or thou mayest sell it unto an 
alien.'] The prohibition is repeated from L.xxii.8 ; the directions as to tlie 
disposal of the carcase are peculiar to D. . . . The permissions now for the first 
time granted would have been useless in the wilderness. During the 40 years' 
wandering there could be but little opportunity of selling such caf cases ; whilst 
non-Israelites living in the Camp would in such a, matter be bound by the same 
rules as the Israelites. . . . 

It would seem, on comparing this verse with L.xvii.15, that greater stringency 
is here given to the requirement of abstinence from that which had died of itself. 
In the earlier book the eating of such flesh involved merely uncleanness until the 
evening ; here it is absolutely interdicted. Probably, on tliis as on so many other 
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points, allowance was made for the circumstances of the people. Flesh meat was, 
no doubt, often scarce in the desert. It would therefore have heen a hardship to 
forhid entirely the use of that which had not been killed. Now, however, when 
the plenty of the Promised Land was before them, the modified toleration of this 
unholy food is withdrawn. ^.851. 

Ans. On the contrary, the stringency in respect of the eating of such food 
is gradually relaxed. 

In E.xxii.31 (O.S.), written for the people, as the law of the Covenant 
between Jehovah and Israel, when they are supposed to be soon about to 
enter Canaan, such carcases are to be given to the dogs. 

Jn D.xiv.21, they are to be given to the stranger— «.e. the ' uncircum- 
cised proselyte ' or ' proselyte of the gate,' ^.851 — or sold to the alien. 

In L.xvii.15 (L.L.) any Israelite — except priests, L.xxii.8 — might eat 
such flesh, but must wash his clothes and bathe his person and ' be unclean 
until the evening.' 

60. 11.22. thou shalt trvXy tithe all the increase of thy seed.] These words recall 
in general terms the command of the earlier legislation respecting tithes, L.xxvii. 
30, N.xviii.27, but refer more particularly to the second or festival tithe, which 
was an exclusively vegetable one. One computation of the increase of the field 
would, of course, serve for both the Levitical tithe of L.xxvii. so far as it consisted 
of that increase, and for the other' tithe to be applied to the feasts of the Sanc- 
tuary, or in each tjiird year at home, as directed in this passage, J(.28,29. One 
tenth would belong to the Levites, the second tenth would remain at the disposal 
of the land-owner for the purposes so earnestly commended to him in D.xii.6, 7, 
17-20, and in this passage. . . . The tithes are only named here in passing, as are 
also the firstlings, in order to introduce certain directions respecting the sacred 
meals which were celebrated out of them. jp.851. 

Ans. This notion of a ' second ' tithe, like that of a ' third ' tithe, which 
Mr.EsplN rejects (61) — is a mere fiction of the later Jews, in order to evade 
the manifest contradiction which exists between this passage — comp. ?;.28,29, 
where the tithes (or their value) are to be consumed in feasting by the 
offerer and his household, which is to be shared with ' the stranger, the 
fatherless, and the widow, and the Levite' — and the law of the L.L. in 
N.xviii.21-24, whicb assigns these tithes entirely to the Levites. 

That the ' Levitical tithe ' was ' an exclusively vegetable tithe ' is plain 
from N.X.37, ' the tithes of our ground unto the Levites,' comp. ■v.38, where 
' the tithe of these tithes ' is to be brought-up for the priests to the Temple 
* into the chambers of the store-house,' which manifestly excludes sheep 
and oxen, and so xiii.5,12, distinctly speaks of the ' tithes of corn, new-wine, 
and oil for the Levites ' — from all which we may infer that L.xxvii.32, 
which speaks of the ' tithe of the herd or of the flock ' must be a very late 
insertion of the L,L. And that D. is here speaking of these s&mB first and 
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only tithes is evident from the fact that he nowhere gives the least hint of 
any other tithes, and couples these with the ' firstlings,' f .23, which were also 
to be consumed in the same way in feasting, though expressly assigned 
wholly to the priests in N.xviii. 15-18. These 'tithes,' which D. would 
have spent in a charitable feast, two years together at the Sanctuary and 
the third year at home, to which all needy persons round, not forgetting or 
' forsaking ' the Levite, were in later days appropriated to the Levites as the 
firstlings were to the priests. 

61. •y.28,29. It is only necessary to observe here that the tithe thus directed in 
the third year to be dispensed in charity at home, though called by the Jewish 
authorities 'the third tithe,' was not paid in addition to that in other years 
bestowed on the sacred meals, but was substituted for it. This is plainly implied 
in the text. The three years would count from the Sabbatical year, and Moses 
accordingly goes on to legislate in reference to that important year in the 
beginning of the next chapter. In the Sahbatical year there would, of course, be 
neitlier payment of tithe nor celebration of the feasts at the Sanctuary. In the 
third and sixth years of the septennial cycle the feasts would be sviperseded by the 
private hospitality enjoined in the verses before us. ^.852. 

Ans. If no tithes were paid in the Sabbatical year, what did the Levites 
live upon, as they could not leave their Temple duties, and scatter themselves 
all over the land to gather food for themselves in the sahbath-keeping fields ? 
D., however, says nothing about the Sabbatical year being kept as a year of 
rest, either for the crops, as in E.xxiii.ll, or for the land, as in L.xxv.1-7, 
see (62) below : he merely orders the seventh year to be a ' year of release ' 
for slaves and debtors. 

Probably in the passage before us he leaves the offerer to begin his cycle 
of three years at his own pleasure, so that, in cH years there would be feast- 
ing going on upon 'the third year's tithe' — N.B. ' oH the tithe,' i).28, on 
which Mr.EsPLN notes without any authority for it, ' i.e. the second tithe,' 
/>.852 — at different places in the land, to which the poor and needy and the 
Levites might resort. 

Chap. XV. 

62. ul-11. The Year of Release is no doubt identical with the Sabbatical Year 
of the earlier legislation, E.xxiii.lO, &e., L.xxv.2, &c. ; the word ' release' of this 
passage being indeed fundamentally the same word as is used in reference to the 
land, E.xxiii.ll. The command of the older legislation is here amplified (}). Not 
only is the land to have its ' release ' or ' rest ' for the year, but the debt also. 

The obvious reference of this passage to that of Exodus seems to render it most 
probable, in spite of a consensus of Jewish authorities to the contrary, tliat the 
release in question must have been for tlie year, not total aud final. As the land 
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■was during this year to keep sabbath, so the debt was to stand over ; tut neither 
of the one nor the other would the usufruct be lost in perpetuity to the owner. 

It seems further dear that the release had reference only to loans, v.2, and to 
loans lent because of poverty, vA,7- Apparently, therefore, a debt contracted, e.ff. 
by purchase of goods, would not come under this law. It would seem, however, 
notwithstanding these qualifications, and the fact that the release did not extend 
at all to foreigners, that the law was found too stringent for the avarice of the 
people. ... A gloss attributed to Hillel permitted the judges to authorise a 
creditor to enforce his claim even during the Year of Release. This fact, as well 
as the references in the later books to the Year of Helease and the laws associated 
with it, shows that the ordinances of Moses now before us were suflBciently well 
understood, though too mtwh disregarded in the later days of the Jewish common- 
wealth, Is.lxi.1,2, Jer. xxxiv.8-17. p.853. 

Am. Where is there the slightest sign that these laws were in force 'in 
the earlier days of the Jewish commonwealth ' ? 

It is possible that the Later Isaiah, towards the end of the Captivity, may 
be referring to the ' Year of Release ' in Is.lxi.1,2 ; but this is very doubtful, 
since he speaks of ' proclaiming the acceptable year of Jehovah and the day of 
vengeance of our God ' ; and it is not easy to see what such a ' day of ven- 
geance ' has to do with the ' Year of Release ' ■ it rather seems to corres- 
pond with Jeremiah's ' year of visitation,' xi,23, xxiii.l2, xlviii.44, which 
appears elsewhere as 'tiine of their visitation,' 7iii.l2, x.l5, 1.27, li.I8, and 
in xlvi.21 as the ' day of their calamity.' 

So, too, Jer.xxxiv.8-I7 does not refer at all to the ' Year of Release ' and 
remission of debts, D.xv.l-ll, but to the manumission of slaves, t).12, ' in the 
seventh year,' i.e. as he distinctly explains it ' when he has served six years,' 
comp. Jer.xxxiv.l4, and therefore certainly not in the ' Year of Release ' at 
all. And so, indeed, Mr.EspiN says — 

The release of the servant is connected with the Sabbatical principle, though 
not with the Sabbatical year. That release was to take place after six years of 
bondage in all cases. The injunction is introduced here only because it is, like 
that of the Sabbatical Year, one of those designed for the benefit of the poor. 
^.854. 

Jeremiah, in fact, is referring to his own language in D.xv.l2, &c., which 
repeats the more ancient law of E.xxi.2 in somewhat different terms 
(VI.357). 

As to the ' Year of Release,' it is, no doubt, based upon the older com- 
mand in E.xxiii.10,11, which orders that the crops shall be allowed to 'rest ' 
in the seventh year, and not be gathered in, so that the poor and the beasts 
might eat their fill, but not (as the L.L. absurdly misunderstands it in 
L.xxv.I-7) that the land shall rest and be untilled, and the vines be left 
unpruned. D., however, says nothing whatever about the crops or the land 
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'haying its release or rest ' : but finding, no doubt, this command of tbe O.S. 
utterly neglected, he drops the original notion altogether, or rather he pre- 
scribes that the tithe of each year, instead of the whole produce of the seventh 
year, shall be shared by the offerer and his family with the poor. With 
that tenderness of heart, however, which marks his (Jeremiah's) character, 
he lays down here the injunction that every seventh year aU loans shall be 
forgiven, and manifestly he intends the release to be full and final, since 
!).10,11 speaks of ' giving,' not ' lending,' and, indeed, a debt which had been 
owing for six years, as some of these might be, and was remitted in the 
seventh, would hardly be enforced afterwards. Whether he ever expected 
such a rule to be actually carried out in practice, is another question. Indeed, 
the indistinctness of the dii'ection in v.l, ' At the end of seven years,' whereas 
there is no indication when the seven years are to begin, implies that the 
command is more theoretical than practical. And the same is probably 
implied by the limitation in vA, ' except when there shall be no poor among 
thee,' i.e. not (as Mr.Espusr explains) ' when there is no poor person con- 
cerned,' ^.853, but ' when the poor shall altogether cease in Israel, for 
Jehovah shall greatly bless thee, &c.,' and, when this happy time comes, 
you may claim your debts, there need be no further ' Year of Release.' 
There is no real inconsistency, as Mr.Esprtf justly observes, ^.853, between 
this and v.ll, ' for the poor will not cease out of the land,' i.e. for the present, 
at all events, whatever may be the case in the future. But the Deuterono- 
mist's words in this passage might at least suggest to some pious hearts the 
release of such debts, v.l-Q, and the ' opening of the hand,' i;.7-ll, towards 
their indigent brethren. 

63. V.2. because it is called tlie Lord's release,'] tendiST because proclamation has 
been made of the Lord!s release. The verb is impersonal, and implies that ' the 
solemnity of the year of release,' xxxi.lO, has been publicly announced. ^.853. 

Ans. There is no command for such a proclamation, and no sign of its 
having ever been made : but D. might very reasonably assume that it 
. tootdd be proclaimed, if Josiah and the people should determine to keep this 
law. 

64. f.S. of a foreigner thou mayest exactit.'] The foreigner would notbe bound 
by the restriction of the Sabbatical Year, and therefore would have no claim to its 
special remissions and privileges. He could earn his usual income in the seventh 
as in other years, and therefore is not exonerated from liability to discharge a debt 
any more in the one than the others. ^.853. 

Ans. It is certainly a strange idea, that Hebrew tradesmen of all kinds and 
foreigners however employed would be pursuing their callings as usual 
during the Sabbatical year, while Hebrew /aj-mers aiid/wm-fa5oMrers would 
be obliged to sit idly by, folding their hands and doing nothing all the year, 
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but letting their land be overrun with weeds and their vines with rank 
growth! 

The distinction here made between the treatment of a ' brother ' and a 
' foreigner ' is obviously made merely from a Jewish point of view. 

65. ?;.19-23. The directions of the preceding legislation (N.xviii.15, &c.) are 
here assumed. . . , The appUcatiou of the firstborn of cattle is here directed as 
in xii.6,17, xiv.23 : they are to be consumed in the sacred feasts at the Sanctuary. 

It has been pointed out that the flesh of the firstlings is given to the priest, 
N.XTiii.18, whilst in the passage before us, as in xii.6,17, xiv.23, the same flesh 
is assigned as the wherewithal for the sacred feasts which the offerer and his 
household were to celebrate at the Sanctuary. 

The inconsistency is apparent only. N.xviii.18, in assigning the priests' 
portion, prescribes as regards the firstborn, ' the flesh of them shall be thine, as 
the wave-breast and right shoulder [leg] are thine,' i.e. shall be thine on the lilce 
terms and conditions as the ware-breast and right shoulder [leg] are so. . . . The 
flesh of the firstlings was to be disposed of by the priests in the same manner as 
the wave-breast and heave-shoulder [leg.] The appropriation of these, the priest's 
portions, is seen from L.vii.15,16. They were to be employed in a sacrificial 
feast, which had to be held on the day of the making of the offering or on the next 
day, and of course at the Sanctuary. In the case of the firstlings, the priests would 
have the whole of the victim to consume thus at once, and at certain seasons no 
doubt many victims at once. Under these circumstances the priest would natu- 
rally invite the offerers to partalce in the feast, for which such abundant provision 
was made, and indeed would feel it a duty to do so. The presentation of the 
firstlings is spoken of as a sacrifice, E.xiii.l5 ; and a sacrificial meal on the flesh 
of the victim, in which the offerer and those associated with him partook, was an 
established part of the system and ritual of sacrifice. In the case of the firstborn 
where all the flesh was the perquisite of the priests, the offerer could only have his 
share in such meal on the invitation of the priests — an invitation which we may be 
sure would never be withheld, and which is regarded in the text accordingly as a 
matter of course, if not of right. 

We must remember that the expectation of sharing in the feast on the firstlings 
would tend to encourage their being regularly brought in by the people, and that 
under no circumstances would the priests be allowed to sell any portion of them. 
Any flesh of such offerings remaining till the third day had to be burnt, 
L.vii.l7. 

It is to be noted too that Moses in the text is addressing the whole people — 
priests, Levites, and laity. The general direction, then, that the firstUngs should 
be brought to the Sanctuary and there consumed in a soared meal, seems on the whole 
sufficiently accordant with the earlier legislation on the same offerings. j).855. 

Ans. It is much to be regretted that the traditionary view should be 
supported by such special pleading as the above. 

In the first place Mr.EsPiN contradicts himself. Here he says that ' under 
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no circumstances would the priests be allowed to sell any portion of then! 
(the firstlings).' But on ^.844 lie tells us (53) that ' commutation was ex- 
tended to any or all of the offerings enumerated ' in D.xii.ff, including the 
' tithes ' and also the 'firstlings.'' Again here he says ' Moses in the text is 
addressing the whole people, ^rasis, Levites, and laity.' But on ^.798 he 
writes (Intr.2iV) — 

He is addressing the people, and, when he has occasion to mention the clergy, it 
is only in a general way, in reference broadly to their relations and duties towards 
the body of the nation. 

Nor does he notice that L.vii.17, to which he refers, is distinctly at vari- 
ance with xix.6-8. 

As to the main point, however, whereas D. says, ' Thou mayest not eat 
within thy gates the tithe of thy com or of thy wine or of thy oil, or tlie 
firstlings of thy herds or of thy fiocks .... hut thou nvust eat them hefore 
Jehotah thy Elohim, in the place which Jehovah thy Elohim shall choose, 
thou and thy son and thy daughter, thy inanservant and thy maidservajit, and 
tlie Levite that is within thy gates — take heed that thou forsake not the 
Levite,' xii.17-19, Mr.EspiN says that this means that 'the priests would 
have the whole ' of the firstlings, ' all the fiesh was the perquisite of the 
priests,' but they — 

would naturally invite the offerers to partake in the feast, and indeed would feel it 
a duty to do so — the offerer could only have his share on the invitation of the 
priests, an invitation which we are sure would never be withheld ! 

D. says that the ofierer is to invite the Levites, and this means that the 
Levites would be sure to invite the ofierer and his family and depend- 
ants! 

But D, repeats the very same direction with regard to the firstlings in 
xiv. "23-27 with the pe>-mission to 'turn tliem into money,' a.ni carry it up to 
the Sanctuary for the feast, which ' thou — N.B. the ofierer, not the Levites 
— shalt bestow for oxen or sheep or wine or strong drink or whatsoever thy 
soul desireth, and eat there before Jehovah, and rejoice, thou and thine 
household, and the Levite that is within thy gates, thou shalt not forsake 
him,' and again in xv.19,20. And all this must give way before the neces- 
sity of maintaining the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch ! 

Chap. xvi. 

66. v.l. Moses continues in this chapter the review of the religious ordinances 
to be observed by the people in Canaan. Prominent among these were the three 
great festivals, of Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles. The regulations re- 
specting them given in the earlier books (E.xii, L.xxiii, N.xxviii, xxix) are 
assumed, a-id the feasts themselves touched upon only so far as present circum- 
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stances required. The treatment throughout presupposes the hearers to be well 
informed as to the ordinances in question, and only needing to have their attention 
drawn to certain particulars as to which reiteration might seem advisable or 
vhanges called for. ^.856. 

Ans. Changes in a Divine ordinance like that of the Passover and Feast 
of Mazzoth, given with special reference to their settlement in Canaan, 
E.xii.25, xiii.5-10 1 

The fact is that D. refers only to the directions for the three Great Feasts 
in E.xxiii.14^17 (O.S.) and his own insertions, E.xiii.3-10, xxxiv.18,22,23, 
and shows not the slightest sign of acquaintance, on the part of himself or 
his hearers, with the regulations respecting them given in E.xii, L.xxiii, 
N.xxviii,xxix, from which in fact his data materially differ, a circumstance 
which Mr.EspiN explains by supposing that ' changes were called for.' 

67. The cardinal point on which the whole of the prescriptions here before us 
turn is evidently the same as has been so often insisted on in the previous chapters, 
viz. the concentration of the religious services of the people round one common 
Sanctuary, ■w.2,6,7,11, 15,16. Hence it is easy to see why nothing is here said of 
the other holy days. No doubt, the Great Day of Atonement, L.xxiii.26, &c. 
and the Feast of Trumpets, ■y.23, &c. are as positively enjoined by Moses — [N.B. 
' Jehovah spake unto Moses,' L.xxiii.23,26] — as are the three Festivals mentioned 
in the present chapter ; but it was no part of the observances of either of those 
days that all the males should ' appear before the Lord.' Those days might be 
regularly observed by the faithful without the necessity of their going to the 
central Sanctuary for the purpose, and so could furnish no occasion for enforcing 
that peculiar and leading topic of Deuteronomy, the observance of a national and 
visible unity in faith and worship. ^.866. 

Ans. Certainly the omission of all mention of the ' Feast of Trumpets ' 
and 'Great Day of Atonement' in this chapter, where D. confines himself 
to the three Great Feasts, at which all males were to appear at the Sanc- 
tuary, does not prme that he knew nothing about them. But it agrees fully 
with the fact, which has been abundantly proved, that these two were en- 
tirely institutions of the L.L., upon which quite as much stress is laid in 
L.xxiii, N.xxviii,xxix, as on the three ancient festivals (VI.4S1, 4.32). 

68. V.2. sacrifice the passover.^ i.e. offer the sacrifices proper to the feast of 
the Passover, which lasted seven days. . . . The passover itself in the strictest 
sense was a lamb or kid ; but the slaying of this on the fourteenth day of the 
month at even was but the inauguration of a large number of sacrifices appointed 
for the days following, N.xxviii. 17-24, 2Ch.xxxv.7. These sacrifices, strictly the 
passover-offerings (hajppesachim), were often by the Jews spoken of, together with 
the paschal lamb that inaugurated them, as simply the Pascha or Passover. 

Now the passover in the Narrowest sense, i.e. the lamb or kid, had to be con- 
sumed on the first evening, v.i. That, therefore, with which they were to eat 

a 
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unleavened bread seven days is the passover in the wider sense, the paschal 
offerings which continued to be offered throughout the week. Hence the direction 
to ' sacrifiee the passover of the flock and the herd,' i.e. of small cattle and oxen, is 
no variation of the ordinance of E.xii.5. ... In v.i?;b-1, Moses passes, as the 
context again shows, into the narrower sense of the word Passover, y.857. 

Ans. v.^,5-7, plainly refers to the Passover properly so called, and there 
is no sign that D. has used the word 'pesar.h ' in a different sense in j).l,2. 
No doubt, in N.xxviii.17-24 special sacrifices on behalf of the whole com- 
munity are appointed for the Feast of Mazzoth, viz. each day for seven days 
2 bullocks, 1 ram, 7 lambs, 1 goat, comp. Ez.xlv.21-24 ; and in 20h.xxxv.7 
Josiah gives the people 30,000 lambs and kids ' iox pesachim,' and also 3,000 
buUooks, as Beetheatj says 'for thank ofiFerings,' on which the people were 
to feast, comp. y.8,9. But these latter are expressly distinguished from the 
pesach in ?).11,12, and in t).13,14. In short, nowhere in the Bible is the 
word pesach used of any other sacrifices than the victims killed at simset on 
the first day of the Feast of Mazzoth, and eaten that night. And it cannot 
be supposed that D. would here bid them ' keep the pesach,' v.l, ' sacrifice 
the pesach,' V.2, with ' sheep and oxen,' if the Law had strictly enjoined 
' lambs and kids ' to be exclusively used for the special sacrifice of this 
pesach. 

This is one point, then, in respect of which D.'s idea of the pesach differs 
from that of the L.L. According to him, the pesach was to be sacrificed (or 
slain) of the flock and h erd, instead of being restricted, as in E.xii.3, to a lamb 
or a kid. And this direction following immediately after xv.19-23, which 
orders that ' the firstling males of the herd and of the flock ' shall be eaten 
before Jehovah ' t/ear hy year,' by the offerer and his household, in the 
place which Jehovah would choose, suggests the possibility that on his 
view the ceremony of the pesach was to be kept annually by means of these 
very firstlings, the dedication of which is closely connected with the march 
out of Egypt, E.xiii.11-16, as is the celebration of the pesach in D.xvi.1-3. 

69. v.T. thou shalt roasf] lit. thou shalt cook it. The word bashal means gene- 
rally to prepare food for cooking. Ordinarily it is applied to hoUing ; but it may 
be used, as here and in 2Ch.xxxv.l3, of roasting also. The previous rules about 
the Passover being assumed, no Jew would think of cooking it in any other way 
than by fire, p.857. 

Ans. But 'the previous rules about the Passover not being assumed'— in 
other words, if the L.L. was not yet written— of course ' no Jew would think 
of cooking it ' except by boiling, which is ' ordinarily ' the meaning of this 
word, and indeed invariably (VI.360), though the Chronicler tries to reconcile 
the directions in D.xvi.7 and E.xii.9, by using the phrase E>tj!3 bw5, lit. 
' boil with fire,' as equivalent to ' roast,' and in opposition to D^t33 S^3, 
' boil with water,' E.xii.9. 
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This ia a second point in respect of which the pesach according to D. differs 
from that of the L.L. He supposes the pieces of the victims to be 'boiled,' 
as usual for the sacfificial feast, E.xxix.31, L.vi.SS, viii.31, N.vi.19, lS.ii.13, 
15, Ez.xlvi.20,24, Zech.xiv.21, especially Ez.xlvi.20, and lK.xix.21, 2K.vi. 
29, Lam.iv.lO. But the L.L. expressly orders the Passover victim to be 
roasted, and not eaten rata * nor boiled, E.xii.9. 

70. V.7. thou skalt turn in the morning and go unto thy tents,1 i.e. after the 
Paschal Supper in the courts or neighbourhood of the Sanctuary was over, they 
might disperse to their several lodgings. ^.857. 

Ans. This direction, v^hich assumes that the people ate the pesach at the 
Sanctuary, and passed the night there, and ' vrent to their tents in the 
morning,' is a third point, in respect of which D. departs entirely from the 
law of the L.L. in E.xii.21-23, where the pesach was to be eaten at the 
different homes, and none was to go out of his house until the morning, 
which law, moreover, was expressly intended to be acted upon in the Pro- 
mised Land, v.25. 

And a fourth point is this, which Mr.Esplif does not notice, viz. that, ac- 
cording to D., on the seventh day of the Paschal feast (Feast of Mazzoth) 
there was to be a solemn assembly and no work done, v.8, but nothing is 
said about such meeting or cessation from work on the first day ; rather he 
sends them home on the morning of the first day (which began the previous 
evening) to do what they liked in the daytime, after stopping at the Sanc- 
tuary all night. But the L.L. appoints a ' holy convocation ' for the first 
day as well as the seventh, ' no manner of work shall be done in them,' 
E.xii.ie, L.xxiii.7,8, N.xxviii.18,25. 

71. v.9-12,13-n. Feast ofAVeeks and Feast of Tabernacles. As regards these 
holy seasons nothing is here added to the rules given in Leviticus and Numbers, 
except the clauses so often recurring in Deuteronomy, and so characteristic of it, 
which restrict the public celebration of the festivals to the Sanctuary, and enjoin 
that the enjoyments of them should be extended to the Levites, widows, orphans, 
&c. p.S57. 

* Why does the L.L. expressly forbid the pesach being eaten raw ? And why 
does D. lay stress on its being cooked (boiled), xvi.7, which he does not in the 
case of any other sacrifices eaten by the offerers ? May it be that at the pesach, 
where in all probability human firstborns as well as animal firstlings were offered 
by the Caananites, whose practice was copied by the Hebrews (VI.369), the frag- 
ments of flesh were actually at one time eaten raw? 'Even down to the latest 
times of Grecian culture, the Greeks themselves ate flesh, raw and bleeding, at the 
feasts of Dionys%is ( = yAHVE); and this shows sufficiently that the same thing 
occurred a fortiori among the Phoenicians.' Ghillany, ^.533. 

Q 2 
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Ans. Here, again, the Levite is in botli places classed witli the poor and 
needy, 'the stranger, and the fatherless, and the widow,' j).H,14 ; and it is 
difficult to see why D. should do this, unless the Levites were generally in 
poor circumstances in his time, and how they could be so poor, if they had 
the abundant provisions of the L.L., i.e. ~ of the agricultural produce (Mr. 
EspiN says 'animal produce' also) of 600,000 male adult Israelites = the 
whole produce of 60,000, for themselves and their families, to be shared by 
23,000 Levite males of all ages ' from a month and upward,' in N.xxvi.62, 
and as many females ? 

72. V.9. begin to number tJw weeks from such time as thou beginnest to put the 
sickle to the corn] i.e. from the beginning of corn-harvest. This could not be until 
the presentation of the firstfruits of the new harvest before God on ' the morrow 
after the sabbath' in the Passover week, i.e. the sixteenth of Nisan ; and 
accordingly the 50 days were counted from this ' beginning of the sickle to the 
corn' or lawful commencement of har\'6St, on the second of the seven days of 
unleavened bread, p.857. 

Ans. They were so ' counted ' by the laws of the L.L. after the Cap- 
tivity : but there is no sign that D. wished to define in this way the exact 
day when his ' seven weeks ' should commence : he leaves the time for the 
Feast of Weeks (Plarvest) and Feast of Tabernacles (Ingathering) just as 
vague as in the original notice of the O.S., E.xxiii.I6, comp. xxxiv.22 (D), 
and they were probably in his view to be determined by the season. 

Mr.EspiiT, however, has not noticed the discrepancy that, according to 
D., the Feast of Tabernacles was to be kept for seven days, «.13,15, comp. 
lK.viii.65,66, Ez.xlv.25 ; whereas the L.L. adds a ' holy convocation ' on 
the eighth day as well as the first, L.xxiii.35,36,.39, N.xxix.12,35, comp. 
2Ch.vii.8-10, Neh.viii.18 (VI.431, VII.31,37). 

73. V.21. thou shalt not plant thee a grove of arty trees'] render thou shall not 
plant for thee any tree as an idol, lit. ' as an Asherah,' i.e. an image of Astarte or 
Ashtaroth, the Phoenician goddess. The word is rendered ' groves ' by A.V. also 
in vii.5, xii.3, E.xxxiv.13, Ju.vi.25. This rendering is adopted after LXX, Saad., 
and many ancient authorities, but cannot be maintained ; for the word is connected 
with various verbs (e.g. to ' make,' to ' set up ' or ' erect,' to ' build '), which are 
quite inapplicable to a grove. The wooden idol in question was the stem of a 
tree, stripped of its boughs, set upright in the ground, and rudely carved with 
emblems. ^.858. 

Ans. In all probability the ' ashera' was a phallus, Mov. Phon. 1.568-570 
(V.342,note). 

Chap. xvii. 

74. v.l. any evil-favouredness] render any evil thing. The reference is to the 
faults or maims enumerated in L,xxii.22 -24. ^.859. 
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Ans. Bather the reference is to ' such faults as are enumerated in L.xxii. 
23-24 ' : there is no allusion whatever to this passage itself. 

75. ■B.2-7. The detection and punishment of idolatry, as leading duties of the 
magistrate, are again enjoined with special reference to the legal forms to be 
adopted, 11.6-7. ... It is quite in keeping with the time and circumstances of 
Deuteronomy that we should find here the expression ' unto the gates ' instead of 
the ' without the camp ' of the earlier books, L.xxiv.l4, N.xv.35. ^.859. 

Ans. The reference to the worship of the ' host of heaven ' in v.S betrays 
the later origin of this book (21), and the whole passage only expresses 
D.'s detestation of idolatry. The only place in the earlier books where the 
expression ' within thy gates ' occurs, which is so common in D., is E.xx.lO, 
while the Israelites were under Sinai, which passage, however, belongs also 
to D. (VI.217). 

76. w.8-13. The Supreme Court is referred to in very general terms as sitting 
at the Sanctuary, v.S, and as consisting of ' the priests, the Levites, and the judge 
tliat shall be in those days,' v.9. ' The judge' would, no doubt, usually be a lay- 
man, and thus the Court would contain both an ecclesiastical and a civil element. 
.... Jehoshaphat, when he ' brought the people back unto the Lord God of their 
fathers,' organised his judicial system very closely upon the lines here laid down. 
He set 'judges in the land throughout all the fenced cities of Judah,' i.e. local 
courts, as is enjoined in D.xvi.lS, and appointed the chief priest and 'Zebadiah 
the son of Ishmael, the ruler of the house of Judah,' to be a central and supreme 
court at Jerusalem. ^.859. 

Ans. The account of the Chronicler is thoroughly untrustworthy, with 
its distinction of ' priests ' and ' Levites ': the Book of Kings knows nothing 
about this Court : it is probably a mere fiction, based upon the name Jeho- 
shaphat = ' Jehovah judges.' 

No doubt, in the later days of the kingdom of Judah, the leading priests, 
such as Hilkiah during Josiah's youth, held an important position in Jeru- 
salem, though very different from that ascribed to them in the L.L., and 
discharged the higher judicial duties. David, however, 2S.viii.l5, and 
Solomon, lK.iii.9,16-28, judged in their own persons or by their repre- 
sentatives, and would have been very unlikely to refer all difficult matters 
to ' the priests the Levites,' who stand very low in the lists of the chief 
officials, 2S.viii.l6-18, lK.iv.1-6. See also Mic.iii.ll, Zeph.iii.S,4, where 
the 'judges' and 'priests' are clearly distinguished. 

D., however, in this passage, does not seem to have had in his mind any 
regular ' Court ' at all, comp. ' the judge that shall be in those days,' v.9, and 
especially v.l2, 'the priest or the judge.' In fact, if he had such a Court 
in view, he would be referring to it here as already existing, whereas no 
hint of the kind is given in the history. As Mr.EspiN says— 
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The language is, in truth, more that of one alluding to customs and institutions 
already existing and well known, than of one founding new ones by legiBlation, 
p.863. 

77. ti.18. a copy of this law.'] The A.V. reproduces exactly the sense of the 
Hebrew, and the expression is generally and correctly explained as importing the 
whole Pentateuch or at any rate the legal portion of the Pentateuch. A knowledge 
of Exodus and the two following books would indeed be even more essential to the 
King than that of Deuteronomy, which is to so great an extent a hortatory comment 
on them and supplement to them. The IiXX renders t6 Sevrepovdiwv toCto, and 
the Vulg. Deuteronomium legis hujus. ^.861. 

Ans. Most probably D. meant the original Book of Deuteronomy, viz. 
v-xxvi, xxviii,xxix.l (VI.28). He makes some allusions to the history and 
legislation of the O.S., but nowhere ' comments ' upon or ' supplements,' or 
shows the slightest knowledge of, the laws of the L.L. • in Exodus and the 
two following books.' 

78. ti.14-17. This passage is one of the most important amongst those brought 
forward by certain critics as proof that Deuteronomy was not written until the 
time of the later kings. The position assumed by these critics {e.g. Vatee, Db 
Wettb, Von Bohlen, Ewald, Eiehm, Colenso, &c. and even Winee) may be 
thus stated, y.863. 

Ans. As far as I am concerned, this passage is not by any means ' one of 
the most important amongst those brought forward to prove that Deute- 
ronomy was not written imtil the time of the later kings.' I have merely 
said (III.712) that ' such a passage as that before us may very well have been 
written in the age of Josiah, and by the hand of such a prophet as Jeremiah,' 
i.e. it rather confirms the conclusion in question than ' proves ' it, the con- 
clusion itself being based on far more decisive grounds. I must refer to 
(III.709-712, VI.377) for the arguments in question, noticing here only 
some prominent passages in Mr.EspiN's reply to them. 

79. Even if we exclude from the question Moses' supernatural gifts, he may very 
probably have contemplated such a contingency as Israel wishing at some time or 
other for a king. , . . Neither is the passage before us the only one of the 
Pentateuch in which allusion seems to be made to kings of Israel, G.xvii.lS, xsxvi. 
31, xlix.lO, E.xxii.28, N.xxiv.l7, D.xxviii.36. ^.863. 

Ans. Doubtless Moses might 'have contemplated such a contingency.' 
But all the above passages (except the last) belong all to E. or the O.S., 
written (on our view) after Israel had a king. 

80. A direct and formal quotation of an earlier book in a later is not at all in 
the manner of the Old Testament writers. Yet the request of the people, ' Make us a 
king to judge us like all the nations,' lS.riii.6, is preferred in terms very like those 
employed in D.xvii.14. Is the lesemblanco accidental? It is hard to think so, 
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whsn we find Samuel, in presenting Saul to the people as ' him whora the Lord 
hath chosen,' lS.x.24, employing again the words of this Terse of Deuteronomy; 
and in his exhortation, lS.xii.l4, reproducing the tone, phraseology, and rhetorical 
accumulation of clauses which are characteristic features of Deuteronomy. It is 
therefore too much to say that no allusion to the passage of Deuteronomy before 
us can be found in IS.Tiii.-xii. ^.864. 

Ans. lS.viii.6-20, x.8, 18,19,25*, xii.1-25, 'reproducing the tone, phrase- 
ology, and rhetorical accumulation of phrases which are characteristic 
features of Deuteronomy,' belong all to D. (VII.72) ; and the expressions 
in D.xvii>14: are based upon those in lS.viii.5, x.24, of the older narrative. 

81. Neither is it correct to assume that Samuel condemned the demand for a 
king as in itself a sin. . . . When we duly note that God enjoined Samuel ' to 
hearken to the voice of the people in all that they say,' lS.viii.7,22, it is not possible 
to regard the demand in question as one which the sacred writer thought absolutely 
wicked. ... It was not the mere desire of a king which is blamed, but the time 
and circumstances under which that desire was manifested. . . . The people 
desired to set aside Samuel .... and upon a pretext, ' Behold ! thou art old,' 
lS.viii.5, which can hardly have been sincere, seeing that Samuel lived to take a 
leading part in public affairs for some 35 years afterwards. ^.864. 

Ans. In the older narrative, lS.viii.1-5,21,22, there is no sign whatever 
that the demand for a king was regarded as a sin. But the Deuteronomistic 
passage, lS.viii.7, ' they have not rejected thee, but they have rejected Me, 
that I should not reign over them,' clearly implies such a reproach, comp. 
also x,19, xii.17,19. It is incredible that the people, if they had been really 
so reproached, should not have appealed to D.xvii.l4r-20, if it really existed 
as part of the Mosaic Law : though it is very intelligible that D. would 
hai'dly wish to make Samuel or the people appeal to words which he himself 
had written (Vn.130). 

82. The similarity between our passage of Deuteronomy and lK.x.26-29, xi. 
1-5, cannot be gainsayed. The only open (literary) question is whether the writer 
of Deuteronomy had the passage of Kings before him, or the writer of Kings that 
of Deuteronomy. The broad reasons on which wo decide for the latter alternative 
are set out in the Introduction. Here we may note that it is clear that the writer 
of IKings had in view not only D.xvii. but also D.vii.3;4, and E.xxxiv.l6. p.S6i. 

Ans. If the writer of the Books of Kings was himself the Deuteronomist 
(or Jeremiah), — see (Jrefr.23) — it is very natural that there should be a 
close resemblance between lK.x.26-29, xi.1-6, and D.vii.S,4, xvii.l4r-20, and 
also E.xxxiv.l6, which belongs to D. (VI.253). 

83. The allegation, that the restrictions laid on the supposed King by D. reflect 
the ideas of a later age, is simply arbitrary. The excesses forbidden to the King 
of Israel were those in which Eastern potentates were wont to indulge. p.86i. 
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Ans. Certainly: but they are precisely the points on which the very 
same writer lays particular stress in his account of Solomon's doings, lK.x. 
26-29, xi,l-4, probably greatly exaggerated (VII.48), and consequently 
there is a presumption that he had those doings in view in penning this 



84. After the glorious reigns of David, Solomon, and others, the building of the 
Temple, and the long annals of Israel as an independent nation, it would have 
been preposterous to mention such a thing as replanting the Jews in Egypt. 
^.864. 

Ans. Yet it is precisely what Jeremiah does. Not only does he condemn 
severely the Kings of Judah in his days for going down again to Egypt for 
help, ii. 18,36, — which seems to be all that is intended in D.xvii.16, 'nor 
cause the people to return to Egypt, that he may multiply horses,' but he 
expressly protests against the remnant of the people at the beginning of the 
Captivity ' returning ' to Egypt to dwell there. And it is possible that even 
in an earlier age, as in the first days of Josiah, terror at the advancing might 
of Assyria and the sense of the utter inability of Israel to resist it, may have 
iniluenced many to think of taking refuge in Egypt under the protection of 
the Pharaohs ; though this is not needed to explain the meaning of the 
passage before us. 

85. Equally absurd would it have been in the days of the later kings to forbid 
the choice of an alien as a king. No one would have thought of such an appoint- 
ment whilst the seed royal was prolific in both its branches, p.864. 

Ans. It would have been ' absurd ' for Moses to have forbidden the choice 
of an alien. How should the Israelites dream of doing so ? In short, the 
argument, such as it is, is of about equal weight on either side of the con- 
troversy. The words probably indicate merely the patriotic spirit of the 
writer. 

The remainder of Mr.Espis's remarks on this subject on ^.863-5, do not 
seem to need any special notice. 

Chap, xviii. 

86. v.l. the priests the Levites ani all the tribe of Levi.} The word ant?, inserted 
by oiir translators, weakens the force of the original. . . . The effect might be 
given thus : ' There shall not be to the priests the Levites, yea the whole tribe of 
Levi, any inheritance &c.' This is thus forcibly laid down by way of basis for the 
enlargement made in the subsequent verses of the emoluments of the priests and 
Levites, and serves to suggest the need, probably already ascertained, of some addition 
to their allowancf. ^.865. 

Ans. There is no ' and ' or ' yea ' in the original: render ' the priests the 
Levites, .the whole tribe of Levi, shall have no part nor inheritance in 
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Israel.' Here ' the priests the Levites ' = ' the whole tribe of LeTi ' : only 
by the first expression the writer understands the officiating Levites, who 
were willing to come up to the Sanctuary and minister as priests, r.6,7, 
which probably the great majority of ' the whole tribe of Levi ' were not 
inclined to do. But Mr.Espuf's suggestion, that the (supposed) Divine 
prescriptions, which had provided for three priests and their families the 
huge supply of N.xviii.8-19,— the very pigeons offered for women in child- 
birth averaging 264 daily (L154r-6) — and for the 23,000 Levites the entire 
agricultural produce — Mr.EspiN says ' animal produce ' also — belonging to 
00,000 laymen and their families (71), were not sufficient, and that it had 
been ' probably already ascertained " that there was ' need of some addition 
to their allowance,' is certainly not a little surprising. 

87. The words of i».l,2, are evidently suggested by N.xviii.20, &o. comp. also 
D.X.9, J.xiii. 14,33. p.865. 

Ans. On the contrary, it is evident that the words in v.1,2, which say 
that 'the priests the Levites, the whole tribe of Levi, shall have no part nor 
inheritance in Israel . . . Jehovah is their inheritance, as He said unto them,' 
are not suggested by N.iviii.20, where similar words indeed are used, but 
are addressed exclusively to the priests, who alone were to consume ' the 
fire-offerings of Jehovah,' ' Jehovah's portion ' of the sacrifices, v.8, &c. and 
comp. especially N.xxxi.37-41, with vA7. 

The original notice appears in the O.S., viz. J.xiii.l4, where again the 
' fire-offerings of Jehovah ' are ' the inheritance of the ti-ibe of Levi/ and 
D.33, where ' Jehovah is the inheritance of the tribe of Levi ' ; and in each 
case it is added, as here, ' as He said unto them,' which appears to refer to 
some notice which must have stood originally in the O.S. after E.xxxii, when 
' the whole tribe of Levi ' was rewarded for its zeal in the affair of the 
Golden Calf by being chosen for the priesthood, and when probably it was 
promised that ' Jehovah should be their inheritance ' (42). To this last 1), 
refers in the passage before us, and the L.L. afterwards adopts the language, 
restricting it, however, exclusively to the priests, but necessarily cancelling 
the earlier passage in question, when it introduced its own account of the 
separation of the tribe for sacred offices and the distinction of the priests 
and Levites, N.i.47-54, iii,iv. 

88. ti.3— 5, Separate allusion is now made to the two parts of the tribe of Levi, 
the priests, v.Z-5, and the Levites, d.6 -8. The perquisites here named are clearly 
assigned to the priests as distinct from the Levites, v.Z, the corresponding 
privileges belonging specifically to the latter coming in due order, t).6-8. ^.865. 

Ans. There is no such distinction made as Mr.EspiN supposes. The 
' Levite ' in v.Q is a ' priest,' as appears plainly from the expressions in v.7, 
'then shall he minister in the name of Jehovah, a.s all his brethren the Levites 
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do, who stand there before Jehovah.' These expressions are used in the Pen- 
tateuch only of the priests, the former in v.6, and the latter in E.xxviii.1,3, 
85,43, D.X.8, comp. E.xxviii. 12,29,30, Ez.xl.46, xliii.19, whereas the Levitea 
(of the L.L.) are to ' stand before the priest to minister to him,' N.iii.B, 
viii.13,22, xviii.2, comp. Ez.xliv.15,16, xlv.4, or ' to stand before the people 
to minister to them,' N.xvi.9, comp. Ez.xliv.11,12, or to the tabernacle, 
N.i.50. And accordingly MriEsPOT himself says elsewhere that — 

it was properly the priest's office to minister before the Lord, D.xviii.5. ^.836 — 

where the very same phrase is used, ' minister in the name of the Lord,' as 
is used in v.7. It is obvious that no ' privileges belonging specifically ' to 
the Levites are mentioned in z).6-8 ; it is only said in general terms that 
any Levites who were willing to come to the Sanctuary and minister ' shall 
have like portions ' with their brethren, i.e. with ' the priests the Levites ' 
already ministering there. 

89. v.i. The law of firstfruits is repeated from N.xviii.12,13, for the purpose of 
adding thereto ' the first fleece of the sheep.' ^.866. 

Ans. Moses therefore, according to Mi\Espin, adds the firstfruits of 'wool' 
to what Jehovah thought sufficient for the priests. 

The L.L. has dropped the claim for this in N.xviii.l2, comp, also Neh.x. 
35,37, where no ' wool ' is mentioned. But it made abundant compensation 
for this by claiming the tithes of com, wine, and oil, for the Levites, N.xviii. 
21,24, comp. Neh.x. 37, xiii.6,12, and 2Ch.xxxi.6, 'firstfruits oi honey! 

90. v.b. Mm and his sons for ever.'] A plain reference to the original appoint- 
ment of Aaron and his sons to the priesthood. ^.866. 

Ans. The reference is not to ' Aaron,' who belongs only to the L.L., but 
to ' Levi ' named in v.l, which was doubtless ' chosen out of all the tribes ' 
for the priesthood in the O.S. (87), 'he and his sons for ever,' where 'he' 
is the tribe personified, comp. D.x.9. 

91. ■!;.6-8. Allusion is now made to the Levites specifically so-ealled, i.e. to the 
non-priestly Levites, in contrast with ' the priest ' who with ' his sons ' is mentioned 
in w.3-5. 

These verses presuppose that part of the Levites only will be in residence and 
officiating at the place of the Sanctuary, the others of course dwelling at their own 
homes in the Levitical cities, N.xxxv.2, &c. But, if any Levite out of love for 
the service of the Sanctuary chose to resort to it when he might reside in his own 
home, he was to have his share in the maintenance which was provided for those 
ministering in the order of their course. ^.866. 

Ans. See (88) ; D. here refers to the non-offieiating Levit^g, who might 
wish to come up and take part in the work of the priesthood at the Sano- 
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tuary : see 2K.xii.9, xxii.4, xxv.18, where the ' gatekeepers ' of the Temple 
are priests. 

From the language of D. throughout we should gather that in his days 
many of the Levites were poor and needy, and lived about the country ' in 
the gates ' of the people, without showing any very great eagerness to take 
part in the Temple duties. Probably, in the beginning of Josiah's reign, 
immediately after those of Manasseh and Amon, these presented no great 
attractions of a worldly kind, comp. the account given at the beginning of 
Hezekiah's reign, 20h.xxix.3-l 6, xxxi. 10, though this is untrustworthy; 
or else their hearts were not generally very zealous in the work of estab- 
lishing the purer worship of Jehovah, and they preferred the more sensual 
and lucrative employment at ' high-places,' 2K.xxiii.9. 

In D.'s time there were no Levitical cities, which belong only to the 
L.L. ; and accordingly he makes not the least allusion to them anywhere, 
but speaks here of ' a Levite coming out of any of thy gates out of all Israel 
where he sojourned,' v.Q. 

92. i;.6. any of thy gates out of all Israel where he sojourned.'] The various 
administrative duties discharged by Levites {e.g. that of Shoterim, xvii.8, &c.) 
would necessarily lead to many individuals of them ' sojourning ' from time to time 
in various parts of the land, and often in other than Levitical cities ; and indeed 
as these cities were [to be] scattered up and down amongst the tribes, and were 
[to be] the only regular dwelling-places of the tribe of Levi, the members of that 
tribe may be said, in contrast with the others, to be ' sojourners ' altogether. 
p.866. 

Ans. xvii.8, &c. says nothing whatever about 'various administrative 
duties being discharged by Levitea ' about the land ; and it is clear that, if 
they were thus honourably employed, they would hardly be classed con- 
tinually with ' the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow,' much less would 
the strict charge be repeated ' not to forsake the Levite all thy days upon 
the ground,' xii.l9. They are spoken of as being, generally, even in D.'s 
time, needy dependents, sojourners or stragglers, like those in Ju.xvii.9, 
xix,l. 

93. v.T, he shall minister in the name of the Lord his God.] The duty of the 
Levites was to assist the priests ; and their subordinate ministration is expressed 
in N.iii.6 by the same Hebrew word as is here used. ^.866. 

Ans. Of course, the Hebrew word for ' minister ' is the same in N.iii.6 as 
here, being merely the common word for ' ministering ' in any capacity 
whatever, e.g. Joseph ' ministers ' to Potiphar, G.xxxix.4, and to Pharaoh's 
officers, G.xl.4, Joshua to Moses, E.xxiv.13, Abishag to David, lK.i.4, 
Ehsha to Elijah, xix.2], &c. But N.iii.6 does not say that the Levites 
' shall minister in the name of the Lord,' as here — a phrase appropriated to 
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the priests in the L.L. (88) — but only that ' they shall minister unto Aaron 
the priest.' 

94. V.8. they shall have like portions to eat,} i.e. the new-comer and those already 
in attendance. Due provision had been made in the preceding legislation for the 
maintenance of the ministry of the Sanctuary. All that now needed to be done 
was to secure the volunteer his share in it. J3.866. 

Ans. 'Due proyision had been made' in t).3,4, for 'the priests the Levites,' 
which all zealous Levites coming to act as priests at the Sanctuary, ' with 
all the desire of their mind,' should be allowed to share. It is strange that 
1)., who gives in detail in i).3,4, the perquisites of the priests, their portions 
of the sacrifices and their firstfruits of corn, wine, oil, and wool, should say 
not a word anywhere about the Levites' tithe of corn, wine, and oil, and of 
the priests' right to have a tithe of this, N.xviii. 20-32. 

95. t;.8. beside that which cometh of the sale of his patrimony.'] The Levites had 
indeed ' no part nor inheritance with Israel ' ; but they might individually possess 
property, and in fact often did so. Thus Abiathar owned certain ' fields,' lE.ii.26, 
and Jeremiah bought a field of his uncle, Jer.xxxii.7, &c. The law in L.xxy.33,34, 
forbids the sale of the pastures belonging in common to the Levites as such ; but 
private property might of course be disposed of at the pleasm-e of the owner. 
y.866. 

Ans. As D. knows nothing of Levitical cities, he refers, of course, to such 
lands as a Levite may have purchased or inherited. According to the O.S., 
it would seem, the Levites had no ' inheritance in Israel,' i.e. no lands, 
Levitical cities, &c., allotted to them, like the other tribes. But any Levite 
who had acquired means to buy land, might do so, and leave it to his des- 
cendant. Only, if the 'Law of Jubilee' had really existed and been in 
force, he could not secure it in his family for more than 49 years at the 
outside. 

It is noticeable, however, that Abiathar ' owned fields ' at Anathoth, and 
Jeremiah ' bought a field of his uncle ' at Anathoth ; both these were 
' priests,' and Anathoth was a ' priestly city,' according to the L.L. (J.xxi. 
18) ; and yet it was forbidden to sell the pastures of a Levitical city, L.xxv. 
33,34. Of course, it may be said that these ' fields ' lay outside the ' pas- 
tures ' of the place. But the fact is that neither was this law of the L.L., 
nor the Levitical cities themsehes, known in the days of Jeremiah (the 
Deuteronomist). 

96. The command given in xviii.],2, that the priests and Levites should have no 
inheritance in Canaan, as the other tribes had, is clearly repeated, almost verbatim, 
from Numbers. Neither can it fairly and consistently be denied that the provision 
hcra made has in view the regulations of the eariier books on the subject, E.xxix. 
26-28, L.vii.31-3J, x.12-15, N.vi.20,xviii.n-18, Yet in those passages through- 
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out the portions assigned to the priest are the ' wave-breast and heave-shoulder,' or, 
more properly 'heave-leg.' Here, on the contrary, the priest is to have the 
'shoulder,' i.e. the fore-quarter (Jjlt) — not apparently [? certainly not] the same 
■with the 'heave-shoulder [leg] (pIB')' of L.Tii.34 — the two jaws or cheeks, and 
' the maw.' By the latter is usually and correctly understood the lower or fourth 
stomach of ruminant animals, which was esteemed as a dainty by the ancients. 
The question is whether the portions assigned to the priest in this place are so in 
substitution, for those named in L.vii. or in addition thereto. p.S68. 

Ans. The command in xviii.1,2, ' is clearly' not 'repeated from Numhers ' 
(87), nor is there any ground whatever for supposing that the writer ' had 
in view the regulations of B.xxix. 26-28, &c.' I have not met with au- 
thority for the statement that the 'tripe-stomach' was 'esteemed as a dainty 
hy the ancients ' ; Kn obel, Keil, Schultz, are all silent, as far as I can 
find, on this point ; and the expressions of Horace, Spist. I.xv.33-35 — 
Hie ubi nequitise fautoribus et timidis nil 
Aut paulum abstulerat, patinas camabat oma^ 
Vilis et agnincB, tribus ursis quod satis esset — 
rather imply that it was considered coarse eating : but I presume that Mr. 
EspiN has sufficient ground for the assertion. The ' question,' however, is 
not as above stated, but it is this, ' whether the provision for the priests in 
D.xviii.3,4, is earlier or later than that in L.vii.34.' 

97. The former view is taken by a large class of commentators, who regard the 
provision here made for the priests as much more slender than that in the earlier 
boots, and see in the difference a token that Deuteronomy was written at a late 
date, when the Levitical priesthood had declined in estimation, and had to be content 
with reduced revenues. p.S68. 

Ans. In (111.717), assuming too readily without examination that the 
Levitical laws in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers were older than those in 
Deuteronomy, and therefore indicated that the provisions for the priesthood 
were more sumptuous in the older time, e.g. in the time of Solomon, I had 
concluded, as above, that in the age of D. ' the Levitical priesthood had 
declined in estimation, and had to be content with reduced revenues.' But, 
having now ascertained the later origin of the L.L,, I infer that the ' Levi- 
tical priesthood,' though still generally in a low and impoverished condition 
in the age of D., was gradually rising in dignity, and, on the return from 
the Captivity, was in a position to advance the extraordinary claims put 
forth in the L.L,, and to lord it over the other Levites, as well as the 
Laity. 

98. But the following considerations must be borne in mind : — 

(i) The passage opens, «.1,2, by emphatically presenting the priests and Levites 
^s standing in need of some special provision after tho settlement in Canaan had 
assigned possessions of lands to the other tribes. 
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(ii) Certain perq^uisitea hitherto enjoyed by the priests would fail after the 
necessary abolition (xii.15) of the command given in L.xvii. to slay animals 
nowhere save at the door of the Tabernacle. 

(iii) The ' shoulder ' and the ' maw ' were not esteemed inferior pieces, but on 
the contrary amongst the choicest. 

(iv) v.i incontrovertibly proyides a new item of income for the priests, viz. ' the 
first fleece of thy sheep.' 

(v) A distinction seems clearly intended between ' the firings of the Lord and 
His inheritance' in ti.l, which would include 'the ware-breast and the heave- 
shoulder [leg],' and the priests' ' due from the people,' ti.3, i.e. the shoulder, the 
cheeks, and the maw, which were to be given by the people to the priest out of their 
own portion or ' inheritance.' 

(vi) It appears historically that in later times the priest had a recognised claim 
to some other portions of the victims slain than the wave-breast and heave shoulder, 
lS.ii.13-16. ^.868. 

Ans. (i) agrees thoroughly with our own view, viz. that no provision had 
yet been made for ' the priests the Levites, the whole tribe of Levi,' except 
the general statements of the O.S., J.xiii.14,33, which speak of 'Jehovah's 
fire-offerings (Jehovah) being their inheritance, as He said unto them^ and 
refer probably to some cancelled passage after E.xxxii (87) containing a 
statement of a similar kind, which general law D. now defines more strictly, 
in accordance probably with the actual practice of pious offerers in his own 
time. 

(ii) But ' the command given in L.xvii ' was to be 'a statute for ever 
unto them throughout their generations ' ! On our view this law did not 
exist in D.'s time, and consequently there was no ' failure of the perquisites' 
enjoined in it to account for the provision before us. 

(iii) The ' shoulder ' and the ' maw ' if ' esteemed amongst the choicest 
pieces,' of which no proof is given by Mr.Espm, are yet hardly to be com- 
pared with the ' breast ' and 'hind-leg.' Li lS.ix.23 we must suppose that 
the ' choicest piece ' was set aside for Saul, and it is the ' leg pit}*,' «.24, not 
the ' shoulder ' or the ' maw.' 

(iv) No doubt, v.i provides the • first fleece of wool,' which is absent 
from the L.L., and also from Neh.x.35, 2Ch.xxxi.5, whicli show the hier 
practice. But the L.L. makes amends for this abundantly by its other pro- 
visions for the priests and Levites. 

(v) There is no ground for this distinction: '.Tehovah's fire-offerings' 
are defined in v.S, and, as these would not include the ' flrstfruits ' in v.4, 
D. adds in v.l, ' even His inheritance,' whicli includes both sets of per- 
quisites. 

(vi) Implies that in Eli's time no law at all had been laid down, either 
by the L.L. or by D., fixing the priest's portion of the sacrifices : only the 
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priest's servant came, and struck a three-pronged fork into the pot where 
the pieces were boiling, and took up what he could for the priest. Of 
course, it may be said that Eli was old and his two sons ' sons of Belial,' 
V.12, ' and (knew) regarded not Jehovah nor the custom of the priest with 
the people,' as ij.12 should probably be translated; and this would imply 
that a ' custom ' of some kind existed from the earliest time in these matters, 
which these evil priests neglected, and which was first formulated as a law by 
D. But the priests surely would not have sent their servant to grope at 
hap-hazard for pieces — or, apparently, a single piece — of meat, if they had 
a right to claim * the breast and the hind-leg,' or even ' the shoulder, the 
cheeks, and the maw,' of every victim. 

99. On the whole, then, there seems to be nothing in the passage to point to a 
lower estimation of the priests than that suggested by the preceding books, nor can 
it fairly be regarded as substituting for the more generous allowance of old laws, 
a scantier provision, the best that later and less religious days admitted of. 

On the contrary, its tenor and contents clearly point to the conclusion (adopted 
by Keil, Schtotz, Woedswoeth, &c.) that the ' shoulder, cheeks, and maw,' were 
to be given by the people to the priests in addition to those portions claimed by the 
laws of Leviticus as belonging to the Lord. 

Just so the Nazarite, when the days of his separation were complete, had to give 
to the priest 'the sodden shoulder' (i.e. the forequarter), in addition to the 'wave- 
breast and heave-shoulder [leg].' jp.868. 

Am. D. in this passage undoubtedly provides 'a scantier provision' for 
the priests than the laws of the L.L. secure for them, and not only here, but 
frequently throughout his work, he evinces that a far ' lower estimation of 
the priests ' prevailed in his time than that implied by those later prescrip- 
tions, which clothe them with an awful dignity, utterly unknown to D., or 
assuredly he would never have classed them with ' the stranger, the widow, 
and the fatherless.' But if, in addition to the enormous provision made for 
them in the L.L., ' the shoulder, cheeks, and maw' of v.3 ' were to be ^ven 
by the people to the priests,' were, then, the 'firstfruits of com, wine, and 
oil ' in vA to be given in addition to the very same firstfruits assigned to the 
priests in N.xviii.l2, more especially as vA does contain something new in 
the firstfruits of 'wool ' ? 

The ' shoulder' in N.vi.19,20, which the Nazarite is to give to the priest 
in addition to the 'wave-breast and heave-leg,' belongs to the L.L., and 
perhaps contains a reminiscence of the older practice before the Captivity, 
coupled with that of the L.L. 

100. i).15-18. The tenor of the passage considered as a whole points to a series of 
prophets, to be raised up as the exigencies of God's people might require, as no 
less promised here than is the One Divine Teacher to whom they all gave 
witness. 
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(i) The passage occurs amidst a series of regulations concerning the orders of 
rulers, civil and spiritual, by which the people were to be governed when settled in 
Canaan. In such, a connection it seems anomalous to refer the verses before us to an, 
individual exclusively. 

(ii) The passage is introduced by prohibitions of those 'curious arts,' by which 
the heathen sought to pry into futurity. Upon these interdicts is based a promise, 
the purport of which is to assure the people that all needful instruction and guidance 
shall be vouchsafed to them in their necessities by God Himself. But to refer 
Israel to a single Teacher in the distant future would not be to the purpose. 

(iii) To the promise Moses adds a denunciation of false prophets, and gives a 
test by which they might be detected. It seems then that he must in what precedes 
have been speaking not of a single true prophet, but of true prophets generally. 

(iv) If this passage points solely to the Person of the Messiah, then the prophets 
are left, so far as the Law is concerned, without any recognition. . . . This seems 
highly improbable. 

The expression ' like unto,' u.15,18, . . . finds its explanation by what follows 
in t;.18, ' I will put My words in his mouth, and he shall speak unto them all that I 
shall command him.' This explanation embodies an ordinary formula for des- 
cribing the Divine communications to the prophets, N.xxiii..'),16, Is.li.l6, Jer.i,9, &c. 

The word ' prophet ' (S'SJ) is probably here a 'collective' noun. . . . Examples 
of collective nouns are yi;, G.i.15, 2K'V, G.iv.20, 3X, E.iii.6, -|V3> N.xi.27; and 
•^70 in D.xvii.14-20 appears equivalent to the 'kings' of Israel generally. 

The passage thus appears to contemplate, as its secondary though still momentous 
sense, a succession of prophets, not necessarily an uninterrupted succession, but 
one which should never fail in Israel's emergency. And, even if it bore no further 
import than this, it would yet a fortiori have a reference to the Messiah, though 
not to Him alone. ... In fact, in the words before us, Moses gives promise both 
of a prophetical order and of the Messiah in particular as its chief — of a line of 
prophets culminating in one eminent individual. . . . We may well believe that 
the grammatical form of the words (the singular number of the leading noun and 
the singular suffix), was overruled so as to suggest to the reflective and enquiring 
the expectation of One in whom they would be most signally realised, p.869-70. 

Ans. Mt.Espdt's arguments completely overthrow his own final con- 
clusion, viz. that a ' succession of prophets ' is not the primary, but only the 
secondary, meaning of the passage. As lie himself says — 

Would any reference to such a contingency as that indicated in w. 10-20 [me, 
but ? i;.20-22] be suitable or even admissible, if the context were applicable to 
Christ simply and exclusively? ^.869. 

It is clear that D., in speaking here of a prophet, does not ' contemplate ' 
the Messiah at all, any more than he does when speaking of a hing in 
xvii.14-20, or of a priest in xviii.1-8, but promises merely a supply of pro- 
phets in Israel's time of need, ' like unto Moses,' or like unto the writer 
(Jeremiah himself)— though we may refer his language to Christ. 
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Chap. 



XIX. 



101. With «;.1-13, which relate to the cities of refuge, comp. E.xxi.13, 
N.xxxT.9-3-i. The laws here given are in some particulars supplementary to 
those of the last-named passage. . . . It seems as if in Is.xl.3, &c., the imagery 
were borrowed from the preparation of the ways to the cities of refuge. ^.870. 

The elders are to act as the leaders and administrators of the people at large, 
i.e. of ' the congregation,' N.xxxv.12,24, J.xx.6,9, with whom the adjudication re- 
specting the guilt of the manslayer would ultimately rest. 

In these verses the directions respecting the preparation of the roads to the 
cities of refuge, the provision of additional cities in case of an extension of terri- 
tory, and the intervention of the elders as representing the congregation, are 
peculiar to Deuteronomy, and supplementary to the laws on the same subject 
given in the earlier books. ^.871. 

Ans. B.1-13 is based, no doubt, on E.xxi.13 (O.S.), but is not, in any 
respect ' supplementary to N.xxxv.9-34 ' ; and D. evidently had not the 
latter before him, since he orders here merely that these three cities should 
be ' separated in the midst of the land,' but says not a word about their 
being ' separated out of the Levitical cities,' N.xxxv.6. 

The ' elders ' in «.12 are the ' elders of his dty,' -who are to send and seize 
a murderer, though he may have escaped into a ' city of refuge,' and to 
' deUver him to the avenger of blood that he may die ' ; they are not the 
' elders of the congregation,' as Mr.EspiN erroneously assumes, who act in 
the L.L. {comp. L.iv.16) ' as the leaders and administrators of the people at 
large, i.e. of the congregation ' ; and, in fact, the ' elders of that city ' and 
' the congregation ' are expressly contrasted in J.xx.4, 6. 

Mr.EsPDir also states, from Jewish sources, that it was ' the duty of the 
Senate ' to repair these roads annually, by levelling all ' hillocks,' bridging 
all rivers, and making ' the road at least 32 cubits (nearly 20 yards !) wide ' ; 
but he does not tell us what roads were kept in this magnificent order : 
surely they were not all the roads leading to any ' city of refuge ' from all 
parts of the adjoining district ? Yet nothing less would seem to satisfy the 
requirements of the case. 

The imagery in Is.xl.3, &c. can hardly have been borrowed from these 
cities ; ' Prepare ye the way of Jehovah, make straight in the desert a high- 
way for our God,' cannot possibly refer to clearing the way for Jehovah or 
His people to a ' city of refuge.' They manifestly allude to the practice of 
removing obstructions, &c. in preparation for the progress of an Eastern 
Potentate. 

102. v.S,d. The ' three cities more ' cannot, as Knobel, Henostenbeeg, &c. 
maintain, be the same as those alluded to in w.2,7. Rather is provision here made 
for the anticipated enlargement of the borders of Israel to the utmost limits pro- 

H 
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raised by God, from the river of Egypt to the Euphrates, G.xv.18, E.xxiii.31. 
This promise, owing to the sins of the people, received but a late fulfilment after 
David had conquered the Philistines, Syrians, &c. ; and a transient one, for many 
of the conquered peoples regained independence on the dissolution of Solomon' 
empire. . . . Had Israel ' succeeded' to the heathen, and 'dwelt in their place' 
throughout all the regions assigned by God's covenant with their fathers, the 
nine cities of refuge, which are contemplated by the passage before ns, would 
certainly have been needed. ... It is obvious that such a passage as this could 
not have been penned in times to which rationalist critics are wont to assign 
Deuteronomy. No one living in those times woidd think of treating as a future 
contingency, ' if the Lord thy God enlarge, &c.,' an extension of territory which at 
the date in question had in fact taken place long ago and been subsequently 
forfeited. ^.871. 

Ans. The L.L. in N.xxxv.(5,13, orders ' six ' cities of refuge to be set apar 
out of the Levitical cities ; and so in v 14,15, and in J.xx.7,8, xxi.13,21,27, 
32,36,38, only ' six ' cities are contemplated. In fact, if nine were to be 
appointed under certain circumstances, as Mr.EspiN supposes, we must have 
expected some corresponding change with regard to the number of Levitical 
cities. 

Accordingly D. in the passage before us only contemplates six, otz. three 
in the land of Canaan, d.1,2,3, and three beyond it, v.9, without specifying 
where; though in the introductory chapters, i-iv, written at a later date 
(VI.?!8), he names these three in the trans- Jordanic territory, iv.41-43. 
Thus the whole mystery is explained, which has puzzled commentators. 
And a provision like this was specially needed in Josiah's age, since the 
high-places, whose altars might have served as places of refuge, E.xxi.l4, 
lK.i,50, &c , ii.28, &c. had been mostly abolished by Hezekiah, 2K.xviii.4, 
but see xxiii.13, and, though renewed under Manasseh, xxi.S, would be 
destroyed again under Josiah, as D. hoped, even more effectually, and as 
was actually done, xxiii.8,13. It is noticeable that Jerusalem itself is not 
named in any of the notices as a ' city of refuge,' though both in the First 
and in the Second Temple it was a special place of refuge, lK.i.50, ii.28, 
lMacc.x.43. 

103. V.17. stand before the Lord, hefore the priests and the judges,'] i.e. before 
the Supreme Court held, as provided in ch.xvii, at the Sanctuary. «.872. 

Ans. There is no reference to any ' Supreme Court held, as provided in 
ch.xvii,' but merely to 'the priests and the judges,' 2).17, or 'the iudi-es' 
K.18. It may be that there is an allusion in the phrase 'stand before 
Jehovah ' to the fact that such decisions in the writer's age would generally 
be given ' at the Sanctuary ' ; or the judges may be regarded as represent- 
ing Jehovah, camp. E.xxi 6, xxii.8,9, and to ' stand before them ' was to 
' stand before .Tehovah.' 
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Cliap. XX. 

104. These requirements sound indeed but small to Christian ears. But, wlien 
the ferocity and mercilessness of Oriental wars in ancient times are recollected, 
Moses may well in this as in other respects be thought to have carried his demands 
on the self-control of the people to the utmost they could then bear, y.873. 

Ans. In Deuteronomy Moses is speaking, and it may not offend an ortho- 
dox ear so much to be told that lie ' had carried his demands on the self- 
control of the people to the utmost they could then bear,' as it probably 
would, if Mr.EspiN had used the same language in speaking directly about 
Jehovah's doings. But, in point of fact, on Mr.EspiN's view, these speeches 
of Moses in Deuteronomy illustrate exactly the character of the legislation 
throughout ; since, according to him, when we read ' and Jehovah spake 
unto Moses,' we must understand that there was no oral Divine utterance ; 
only Moses speaks in Jehovah's name, what had been revealed to his inner 
man, just exactly as he does on Mr.EspiN's view in Deuteronomy. 

105. 11.2. the priest^ not the High Priest, but one appointed for the purpose, 
and called, according to the Eabbins, ' the Anointed of the "War ; ' hence, perhaps, 
the expression of Jer.vi.4, &c., to ' prepare ' (lit. consecrate) war. Thus Phinehiis 
went with the warriors to fight against Midian. N.xxxi.6, comp. l.S.iv.4,11, 
2Ch.xiii.l2. ^.873. 

Ans. There is not the slightest connection between Jer.vi.4, and the priest 
described by Mr.EspiN as ' appointed for the purpose,' as is clear from the 
fact that the prophet here addresses the foes of Jerusalem, saying ' Sanctify 
ye war against her.' Doubtless this use of the phrase is derived from the 
fact that in most nations an important war would be begun of eld, even as 
now, with some religious ceremonies ; and' in this sense accordingly it is 
employed in Jer.xxii.7, ' I will sanctify destroyers against thee (Jerusalem),' 
li.27,28, ' sanctify the nations against her (Babylon),' Mic.iii.5, ' he that 
putteth not into their mouths, they (the false prophets) even sanctify war 
against him,' comp. also Joel iii.9,. Is.xiii.3. 

The 'Kabbins,' the L.L. (N.xxxi.6), and the Chronicler (2Ch.xiii.l2) are 
poor authorities for the fact stated by Mr.EspiN that ' the Anointed of the 
War ' was appointed for great expeditions, or, at all events, that the practice 
existed in D.'s time. In lS.iv.4,11, it is very plain that no priest ' Anointed 
for the War ' set out with the host, though the ark was sent for afterwards 
and two priests brought it. 

But the proceeding here described by D. is altogether imaginary, as 
appears from the fact that, though the words of 'the- priest' in u2,.3, and 
even those of the officers in v.8, might be conceived to be uttered on 
the day of battle, yet those in d.5-7,9, are utterly without meaning unless 
spoken before the army started from home. 

H 2 
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106. V.6. and what man that hath planted a vineyard, and hath not yet eaten of 
it.] Heb., as marg,, ' hath not made it common.' The fruit of newly planted 
trees was set apart from common uses four years, L.xix.23, &c. ^.873. 

Ans. Was, then, the man who had just 'planted a vineyard' — it might 
be as small as he pleased — to be excused from warfare for 'four years,' that 
he might eat the fruit of it ? But L.xix.23, &c. is a law of the L.L. which 
applies to fruit-trees only, not to vineyards, A vineyard might very well 
be said to be ' profaned,' when its fruit had been gathered and used for 
food. 

107. JJ.IO. It appears from this verse that, when towns surrendered peacefully, 
not even the armed men in them were to be put to death, and from the following 
verses that in those taken by storm males only might be killed, p. 874. 

Ans. Mr.EspiN should have said 'in those taken by storm nil the males 
miist be killed, i'.13, and the women and children carried off as slaves,' u.14, 
while of cities in the land of Canaan male and female were to be mercilessly 
butchered — 'thou shalt save alive nothing that breatheth,' v.lQ. Even the 
usually tender-hearted Deuteronomist lays do wn this bloodthirsty command in 
accordance with the spirit of that age, but even in excess of the usual prac- 
tice, comp. the massacre of Amalek, lS.xv.3, David's ferocious treatment of 
the people of liabbah, 2S.xii.31, and the fictitious story of the massacre of 
the Midianites, N.xxxi.7,17. But he probably does this rather for the 
pui-pose of bringing out in a stronger light the (imaginary') measures of ex- 
termination which he would have carried out with his Canaanites, i.e. with 
the idolatrous Israelites of his own time (33). 

Chap. xxi. 

108. V.2. thy elders and thy judges.] i.e. the elders and judges of the neigh- 
bouring cities. The elders represented the citizens at large, the judges the magis- 
tracy, whilst ' the priests the sons of Levi,' v.5, i.e. some priests from the nearest 
priestly town, were likewise to be at hand. Thus all classes were represented at 
the purging away of that blood-guiltiness which until removed attached to the 
whole community. ^.875. 

The presence of the priests seems required as the representatives of their order 
in the state. They would also see that the rite was regularly performed, and 
accredit it where it had been so. They do not appear to have any direct part 
assigned them in it, perhaps in order to mark more clearly that no sacrifice, 
properly so called, was being offered. ^.876. 

Ans. But the ' priestly cities ' are all placed in the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, J.xxi.13-19. How could ' some priests from the nearest priestly 
town be at hand,' if the corpse was found in the territory of some distant 
tribe across the . I ordan? The loose reference to the 'priests the sons of 
Levi,' as well ss& to the 'elders and judges,' which there is no reason 
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whatever to confine to those ' of the neighbouring cities/ shows that the 
proceeding here prescribed is imaginary ; and, as Mr.EspiN says, neither the 
priests nor the judges ' appear to have any direct part assigned them in it.' 
The passage probably expresses only the writer's horror and detestation of 
the shedding of 'innocent blood ' in the land, comp. xix.10,13, xxii.8, xxvii. 
25, Jer.ii..34, vii.6, xix.4, xxii.3,17, xxvi.15, Lam.iv.13,14. 

109. 1/.13. and she shall bewail her father and her mother a full month."] This 
is prescribed from motives of humanity, that the woman might have time and 
leisure to detach her affections from their natural ties, and prepare her mind for 
new ones. ^.877. 

Alls. A ' full month ' is to be allowed the unfortunate slave to ' bewail her 
father and her mother ' and ' detach her aiFections from their natural ties ' ; and 
then she may either be sold before being ' humbled,' — as is plainly implied by 
«.14, where ' selling the woman ' had no< 'been forbidden,' as Mr.EspDT says, 
p.B77, but only ' selling the woman wJien humbled ' — or else she may be 
' humbled ' by her master and then she is not to be sold, but must be either 
taken for his concubine, or ' let go whither she wiU,' r.l4 ! 

110. «.18-21. The incorrigible son, whom milder measures failed to reclaim, 
was to be denounced by his parents to ' the elders ' and stoned at the gate of the 
city. . . . The formal accusation of parents against a child was to be received 
without inquiry, as being its own proof. ^.877. 

Ans. This also is obviously a purely imaginary prescription. Not a word 
is said about a drunken or dissolute daughter, nor is anything inserted to 
prctect a son from the injustice or impatience of foolish or even wicked 
parents, whose weak training or vicious example may have ruined their 
child and made him just what he is. ' The formal accusation of the parents 
against the child was to be received without inquiry.' 

Perhaps the treatment of this rebellious son was especially meant to 
shadow forth the treatment deserved by ' rebellious Israel,' comp. Jer.iii.l9, 
xxxi.9, XXXV. 

HI. ■!).23. Prof. Lightfoot observes (on G-al.iii.13) that 'the case attached to 
rCOp may denote either the person who pronounces the curse, Ju.ix.57, or the 
person against whom the curse is pronounced, Gr.xxvii.13. ... As we assign 
one or other sense therefore to the dependent case, we got two distinct interpre- 
tations.' These are (i) ' he that is hanged is accursed by God,' a rendering 
adopted in substance by the LXX, Vulg., Syr., by St. Paul, Gal.iii.l3, and, as 
might be expected, by nearly all Christian translators and commentators ; (ii) ' he 
that is hanged is a, curse (i.e. an insult, injury, or mockery) to God,' . . . with . 
which may be compared the reason assigned for limiting the number of stripes to 
forty, D.XXV.3, 'lest thy brother should seem vile unto thee.' ^'•878. 
On the whole, there can be no doubt that the former rendering, that of the 
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LXX, and followed by St. Paul, is the original and correct one. Yet the other 
construction, fairly supported as it is by grammar and analogy, not without some 
(though comparatively late) Jewish authority — 'the popular Jewish interpretation 
at all events from the second century of the Christian era,' — and followed also by 
a few Christian commentators, deserves at least discussion. 2'-879- 

Ans. It seems so difficult to explain ' the emphatic detestation expressed 
in the text against him that is hanged,' ^.878, that the latter interpretation 
is probably the correct one, the idea of which, as explained by Jarchi, quoted 
by Mr.EspiN, ^.879, is that the exposure of the putrefying corpse is an 
insult to the Creator, a horrible defacement of ' that human nature which 
was made in God's image,' /).882. 

Chap. xxii. 

112. ■0.1-4. oomp. E.xxiii.4,5, of which these verses are an expansion. 

Ans. D. had before him the laws of the O.S. in E.xx.22, &c., which, in 
fact, he had already condensed in E.xxxiv.9-27 (VI.248). 

113. ^.5. that which pertaineth unto a man.'] i.e. Not only his dress, but all 
that specially pertains distinctly to his sex, arms, domestic, and other utensils. 
The word ('ps) is frequently used in this comprehensive sense for ' things ' or 
' articles ' generally, E.xxv.39, L.xi.32, xiii.49, Is.lxi.lO, &c. Colenso is in error 
in stating that it is used in the above sense only in this passage and in E.xxii.7. 
^.879. 

Ans. ^?3 is here used in the sense of ' article of clatJiing,' as is plain from 
its being represented by npoiy, 'garment,' in the parallel clause in the 
latter part of the verse : and I have said (III.741) that ' in the Pentateuch 
'75 is used in this sense only in E.xxii.7, besides the present passage,' which 
(as far as I am aware) is perfectly correct, though a matter of no importance. 
In the passages quoted by Mr.EspiN it is used of ' vessels of gold,' E.xxv.39, 
or ' vessels of wood,' distinguished from ' garments,' L.xi.32, or ' vessel of 
sliin,' also distinguished from 'garment,' L.xiii.49, or 'jewels,' Is.lxi.lO. 

114. ■y.19. In fact, that the penalties attached to bearing false witness against a 
wife are fixed and comparatively light, indicates, as St. Augustine observes, 
the low estimation and position of the woman under the Law. ^.881. 

Alls. Yet this, on the traditionary view, is a Divine Law, the work of 
IliQi who created man and woman in His own image — ' in the image of 
God created He him, male and female created He them' ! G.i.27. 

Chap, xxiii. 

115. u.\. On the two classe.s mimed here, coiup. L.xxi. 17-24. The exclusion 
is, however, here carried, in the ca^c of persons mutilated or maimed as described 
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in the text, further than in Leviticus. Such persons are not to be iidmitted at all 
into the commonwealth of Israel. ^.882. 

Ans. Whereas Jehovah in L.xxi.17-24 only excludes persons so maimed 
from the priesthood, Moses here excludes them from the community of Israel 
— though probably in most cases those who had been made eunuchs in this 
way in their infancy, had been victimised to serve the evil passions of others, 
who were not thus excluded from the community ! 

Evidently, in such a case as this, the less stringent law, which guarded 
only the ceremonial sanctity of the priesthood, was the later. 

116. w.3-6. Saalsohutz remarks that this law forbids only the naturalisation of 
those (Ammonites and Moahites) against whom it is directed. It does not forbid 
their dwelling in the land, and seems to refer rather to the nations than to 
individuals. It was not understood at any rate to interdict marriage with a 
Moabitess, Euth,i.4, iv.l3. Euth, however, and her sister were doubtless 
proselytes. Such a law would certainly never have suggested itself to the mind of 
■■I writer after the times of David, whose great-grandmother was a Moabitess. 

Ans. So Rehoboam's mother was an Ammonitess, lK.xiv.31, apparently 
Solomon's first wife taken during his father's lifetime, and therefore with 
his approval, since Rehoboam was '41 years old when he began to reign,' 
D.21, and Solomon had reigned only 40 years, xi,42 ; and David had very 
friendly relations at one time with the Ammonites, 2S.x2, comp. xvii.27, 
and with the Moabites, lS.xxii.3,4. That Ruth's sister, at all events, was 
not a proselyte appears from R.i.15, where she returns to ' the gods ' of Moab ; 
and the fact that Naomi bids Ruth follow the example hardly justifies the 
supposition that at that time Ruth was a true worshipper of Jehovah. 

It is at least as difficult to account for David's friendly relations with 
Ammon and Moab, in spite of the denunciations in the passage before us, 
which excludes them from the congregation of Jehovah ' unto the tenth 
generation,' i.e. as Mr.Espur says, ' for ever,' ^;.882, adding, ' thou shalt not 
seek their peace nor their good all thy days for ever,' — or for Jeremiah 
'seeking their peace and their good,' and advising them to 'put their necks 
under the yoke of the King of Babylon,' xxvii.l-ll, in which case they 
should still 'remain in their own land, saith Jehovah, and till it and dwell 
therein,' — if he had these commands before him and believed them to be a 
portion of a Divine Law, as it is to account for the idea of writing such 
words having ' suggested itself to the mind of a writer after the times of 
David.' Possibly in the early part of Josiah's reign the relations with Moab 
and Ammon were very hostile, and the feeling towards them exceedingly 
bitter, comp. 2K.xxiv.2, though at a later period numbers of fugitive Jews 
took refuge among the Moabites and Ammonites, Jer.xl.ll. 

117. ti.4. because they met you not with bread and with water in the wc(y, whin ye 
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came forth out of Egypt, and because they hind against thee Balaam to curse thee.] 
This [viz. the first] offence was common to the two ; the next one, the hiring of 
Balaam, seems from N.xxii.5, &c., to have been the act of the king of Moab only. 
But the Moabites and the Ammonites are to be regarded as clans of the same 
stock rather than as two independent nations, and as acting together in this as 
they did in other matters. 

V.6. thou shalt not seek their peace nor their prosperily all thy days for ever,'] lit. 
' nor their good,' i.e. thou shalt not invite them to be on terms of amity with thee, 
nor make their welfare thy care. There is here no injunction to hatred or re- 
taliation : comp. on the contrary, ii.9,19. Later history contains frequent record 
of hostility between Israel and the Ammonites and the Moabites. ^.882. 

Ans. The inaccuracy in the reference to Balaam shows that D. was not 
himself the writer of N.xxii, &c. to which he alludes ; while the conflict 
between ii.29, where he says that the Moabites did supply the Israelites 
with bread and water, and xxiii.4, where he says they did not do so, — on 
which discrepancy Mr.EsPDf makes no remark, merely noting on ii.20, 'Of. 
xxiii.3,4, and note,' ^.809, and on xxiii.4 ' Cf.ii.29,' ^.882, — may perhaps be 
explained by reference to the later time at which D.i-iv was written (VI.28) 
and the kind treatment which many of the fugitive Jews at the time of the 
Captivity received from the Moabites, Jer.xl.ll. On the other hand, the 
king of Amman procured the assassination of Gedaliah, xl.14, comp. xli.lO, 
15, and the Ammonites may on this accoimt have been excepted from the 
commendation in ii.29. But in ii.9,19, written probably during the Cap- 
tivity, the Deuteronomist (Jeremiah) recognises the fact that both Moab 
and Ammon were still lords of their own lands, whereas Israel, though once 
their master, 2S.viii.2, xii.20, &c. was utterly powerless to recover possession 
of their territories. 

118. f.7,8. The Edomites had indeed shown themselves unfriendly to Israel in 
refusing a passage through their land, N.xx.l8, &c., but had not actively resisted 
them, and the tie of kindred was therefore to be respected, ii,8. The oppression 
of the Egyptians was perhaps regarded as the act of the Pharaohs rather than the 
will of the people, and at any rate was not to cancel the memory of preceding hos - 
pitality. p.882. 

A?is. Probably the relations of the Israelites with Edom and Egypt were 
very friendly at the beginning of Josiah'a reign when the passage before us 
was written, though no record remains of the fact with respect to Edom, but 
for Egypt coinp. Jer.ii.18,36. Otherwise, it is difficult to account for such a 
marked distinction being here made between these nations and Moab and Am- 
nion, more especially since Moab is put on the same friendly footing with Edom 
in ii.-I'J, perhaps lor a similar reason (117), and 'the memory of preceding 
hospitality ' received in Egypt could liardly be expected to outweigh in the 
minds of the people the sense of their more recent miseries, from which thev 
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had been delivered only by a succession of terrible judgments on their 
oppressors : comp. xxvi.6, ' and the JEgyptians '—as in E.i.13, not ' the liing 
of Egypt '— ' evil entreated us and afflicted us, and laid upon us hard 
bondage.' 

119. i;.12-14. The whole passage obviously refers not to the encampments 
of the nation whilst passing from Egypt through the wilderness, but to future 
warlike expeditions sent out from Canaan. ^.883. 

Ans. Of course, since this address is supposed to be made at the very end 
of the wanderings, this passage refers to future expeditions. But a fortiori 
some such a rule must have been needed in the vsrilderness, when they lived 
together at each place of encampment (N.xxxiii^ for twelve months on the 
average, and had very limited supplies of water. Anyone who has heai-d 
the description from an eye-witness of the indescribable abominations, pes- 
tiferous stenches, &c. at some parts of the diamond-diggings of South Africa, 
where 20,000 people are located wilhin a moderate distance of a splendid 
river, will have a faint idea of what the Camp of Israel would have 
been, with two millions of people, and refuse and sewage of all iinds, 
which could not be disposed of as provided in the text for the particular 
occasion when a body of men goes out on a campaign. 

Chap. xxiv. 

120. «.6. A precept of like tenor with that in E.xxii.25,26. 

11.7. Cf. E.xxi.l6; r.10-13. Cf. E.xxii.25-27 ; v.Yl. Of. E.xxii.21,22, 

xxiii.9. 
i<.8,9. On the laws relating to leprosy see L.xiii,xiv. 

The allusion to Miriam, who disobeyed the ordinances of God, and was 
punished with leprosy for her rebellion, serves to point the injunction of f.8, 
|i.885. 

Ans. The references to E.xxi.l6, xxii.21,22,25-7, xxiii.9, imply that D, 
bad before him the legislation of the O.S., E.xx.22, &c. 

But there is no allusion in i).8,9, to L.xiii,xiv. Miriam had not ' dis- 
obeyed the ordinances of God,' but had ' spoken against Moses because of 
the Cushite wife whom he had married, and had said. Hath Jehovah indeed 
spbken only by Moses ? Hath He not spoken also by us ? ' And, as the 
Israelites in later days were not likely to offend in a similar way, it is clear 
that the writer cannot have meant to warn them against a repetition of 
Miriam's fault by reminding them that ' sbe was punished with leprosy for 
her rebellion.' Had not the Israelites often rebelled all along, D.ix.24, and 
were they ever punished with leprosy ? 

When, therefore, Moses says here, ' Remember what Jehovah did to 
Miriam in the way,' he seems to mean, ' Remember that even she was shut 
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out from the Camp seven days,' N.xii.14,15, because she was leprous : be care- 
ful therefore to follow the inj unctions of the priests in respect of this dire dis- 
ease; let your friends be secluded, or be secluded yourselves, if necessary.' 
Doubtless, from a very early time, among the Hebrews as among other nations, 
without any written law, leprous persons, like Uzziah, 2K.xv.6, comp. 2K. 
vii.3, or persons suspected of leprosy, were thus secluded by the direction of 
the priests, who were consulted in such matters, and were supposed to have 
Divine authority to pronounce as to the character of the disease. 

121. «.14, 15. Eepeated and enlarged from L.xix.13. ^.885. 

i).19-22. Repeated in substance, from L.xix.9, &e., xxiii.22. ^.886. 
Ans. There is nothing to show which in these two sets of passages is 
derived from the other. 

122. D.18. Cf. L.xix.33,34. The motive assigned in d.22 is the same as in «.18 
and xvi.l2. y.886. 

Am. It is clear that the idea here belongs originally to D. from the fact 
that the phrase ' thou wast a bondsman in Egypt,' recurs repeatedly in v.l5, 
XV.15, xvi.l2, xxiv.18,22, eojH^. vi.21, xxvi.6, and 'house of bondmen 'in 
v.G, vi.l2, vii.8, viii.l4, xiii.5,10, and E.xiii.S,14, xx.2, J.xxiv.l7, Jer.xxxiv. 
13, all due to D., whereas the L.L. never uses the latter expression, and 
only approximates to the former in L.xxv.42, xxvi.13. 

123. v.l-i. Moses neither institutes nor enjoins divorce. . . . The verses 
before us plainly intimate that divorce, whilst tolerated for the time, contravenes 
the order of nature, and of God. The divorced woman who marries again is 

defiled,' vA, and is grouped in this particular with the adulteress, L.viii.20. . . . 
Moses could not absolutely put an end to a practice which was traditional and 
common to the Jews with other Oriental nations. His aim is therefore to regulate 
and thus to mitigate an evil which he could not extirpate. ... It must be added 
too that Moses withholds the right of divorce altogether where a man slanders 
his wife as unchaste, xxii. 13-19, or seduces her before marriage, xxii.28,29. 

The import of the expression 'someuncleanness,' lit. 'the nakedness or shame 
of a thing,' was a well-known theme of disputation between the schools of Hillel 
and Shammai. The former explained it, as the Pharisees seem to have done, 
Matt.xix.S, in a general manner, as equivalent to anything which made the woman 
unacceptable to her husband. And this certainly seems borne out by what is said 
in v.Z, where it appears that the second husband might divorce merely on grounds 
of personal dislike. The other and rival interpreters regard the terms, which are 
used also in xxiii.l4, as applicable to nothing short of immodest conduct or grave 
physical defect. . . . Whichever school be right, it is clear that the legislator felt 
himself constrained to leave in the husband's hands large powers as regards 
divorce. . . . The rights of the wife on her side are not forgotten. . . . The 
freewoman would certainly not be in a worse position than is secured in E.xxi.lO 
for the bondwoman. ji.88G. 
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Ans. Blr.EspiN Las greatly strained the meaning of the word ' defiled.' 
No doubt 'the divorced -woman -who marries again is grouped,' as defiled, 
' with the adulteress,' but also with the childbearing or menstruating woman, 
L.xii.2,5, xviii.l9, or with the priest or Nazarite in mourning for father, 
mother, brother, or sister, L.xxi.1-4,11, N.vi.7,9. She is here spoken 
of, however, as ' defiled ' only as far as her former husband was concerned, 
so that he must not touch her : but that is all — no reproach whatever is 
insinuated against her for marrying again, which is quite regarded as a 
matter of course. 

The ' withholding the right of divorce ' in certain cases, xxii.13-19,28,29, 
shows that it was recognised by D. as perfectly lawful under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and clearly on grounds of mere dislike on the part of the 
husband, xxiv.3, or of something ofi^nsive on the part of the wife, xxii.l4. 
The protection aiiforded to a female slave in E.xxi.lO, that, if her master 
has used her as a concubine, and then, taking another to his bed, stints her 
of ' food, raiment, or rights of concubitus,' she may ' go out free without 
money,' is the only trace in the Law of any protection for the wife against 
the tyranny of her husband in this matter. ' The legislator,' indeed, ' has 
left in the husband's hands large powers as regards divorce.' But then, 
happily, it is a human legislator of the seventh century B.C., recognising 
and perhaps amending to the best of his judgment the practice of his own 
time, not a Divine Legislator, whose prescriptions should afford a model at 
least for the laws of all future generations. 

And a similar remark applies to the ' law of levirate marriage ' in xxv. 
5-10, as to which Mr.EspiN says — 

It is obvious from G-.xxxviii, where it appears as familiar and recognised on all 
hands, that Moses did not originate it ; and in fact the rule in these verses, like 
those upon divorce, do but incorporate existing immemorial usages, and introduce 
various wise and politic limitations and mitigations of them. p.88S. 

124. V.5. and have no chUd] lit. ' no son.' But the existence of a daughter 
would clearly suffice, and so the Eabbins have always understood. The daughter 
would inherit the name and property of the father, N.xxvii.1-11. ^.888. 

Ans. The law in N.xxvii being part of the L.L., it may be a question 
whether before the Captivity ' the existence of a daughter would clearly 
suffice.' 

Chap. xxvi. 

125. V.2. The Firstfruits here in question are to be distinguished alike from 
those offered in acknowledgment of the blessings of harvest, E.xxii.29, 
L.xxiii.10-17, at the feasts of Passover and Pentecost, and also from the offerings 
prescribed in N.xviii.8, &c. The latter consisted of 'preparations from the produce 
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of the earth, such as oil, flour, wine, &c., whilst those here meant are of the raw 
produce : the former were national and public oiferings, those of this chapter are 
private and personal ones. The whole of the Firstfruits belonged to the officiating 
priest. ^.890. 

Ans. How can it be said that the Firstfruits in N.xviii.8, &c. ' consisted 
of preparations from the produce of the earth, such as oil, fiour, wine, &c.' 
when the firstfruits of wheat are expressly named in a.l2, comp. also v.\^, 
D.xviii.4, 20h.xxxi.5, whei'eas in Neh.x..37 the ' firstfruits of dough,' = first- 
made bread of the year, are expressly distinguished from the ' firstfruits of 
the ground,' d.35, as they are also in Ez.xliv.30? Certainly 'the whole of 
the firstfruits belonged to the officiating priest,' D.xviii.4, N.xviii. 12,13; but 
this would not prevent D. directing that the otf'erer should take a basket-full 
of the firstfruits ' which he was biinging of his land,' and go through the 
ceremony here pi-escribed, more especially as the priest was to take the 
basket out of his hand, and set it down before the altar, vA, and, no doubt, 
ultiniately to keep its contents for himself. But in I'.IO the offerer himself 
is to ' set down ' the basket ' before Jehovah ' ; and this sign of inadvertence 
implies that this whole command about offering the basket of firstfruits, like 
others in Deuteronomy, is imaginary, expressing only the writer's pious 
feeling and his desire to kindle the same in others, without regard to actual 
practice. And indeed it, can hardly be supposed that the words in d.5-10 
were to be uttered by each individual with each offering of firstfruits. 

126. v.Yl. Each third year the second or vegetable tithe, instead of being taken 
as in other years to the Sanctuary, was to be employed at home in hospitality and 
charity. . . But this third year's tithe, though really only the ordinary secoKtZ 
tithe dirersuly applied, is usually called the third tithe, Tob.i.7,8, Joseph. Ant. IV. 
vui.22. The seventh year being Sabbatical, and no tithes being payable in it, the 
' third year, the j'ear of tithing,' here alluded to, Mould be each third and ^xth of 
the septennial cycle. As in each of these years the whole triennial series of tithe 
obligations would have been completed, the Israrlite is appropriately called upon, 
' when he had made an end of tithing the third year,' to make solemn profession 
bfforc God that he had discharged each and all as they fell due and applied 
them as the Iiaw appointed. ^.891. 

Ans. When Mr.EspiN speaks of ' the second nv vegetable tithe,' the reader 
might suppose that the first was exclusi\ely an ' animal' tithe ; whereas he 
means that the first, to be given to the Levites, was a tithe of all produce, 
animal and vegetable, and then a second tithe was taken of the veo-etable 
produce, to be used in feasting by the ofterer and his family, ' not forsaking 
the Levite,' for two years running at the Sanctuary and the third year at 
home. Why this 'second tithe ' should be called a 'third tithe,' when 
eaten at home in tlie third and sixth years — or why the third year on that, 
account should be called ' the year of tithing,' if the same first and second 
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tithes were paid every year except the seventh, — or what the Levites were 
to live on during the seventh year, ' being Sabbatical and no tithes being 
payable in it,' if they were to attend to their duties at the Temple, instead 
of wandering about the fields to gather food, — it is not easy to see. And it 
is quite plain that Tob.i.7,8, means nothing of the kind, but an actual ' third 
tithe,' which he gave away to the poor, either annually, as the text would 
naturally imply, or else every third year, as Josephus says, who (in the 
passage above referred to by Mr.EspiN) introduces Moses as saying — ' Be- 
sides these two tithes, which I have already said you are to bring every year, 
the one for the Levites, the other for the festivals, you are to bring every 
third year a tithe to be distributed to those that want, to widows also and 
to orphans.' 

But I have shown {^Intr. 27) that the distinction drawn by Mr.EspiN 
between the ' first or Levitical ' and the ' second or vegetable ' tithes is 
altogether erroneous, and that the Levitical tithe was to be exclusively 
vegetable, as implied in N.xviii.27,30, and stated plainly in Neh.x..37,38, 
xiii.5,12, — whence it follows that the 'tithes of corn, wine, and oil,' which 
D. orders to be consumed by the offerer and his family in feasting, 'not for- 
saking the Levite,' are the very same tithes which the L.L. assigns exclu- 
sively to the Levites. 

Possibly the third year is here called by D. the ' year of tithing,' because 
in that year there was some chance of the tithes being spent in feasting, 
since the feast was to be kept at home ; whereas it was more than doubtful 
if, in the other two years, they would be taken regularly to Jerusalem, either 
in kind or in money, to be consumed there apart (in most cases) from the 
family and household of the offerer. 

It is possible that the difficult expression in Am.iv.4, ' Come to Bethel 
and trangress, at Gilgal multiply transgression ; bring your sacrifices every, 
morning, your tithes after three years ' (A. V.), — for which, however, the 
LXX has fi's TTiv Tptrjfiipiai' TO. iTriSiKaTa iijxSir, ' your tithes for the three days' 
feast ' — may indicate an ancient custom of feasting on the tithes, at the 
Sanctuary, Bethel or Gilgal, either annually or triennally — upon which D. 
may have based his directions (VI.356). 

Chap, xxvii. 

127. The Law having been reiterated with special reference to the circumstances 
of the people when settled in the Promised Land, Moses in a third discourse, 
xxvii-xxx, proceeds more specially to dwell on its sanctions, p. 892. 

Ans. It is plain that this chapter is a later insertion. It interrupts the 
address of Moses, which is carried on from xxvi.19 to xxviii.l, these verses 
forming evidently part of the same context ; whereas there is no connection 
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wliatever between xxvii. 11-26 and xxviii.l, nor, as tbe passage now stands 
is there anything- to show who is speaking in xxviii.l. 

128. V.2. tJiou shalt set thee up great stones and plaisterthim with, plaister.'] The 
stones here named are not those of which the altar was to be built, vA, but are to 
serve as a separate monument witnessing to the fact that the people took possession 
of the land by virtue of the law inscribed on them and with an acknowledgment of 
its obligations. ^'•893. 

Ans. The stones named in D.2 are clearly the same as those in vA, which 
are not those of which the altar was to be built, v.6. And the loose style 
of this passage is shown by its repeating twice the direction ' thou shalt 
plaister them with plaister,' i).2,4, and tioiee the words, ' and thou shalt 
write upon them all the words of this Law,' i).3,8 ; while its nnhistorioal 
character is evidenced by the fact that in J.viii.30-32, where D. (VI.171) 
records the fulfilment of this command, the Law is said to be written on 
the stones themselves, without any mention of their being plaistered. 
Moreover, in this chapter the writer th-ice changes tbe speaker or speakers : 
in v.\ we have ' Moses and the elders of Israel,' in «.9 ' Moses and the 
priests the Levites,' in v.\l ' Moses ' — in each case addressing all the 
people. 

129. D.S. and thou shalt write upon them all the words ofthisLaw.] The words 
can only mean all the laws revealed from God to the people by Moses. In these 
would not be included the historical, didactic, ethnological, and other non-legislative 
matter comprised in the Pentateuch, but simply its legal enactments, regarded by 
the Jews as 613 in number. . . . The laws were probably graven in the stone, as 
are for the most part the Egyptian hieroglyphics, the ' plaister ' being afterwards 
added to protect the inscription from the weather. ^.893. 

Ans. But clearly tbe ' plaister ' in u.2 is meant to be put on hefore the 
inscribing in d.3. And, in any case, what immense expenditure of time 
and labour would there have been in selecting and engraving the 613 
commands of the Law ! What large stones must they have been to contain 
them all ! And what possible use could there have been in setting up 
these stones on Mount Ebal, which few would be likely ever to see after 
they were set up ? 

But the perplexity in which commentators find themselves, when they 
try to determine ivhat was to be copied on these stones, as indicated by the 
expression ' all the words of this Law,' is sufiicient to show that the whole 
proceeding existed only in the writer's imagination, and that he had not 
himself realised the performance of this command. Probably he meant the 
words of the original Book of Deuteronomy, iv.44, v-xxvi,xxviii,xxix,l, as 
he does in xxviii.58, xxix.29, xxxii.46. 

130. v.i. in Mount Eba!.] The Sam. Pent, and Vers, read here Geri;im instead 
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of Ebal, and are followed by Kennicott, Semibb, Geddes, Boothroyd, Colensu^ 
&c. But the Hebrew MSS. and all ancient versions except the Samaritan (even 
the LXX -which follows elsewhere the Sam. very closely) are unanimous, and far 
outweigh the authority of the Sam. The original text was probably, as nearly all 
modern authorities hold, altered in order to lend a show of scriptural sanction to 
the Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim. ^.893. 

Arts. This question forma only a part of a more important one. Imme- 
diately after the Ten Commandments in E.xx.1-17 the Sam. Pent, has an 
addition very nearly identical with D.xxvii.1-8. Hovrever, for Ubal it has 
Qerizim, and instead of i).8, which idly repeats d.3% it has the passage 
"which we find slightly modified in D.xi.30, defining the position of Mount 
Geiizim. The only other points of difference are these : — 

(i) For D.2* ' and it shall be on the day when ye shall pass over Jordan 
unto the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee,' the Sam. has ' and it 
shall he when the Lord thy God shall bring thee unto the land of the 
Canaanites whither thou goest to possess it,' which suits better the time 
and circumstances under which the Decalogue is supposed to have been 
uttered. 

(ii) It omits v.Z'°, i.e. all after ' all the words of this Law,' as also the 
superfluous ' and thou shalt plaister them with plaister ' in ?).4. 

Now is this a fabrication of the Sam. Pent., or a genuine portion of the 
original Heb. Pent. ? It would seem that the weight of evidence is strongly 
in favour of its being genuine, as follows : — 

(i) If it be genuine, it belongs, like the preceding context, E.xx.1-17, to 
D., and in that case it is easy to see what is meant by ' all the words of 
this Ijaw ' to be engraved on the stones, viz. the Decalogue just preceding, 
which is called 'the Law' in E.xxiv.l2 by the same writer (VI.236) ; 
and there is nothing extravagant in supposing that those Ten Command- 
ments were meant to be engraved on these stones instead of 613. 

(ii) There was no reason why D., or any Jewish writer before the 
Captivity, should not have chosen the splendid Table-Mountain of Gerizim, 
in the very centre of the land of Canaan, and visible afar off) as the site on 
which these stones should be set up, in sight, as it were, of all the people 
of the land — more especially if Gerizim was the site of Abraham's intended 
sacrifice, D.B. 1.^.680, and ' the smooth sheet of rock on the top of the 
moimtain, with the cave beside it, was from the most ancient times a seat 
of primitive worship,' Stanley, 8. ^ P., jb.238. 

(iii) D. has actually chosen Gerizim as the Mount of Blessing, xxvii.l2, 
on which Joshua was to take his stand with the principal tribes of Levi, 
Judah, Joseph, and Benjamin ; whereas Ebal was to be the Mount of 
Cursing, w.I3, on which the inferior tribes were to be stationed. As Mr. 
EspiN says — 
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It is notewortliy that the group of tribes which stood on Gerizira far exceeded 
the other in numbers and in importance. ^.894. 

(iv) Thougli the two mountains are said by Robinson, B.R. III.j5.96, 
to be ' equally naked and sterile, although some travellers bave chosen to 
describe Gerizim as fertile, and confine the sterility to Ebal,' yet even he 
allows one exception in favour of Gerizim, ' a small ravine coming down 
opposite the western end of the town, which indeed is full of fountains and 
trees.' 

(v) If the Samaritans interpolated the passage after E.xx.1-17, they 
must have copied it from D.xxvii.1-8, and in that case it is strange that 
they should have omitted the whole of v.S", with its very characteristic 
expression ' a land that floweth with milk and honey.' 

(vi) The words which the Sam. Pent, sub.stitutes for z).2' are entirely in 
the style of D. : * so that the Samaritan interpolator must have tried to copy 
closely the style of D., and it is not easy to see why be went out of bis way 
to do this, instead of copying the whole passage as it lay before him in 
D.xxvii.S"". 

(vii) On the other hand, there was every reason why the later Jews 
should wish to obliterate the sign of so much honour being done to Ge- 
rizim, on which the hateful Samaritan temple was built, as to make it the 
site on which the Ten Commandments were set up, inscribed on stones, as 
a perpetual. Law for all Israel, and therefore first to cancel the passage after 
E.xx.1-17, and secondly to change ' Ebal ' into ' Gerizim ' in D.xxvii.4, 
though the pre-eminence bas been inadvertently reserved to the latter in 
«.12, as D. assigned it. They seem to bave shown a similar spirit in 
changing ' Moreh ' in G.xxii.2 into ' Moriab,' it being almost certain that 
the mount of Abraham's sacrifice was Gerizim, ' beside the terebinths of 
Moreh,' D.xi.30 (II.325-6, III.761-3). 

Upon the whole, then, it seems very probable that D. introduced this 
chapter, D.xxvii, at a later date, though by some accident it has been 
inserted very awkwardly in its present position, and that be has copied here, 
with modifications in his own style, bis own former directions (with Gerizim 
instead of Ebal) from the end of the Ten Commandments in E.xx, repeating 
them at the end of his expansion of those Commandments in D.v-xx'vi — 
(D.xxviii being only an exhortation, and not a part of the legislation in 

* For ' land of the Canaanites,' see D.i.7, xi.30, and the entire passage, ' when 
Jehovah shall bring thee into the land of the Canaanites,' occurs in E.xiii.5,11, 
also due to D. (VI.209), and nowhere else in the Pent.; for 'whither thongoestto 
possess it,' see D.iv.6, vii.l, xi. 10,29, xii.29, xxiii.20, xxviii,21,63, xxx.l6, also iv. 
14,26, vi.l, xi.8,11, xxx.18, xxxi.13, xxxii.47, J.i.ll, xviii.3. 
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Deuteronomy) — witliout perhaps observing that in its present connection it 
is incongruous and impracticable, as, in fact, he never really contemplated 
its being actually carried out at all. 

It will be seen that not only D.xxvii, but also D.xi.29,30, might be 
omitted -without any injury to the context ; and, in fact, the words 
' blessing ' and ' cursing ' are there used in an entirely different sense from 
that which the words have in v.28,27,28. Probably these verses were 
inserted at the same time with D.xxvii, the words in «.30 being also 
repeated from his own former insertion after E.xx.1-17. 

131. v.i. We must note too the fact that B.IS, &c. set out verbatim the curses 
only, the blessings being omitted. The Law, because of man's sinfulness, brings 
on him first and chiefly a curse. ^.893. 

V.2S. The blessings, as has been already observed, are not given. No 
doubt, when the solemnity was enacted by Joshua, they ran mutatis mutandis in 
the same formula as the curses, and they were probably <ielivered alternately with 
the several corresponding curses — ' Blessed is he tiat maketh not any graven 
image,' &c y.895. 

Ans. The omission of the 'blessings' is another sign that the whole 
proceeding is imaginary. And we may note that the blessings, as well as 
the curses, though occurring ' in the same formula,' are given separately in 
xxviii.2-6, 16-19. 

132. t).6,7, burnt-offerings, peace-offerings'] as on the establishment of the 
covenant at Sinai, E.xxiv.5. ^.893. 

Am. On our view D. had substituted the Decalogue for the series of older 
laws in E.xx.22, &c., and had very naturally provided in the original pas- 
sage after E.xx.1-7 the same sacrifices as the O.S. had provided after the 
publication of those laws in E.xxiv.5. 

133. v.12,13. The genealogical basis of the 'twelve patriarchs,' the sons of 
Jacob, is here assumed. The tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh are merged in the 
name of Joseph their father ; and Levi, although the tribe is often spoken of in 
this book as having for secular purposes no part or lot with his brethren, regains 
on this occasion his place collaterally with the others. And thus, whilst ' the 
Levites' are in w.li appointed to utter aloud, and no doubt in chorus, the commi- 
nation and the benediction, we find, nevertheless, w.l2, Levi amongst the tribes 
which had to make response. 

' The Levites ' of ».14 are, no doubt, ' the priests the Levites,' comjy. J.viii.33, 
in whom tiie ministerial character attaching to the tribe was more particularly 
manifested. ^.894. 

Ans. It is incredible that, if the distinction between ' priests ' and ' Levites,' 
as maintained in the L.L., was recognised in D.'s time, ' the priests the 
Levites, who bare the ark of the covenant of Jehovah ' in J.viii.33 — also due 

I 
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to D.(VI.171)— should be here called simply 'the Levites,' ?;.14, more 
especially after mention of the tribe of Levi in v. 12. This single fact is 
fatal to Mr. Espdt's theory on this point. No doubt, ' the Levites ' in i).14 
are the ' priests,' i.e. the officiating ' Levites,' whereas those in i).12 are the 
rest of the tribe. 

Nor would Ephraim and Manasseh have been blended into one tribe, as 
here, by anyone who had before him the passages in L.L. in which they are 
so thoroughly distinguished, e.g. N.i.33,36, ii.19,21, xxvi.34,.S7. D. followa 
the guidance of the O.S., e.g. in E.i.2-4, xxiv.4. 

134. D.16-25. Mr.Espiif refers for these verses to various passages of the 
L.L., e.g. for i>.16 to L.xix.3, for v.l8 to L.xix.l4, &c. But it is obvious 
that these latter may just as well be copied from the former. 

But who are ' all the men of Israel,' to whom the ' Levites ' are to address 
the curses, i'.14, and ' all the people,' who are to ' say Amen,' u.15-26 ? 
According to i'.12,13, six tribes are to bless and six to curse, and according 
to J.viii.S4 Joshua — not the Levites — reads ' all the words of the Law, all 
the blessing and the cursing,' whereas in v.ZZ we read 'half of them over- 
against Mount Gerizim, and half of them over-against Mount Ebal, as Moses 
the servant of the Lord had commanded before that they should bless the 
children of Israel.' It is plain that the directions are indistinct and defec- 
tive, and the whole proceeding so loosely described, both in D.xxvii, and 
in J.viii, as to show that the account is imaginary and unhistorical. 

Chap, xxviii. 

135. A comparison of this chapter with E.xxiii.20-33 and L.xxvi. will show how 
he here resumes and amplifies the promises and threats already set forth in the 
earlier records of the Law, ^.895. 

Ans. No doubt, D. here ' resumes and amplifies ' his own earlier words in 
E.xxiii.20-33 (VI.229). But, except a few expressions (yi.App.X.MUi), 
which Ezekiel in L.xxvi appears to have borrowed from Jeremiah in D.xxviii, 
in which latter chapter 'the language rises to the sublimest strains,' ^.895, as 
well as the general correspondence of ideas between two prophets of the same 
age, there is nothing in these two chapters (L.xxvi, D.xxviii) to indicate that 
they were written by the same hand. 

136. v.\-\i. As in the closing words of the exposition of the Law, xxvi.l9, so 
here, exaltation is promised to Israel on condition of obedience. ^.895. 

Ana. Mr.EspiN does not notice the fact that it does not appear who is here 
speaking. It is plain that v.l follows properly after xxvi.l9, the address 
being interrupted by the insertion of xxvii, 

137. v.i^. The Lord shall bring a nation against thee frmn far.'] This, as other 
features of the description, apply [applies] undoubtedly to the Chaldjeans, and in a 
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degree to other nations also whom God raised up as ministers of vengeance upon 
apostate Israel. But it only needs to read this part of the denunciation, and to 
compare it with the narrative of Josephus, to see that its full and exact accomplish- 
ment took place in the wars of Vespasian and Titus against the Jews, as indeed 
the Jews themselves generally admit. 

■a.49. the eagle] the Roman ensign: comp. Matt.xxiv.28. 

u50. a nation of fierce countenance.'] So in the prediction of the Eoman power, 
Dan.viii.23. 

t).52. and he shall besiege thee.] This part of the prophecy received various minor 
fulfilments before the crowning accomplishment of it by the Eomans. ^.899. 

Ans. Of course the words of this prophecy may be applied to any terrible 
invasion and siege such as the Jews suffered from the Romans as well as 
the Chaldueans. D. writes from his knowledge of the horrors which had 
been suffered under such circumstances in bygone times, e.g. by the Ten 
Tribes from Benhadad, 2K.vi.24, and Shalmaneser, xvii.5, &e., by the Jews 
from Sennacherib, xviii.1.3, &c., and by other countries from their conquerors. 
It is not clear what nation he had in view as ' the nation from far, from the 
ends of the earth, of unknown tongue and fierce countenance.' Possibly 
they were the Scythian hordes, who in the early part of Josiah's reign over- 
spread Western Asia and advanced to the borders of Egypt, Heeob. 1.103, 
&c., and seem to be referred to in Jeremiah's earlier prophecies, iv. 3-vi.30, 
a.'ithe ' enemy from the north,' iv.6, vi.1,22, 'from Dan,' iv.l5, 'from a far 
country,' iv.l6, v.l5, coto^. especially with the passage before us, v. 15-1 7, 
vi.22,23. If so, this judgment, though threatened, passed away. 

In any case it is obvious that the words in i;.49, ' as the eagle flies,' 
cannot possibly have any relation to the ' Roman ensign,' much less to the 
proverb in Matt.xxiv.28, ' Wheresoever the carcase is, there will the eagles 
be gathered together ; ' nor could the Romans, who had long been masters 
of Judsea before the War broke out which ended in the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, be very well spoken of as a ' nation from far, of an unknown tongue.' 
The simile is manifestly used to express the steady speed with which the 
enemy advances, comp. Jer.xlviii.40, xlis.22, where the identical figure occurs, 
see also iv.lS, Lam.iv.l9. 

In Dan. viii.23 the ' king of fierce countenance ' is not ' a prediction of 
the Roman power,' but a description of Antiochus Epiphanes (V1I.440). 

138. v.bS. in this book] i.e. in the book of the Law or the Pentateuch in so far 
as it contains commands of God to Israel. Deuteronomy is included, but not 
exclusively intended. So v.Gl. ^.900. 

Ans. The writer means the original Book of Deuteronomy, iv.44,v-xxvi, 
xxTiii,xxix.l. 

139. B.68. there ye shall be sold.] This denunciation was literally fulfilled on 

I 2 
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more than one occasion — most signally when many thousand Jews were sold into 
slavery and sent into Egypt by Titus, but also under Hadrian, when numbers were 
again sold at Rachel's grave. p.90l. 

Ans. There is no reason to suppose that the words were meant to predict 
these ooourrences, though doubtless 'this denunciation was literally ful- 
filled ' on these and other occasions. 

Chap. xxix. 

140. D.l. This verse is added to the last chapter in the Hebrew text of most 
editions, and so ... . the Jewish authorities generally, who regard it, and 
probably correctly, as a recapitulation, p.902. 

Ans. v.\ is evidently the close of the original Book of Deuteronomy. 

141. 0.6. Moses passes imperceptibly into an address as from God Himself, on 
whose behalf he was standing before the people; so in xi.13,14. ^.902. 

Ans. See also vii.4, xxviii.20, where the same phenomenon occurs, 
betr.iying the prophetical style of Jeremiah, comp. 2K.xvii..37,38. 

142. •?;.29. the secret things helmig unto the Lord our God.] The sense seems to 
be this — 'The future, when and how these good and evil things will take effect, it 
lies with the Lord our &od to dftermine ; it pertains not to man's sphere and duty. 
His revealed will is that which we must carry out.' O.905. 

Ans. Eather the meaning seems to bo — ' We know not what mercy may 
be in store for us in the secret counsels of Jehovah, how we shall be de- 
livered out of this abyss of misery into which our sins have plunged us.' 
But our duty is plain to ' do all the words of this Law,' and He will as- 
suredly in His own good time ' return and gather us out of all the nations 
whither He has scattered us,' xxx.3. 

Chap. XXX. 

143. The clo.«ing words of the address are words of comfort and promise. So 
when Moses had previously, iv.29, &c. L.xxvi.40, &c. denounced the judgments of 
God against apostasy, he adds similar predictions of the eventual conversion and 
restoration of Israel, com^. iK.viii. 46-50. p. 905. 

Ans. Oh.xxix,xxx, as well as i-iv,were inserted by D. at a later date than 
the main address, when the Captivity had begun, perhaps that of Jehoiachin, 
2K.xxiv.lO-20, eleven years after which came the final catastrophe. Ac- 
cordingly we find in iv.29-31,xxix.24-28, xxx.1-3, distinct references to the 
heavy woes which had already fallen upon Judah ( Vl.31-33), and promises 
of restoration on repentance, just such as appear in Jer.xxix.13,14, camp. 
xxiv.-5-7, with reference to the same Captivity. On the other hand, IK.viii. 
46—50 by the same hand (VII.34) most probably refers to the Captivity of 
the Ten Tribes. 

But Ezekiel in L.xxvi.40-45 has clearly behind him that terrible time, 
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when the whole land was left of its inhabitants, and ' enjoyed her Sabbaths 
while she lay desolate,' vA3. 

144. v.S. The promises of this and the following verses ha.d no doubt their 
partial fulfilment in the time of the Judges (!). But the fact that various important 
features of them are repeated in Jer.xxxii.il, 37, &e. and in Ez.xi.l9, &e. xxxiv.13, 
&e. xxxvi.24, &c. shows us that none of these was regarded as exhausting the 
promises. In full analogy with the scheme of prophecy we may add that the 
return from the Babylonian Captivity has not exhausted their depth. The New 
Testament takes up the strain and foretells the restoration of Israel to the 
covenanted mercies of God. . . . But whether the general conversion of the Jews 
shall be accompanied with any national restoration, .... and further, whether 
there shall be any local replacement of them in the land of their fathers, may be 
regarded as of ' the secret things ' which ' belong unto God.' . . . The letter of the 
verses before us and of the parallel passages seems indeed to point to both a 
national and a local return of Israel. ^.906. 

Ans. Jeremiah is merely predicting here the return of the Jews to their 
own land when God's chastisements should have had their due effect upon 
them, in exact accordance with his language in many parts of his prophecies, 
xxiii..3-8, xxix.10-14, xxxi.7-40, xxxii.37-44, xxxiii.7-26. In Ez.xi.19, &c. 
xxsiv.13, &c. xxxTi.24, &c. the idea is the same, but the style very dif- 
ferent. 

Cliap.xxxi.l-13,24-30(D), 14,15,23(0.8.), 16-22(L.L.). 

145. v.l. Moses went and spajce.'] The word ' went ' must not be pressed. . . . 
Tbis verb is frequently in Hebrew, as in English, prefixed to another verb with a 
kind of redundancy, comp. E.ii.l, Jobi.4, and is so used here. p.908. 

Ann. The word is probably not redundant here, nor in E.ii.l, Job i.4. 
But, if D.xxxi.1-8 was inserted after N.xxxii.42 in the O.S., before the 
original Book of Deuteronomy was written, the word would here be quite 
in its place. 

146. V.2. I am an hundred and twenty years old.} The forty years of the 
wandering had passed since Moses, then fourscoure years old, ' spake unto Pharaoh,' 
E.vii.7. p.908. 

Ans. The age of Moses in ETii.7 (L.L.) has been derived from this in 
D.xxxi.2, by deducting the forty years of the wandering ; from this also the 
L.L. has derived the age of Aaron at his death ' one hundred and twenty- 
three,' N.xxxiii.39, and at the Exodus, 'eighty-three,' E.vii.7. D. has pro- 
bably fixed in the passage before us ' a hundred and twenty years ' for Moses 
— exceeding by 10 years that of Joseph and Joshua in the O.S., G.1.22, 
J.xxiT.29 — as implying his extreme old age, which made him feel infirm 
and no longer equal to the worls: of leading the people, even if Jehovah had 
not forbidden him to cross the Jordan. 
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147. V.2, I can no more go out and corm in'\ render I shall not longer be able to 
go out and come in. . . . Thus there is no inconsistency with xxxiv.7. Moses here 
adverts to his own age as likely to render him in futu/re unequal to the active 
discharge of his office as leader of the people : the writer of ch.xxxiv. one of Moses' 
contemporaries, remarks of him that up to the. close of his life ' his eye was not 
dim, nor his natural force abated,' i.e. that he was to the last, in the judgment of 
others, in full possession of faculties and strength. y.908. 

Ans. Without adopting Mr.EspiN's rendering, there is no necessary con- 
tradiction between this passage and D.xxxiv.7, which latter, however, belongs 
on our view to L.L. (VI.130), and seems rather to imply a different view 
from that here expressed by D., as to the strength and activity of Moses at 
the end of his life. 

1'18. ^.9. Moses vyroie this law and delivered it unto the priests.'] This simply 
means that Moses now consigned to the charge of the pries-ts the law which he had 
written. The fia-st clause, though connected with the following one by ' and,' is (as 
often in Hebrew), subordinate to it. The point to be noted is that Moses now 
formally intrusted the law, which at God's command he had promulgated, and with 
the exception of the concluding clauses had already written out, to those who 
should be the regular and official guardians and teachers of it in future. Ha 
evidently did not actually transfer ' the book,' i).24, from his own hand to theirs 
until he had completed the writing as there described. p.909. 

Ans. What are 'the concluding clauses' which Moses had not yet 
written ? It is plain that the whole story, which requires such an expla^ 
nation as the above, is unhistorical. 

149. v.\l. thou shah read this Law.'] It is not to be supposed that the whole of 
the Pentateuch was read, nor does the letter of the command require that it should 
be so. This reading could not be primarily designed for the information and in- 
struction of the people, since it only took place once in seven years, but was evi- 
dently a symbolical transaction, intended, as so many others were, to impress on 
the people the conditions on which they held possession of their privileges and 
blessings. For such purpose a solemn and public reading of lessons out of the 
book of the Law {i.e. the Pentateuch) was all that was needed ; and it is left by 
the text to the Jewish Church to rule details. p.SQ9. 

Ans. z).9-]3 must have been inserted after the original Book of Deute- 
ronomy was written, since it refers to the 'year of release,' xv.1-8, as also 
to the Feast of Tabernacles, xvi.13-16. Hence D. refers here to 'this Law,' 
i.e. 'the words of this covenant,' comp. iv.44, xxix.l, viz. the orio-inal Book, 
v-xxvi, &c., which he, no doubt, intended to be read at full length, as it 
probably was read by Josiah in the ears of the people, 2K.xxiii.2. 

150. w.14-23. Moses and Joshua summoned to the tabernacle that God might 
' give Joshua a charge,' i.e. the command which is given (perhaps in substance 
only) in v.23. This is the first occasion on which the tabernacle of the congrega- 
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tion [Tent of Meeting] is mentioned in Deuteronomy. This ■will not appear 
remarkable when we remember that the book thus far has consisted almost 
exclusively of addresses made by Moses to the people, and that the bulk of these 
is legislative matter. The transaction recorded in these verses may be regarded as 
the solemn inauguration of Joshua to the office to which he had some time before 
been called, K.xxTii.23, &c. and his recognition in it by God, which were manifested 
by his being summoned into the tabernacle with Moses whilst the Lord appeared 
in the pillar of cloud, N.xi.25, xii.5. p.909. 

Ans. v.li,16. is evidently a part of tlie O.S. retained by D., since we find 
here 'the pillar of cloud standing at the entrance of the Tent/ as in 
E.xxxiii.9, N.xii.5, comp. xi.25, as well as other plain signs of connection 
with that document (YI.App.Ss). And v.23 belongs also to the O.S., and 
followed after «.14,15. As it stands now, the subject to the word ' gave ' 
in JJ.23 would be Moses in v.22, whereas it should be Jehovah, as Mr.EspiN 
allows, 'he gave, i.e. the Lord gave' p.QlQ, and as it would be but for the 
intei-polation iu t).16-21 which helongs to L.L. (yi.App.39), and which 
contains in d.19,22, in imitation of D. in w.26, an awkward reference to 
' this Song ' first mentioned by D. in w.28, and anticipates in ii.22 the state- 
ment of D. in «.30. 

It is plain that the address of Moses to Joshua in v.lfi, is only an expan- 
sion of the charge of Jehovah in d.23. 

151. 11.24-30. Moses completes the writing out of the book of the Law. . . 
The ' book ' here spoken of would contain the whole Pentateuch up to v.2i of this 
chapter, and be the 'book of Moses' called generally by the Jews 'the Law.' 
p.911. 

Ans. Perhaps this second notice about Moses ' writing ' the Law — ' when 
Moses had completed writing the words of this Law until they were finished ' 
— together with ' the Song ' which follows, i.e. xxxi.24-xxxii.4S, may have 
been inserted when D. had completed the addresses in Deuteronomy, i.e. 
had inserted i-iv, xxix,xxx, after the Captivity of Jehoiachin had taken 
place (143). The strong expressions in j).29, xxxii.l9-27,34— 36,30-43, imply 
that ' evil ' had already overtaken the people of Judah, for whom this ' Song 
of Moses ' was really intended by the writer. 

152. V.16. The Levites which bare the ark] i.e. as in u.9, ' the priests the sons of 
Levi.' The non-priestly Levites could not so much as enter the Sanctuary or touch 
the ark, N.iv.l5. Though in the journeys through the wilderness the ark was 
borne by the non-priestly Kohathites, yet on occasions of a more solemn and 
public character it was carried by the priests themselves. p.911. 

Ans. It is obvious that here the expression ' the Levites ' is used as mean- 
ing identically the same as ' the priests the sons of Levi ' in v.Q, that is, in 
the time of D. the ' Levites ' were ' priests,' or might olficiate as ' priests ' if 
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they pleased, and there was no distinction between ' priests ' and ' Levites ' 
in ' bearing the ark ' or in any other respect, as introduced by the later laws 
of the L.L. 

153. tJ.26. put it in the side of the arJc] rather, by the side of the ark. The two 
tables of the Decalogue were in the ark, lK.viii.9 ; the book of the law was to be 
laid up in the Holy of Holies, close by the ark of the covenant, probably in a 
chest, 2K.xxii.8. ^.911. 

Ans. And here, no doubt, ' close by the ark,' it was found by Hilkiah. 
But how it had escaped notice altogether during the first seventeen years of 
a pious king, for five of which Jeremiah had been prophesying, is hardly 
to be explained, except on the supposition that it had been only just placed 
there, and probably by Hilkiah himself (Intr.lA). 

154. W.27, how much 7)wre after my death.'\ With these words Moses appears to 
have handed over the book written and completed by him to the priests. It would 
seem then that what is actually intended to be taken as transcribed by Moses in 
person ends in this place with •w.23, and that «.24 and the rest of the book (with 
the exception of the Song, w.l9) must be regarded as a kind of appendix added 
after Moses' death by another hand ; though the Blessing is of course to be re- 
garded as a composition of Moses. ^.911. 

Ans. Unfortunately for the above hypothesis, the language of «.24-30 is 
identically the same as that of D. elsewhere, and undoubtedly is not the 
work of 'another hand.' 

Chap.xxxii.l-43,45-47(D), 44,48-5 2(L.L.). 

155. W.4. The Hebrew word [l-IV, 'rock'] is frequently used in compounding 
proper names of the Mosaic time, e.g. N.i.5,6,10, ii.l2, iii.35, &c. ^.592. 

An». The above references all belong to the L.L., which seems to have 
affected an archaic type in some points, and may have done so in this par- 
ticular (VI.552). 

156. v.1. days.l The plural form of this noun [? here used, niD''] is archaic, 
and occurs only here and in the Psalm attributed to Moses, Ps.xc.l5. ^.912. 

Ans. I know not on what authority this form is said to be 'archaic' 
May it not be poetical — more especially as the usual form is always used 
elsewhere, not only in Deuteronomy, but throughout the Pentateuch ? 

Ps.xc, which in u.lO fixes 70 or 80 yoai-s at most as the duration of human 
life — 'the days of mtr years, &c.' — can hardly have been written by Moses, 
if he lived himself to the age of 120, and his brother, father, grandfather, 
and great-grandfather to the ages of 123, 137, 133, 137, respectively, 
D.xxxiv.7, E,vi.l6-20, while Joshua lived to the nge of 110, J.xxiv.29, and 
Caleb, when 85 years old, was as strong as ever, J.xiv. 10,11. 
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167. ti.Sl. judges."] The Hebrew word is a very rare and undoubtedly archaic 
one, occurring only in E.xxi.22. y.915. 

Ans. The word (D*^\ba) may be ' archaic,' as it occurs in E.xxi.22 : but 
it occurs also in Job xxxi.ll, and n?*bs in Is.xvLS, and h'h^ in Ia.xxviii.7, 
Job xxxi.28, and the root h^^, ' to judge/ in Ez.xvi.62, and in Ps.cvi.30, 
one of the latest Psalms. Hence it is probably used here poetically. 

158. f.32. their vine] i.e. the nature and character of Israel. . . . This and the 
following verses must not (with Sceultz, &o.) be referred to the heathen enemies 
of Israel. Such a digression upon the faults of the heathen is quite foreign to the 
purpose of the Song. ^.915. 

Ans. Surely Schuliz, &c. are right, and ' their vine,' ' their grapes,' ' their 
■wine,' in d.32,33, correspond to ' their rock ' in ii.Sl, and refer to the enemies 
of Israel. 

159. 11.44-52. These verses were, no doubt, added by the author of the 
supplement to Deuteronomy : v.iS, &c. repeat the command already given, N.xxvii. 
12, &c. ^.917. 

Ans. ■w.45-47 belongs to D., ti.44,48-62 to L.L. (VI.12g). 

160. Those who deny that JMoses is the author of Deuteronomy of course 
include this chapter in their statements. . . . Many modern critics (Ewald, 
Kamphauses, &c.) have however confidently maintained that this Song was first 
written in the days of the Kings, subsequent to the revolt of Jeroboam, and was 
inserted by the still later Deuteronomist in his compilation. . . . 

That the Song differs signally in diction and idiom from the preceding chapters 
is obvious, but proves nothing. That a lyrical passage should be conceived in 
modes of thought wholly unlike those which belong to narrative or exhortation, and 
be uttered in different phraseology, is ordinary and natural. . . . There are in the 
Song notwithstanding numerous coincidences both in thought and words with 
other parts of the Pentateuch, and especially with Deuteronomy. ... A long list 
of them is given by Colenso (III. 799). Many, no doubt, are unimportant, but 
others are not so : and their critical weight altogether is more than enough to 
outweigh the presumption, in itself not very grave, of a difference of authorship 
drawn from a difference of style. ^.917. 

Ans. I thank Mr.EspiN for recognising that my labours have rendered 
this slight service to the cause of Biblical Criticism — especially aa it is the 
only instance of such generosity which appears in the whole of this Com- 
mentary. 

161. The occurrence of Aramaisms in the Song is alleged by Kamphatjsek and 
others {e.g. D*1t»>, i;.17, iE>n from PILES', ".18, Dn'SBK, "-26, n^ts, j;.36). Of these 
and other instances given, some are questioned by recent critics ; and even were all 
certain, they would not furnish conclusive proof of the date assigned by Ewald, 
&c. For the canon laid down by Kosnig, ' Aramaisms in a book of Scripture are a 
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token either of a very early ai a very late composition,' is now generally accepted. . , 
The Aramaisms in question, then, are compatible with a Mosaic origin of the Song, 
and possibly also with one dating after the reign of JSezekiah ; but they can hardly 
be so with the date suggested by Knobel, the reign of Ahab, i.e. the tenth 
century. ^.918. 

Ans. Whether ' Aramaisms are a token of a very early composition ' and 
so ' are compatible with a Mosaic origin of the Song ' or not, their existence 
in this Song accords at all events with our view that it was written 'after 
the reign of Hezekiah,' in the early part of Josiah'a reign. 

162. The resemblances between Ps.xe and D.xxxii have been rightly regarded 
as important : comp. especially ' the Eoct ' with v.l of this Psalm, and D.xxxii.7, 
with v.l,lb, of this Psalm, also ti.4,36, of the former with ij.16,13, of the latter. 
The manner and turn of thought of the Psalm are certainly also similar to those of 
the Song. Now Bleek, remarking on the superscription of the Psalm, which calls 
it a ' Prayer of Moses,' says, ' There is no authentic reason for denying to the law- 
giver the authorship of this Psalm, and at all events it bears the stamp of very 
great antiquity. Ewald also grants the last part of this statement. ^.918. 

Ans. I have shown (156) that Ps.xe is falsely attributed to Moses. No 
doubt, there is some resemblance between this Psalm and D.xxxii ; but, if 
sufficient to prove identity of authorship, it would only imply that Jeremiah 
had also written the Psalm. 

And, in fact, Ewald does not ' grant the last part of Bleek's statement,' 
viz. that Ps.xe ' bears the stamp of very gi'eat antiquity.' On the contrarj', 
he says, Ps.p.Ol — ' All certain characteristics of the times under Moses and 
David do not allow the possibility of such a poem being composed in so 
early a time. . . On the other hand, however, everything in this Psalm 
directs us to the age of the great prophets of the 9th or 8th century ; and 
out of the 8th century comes also D.xxxii, which has a certain linguistic 
resemblance to this Psalm, though I regard the Psalm as more original and 
rather the model for D.xxxii.' 

HiTziG, Psll.p.^W, assigns this Psalm to ' a very late age ' ; Huppeld, 
Ps.rV.p.2, ' possibly to the exile (Kosiee, Matjkee), or some other time of 
oppression.' 

163. But some who will not reject prophecy in toto, are nevertheless convinced 
that the Song must have originated at a far later epoch than that of Moses. It 
sets forth, they observe, a religious and political a.-ipcot of affairs whieh did not 
arise until after the disruption in the reign of Kehoboam, and even the decline of 
the Monarchy of the Ten Tribes. ... 

In reply, it must be said that other parts of Deuteronomy and the Pentateuch no 
less distinctly contemplate an apostasy, D.xxviii, L.xxvi, and that therefore the 
mere fact of such being referred to in this chapter proves nothing as to it in 
particular. Further, the apostasy is really named here in general and highly 
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poetical terms .... not as a possible, but as an accomplished event, in the 
manner common to the Prophets. ^.918. 

Ans. D.xxviii is due to the same author as D.xxxii, though written in the 
beginning of Josiah's reign and D.xxxii after the Captivity of Jehoiachin, 
in which age probably L.xxvi. was also written. In all these passages the 
writers (Jeremiah and Ezekiel) speak, no doubt, of the apostasy as ' an 
event accomplished,' ' in the manner common to the prophets.' 

164. The like remarks apply to the political allusions. No doubt, these assume 
that the people has passed through au era of prosperity and success, and has 
reached one of disaster and subjugation. Yet the description contains no single 
trait which can fairly be said to imply a personal knowledge either of the Syrian 
or Assyrian victories over Israel. Indeed, the fact that the close of the Song holds 
out to Israel, and, be it noted, not to a portion of Israel, but emphatically to Israel 
as a whole, a lively hope of revenge and recovery, seems, on the ground of the 
' higher criticism ' at least, to refute at once the usual hypothesis of the critics of 
that school themselves ; for in the closing years of the kingdom of Samaria such 
triumphs could hardly be dreamed of by any discerning patriot against the over- 
whelming might of Assyria. And yet it is just to those years that they ascribe 
the origin of the Song. ^.918. 

Ans. We 'ascribe the origin of the Song ' to a time after the Captivity of 
Jehoiachiu and perhaps before the final catastrophe. And the fact that it 
promises ' emphatically to Israel as a whole a lively hope of revenge and 
recovery,' agrees precisely with the tone of Jeremiah's prophecies, coinp. 
Jer.xxx,xxxi, xxxiii. 

165. That this Ode must on every ground take the very first rank in Hebrew 
poetry is universally allowed. The rationalist critics, however, have no bettor expla- 
nation to offer about its origin than that ' the Deuteronomist,' a compiler supposed 
to be living in the years immediately preceding the Babylonish Captivity, 'found' 
it, an anonymous document of more than a century old, the production of some 
forgotten author belonging to the northern kingdom, and incorporated it into his 
work, inventing by way of accounting for its insertion the statements of xxxi.16- 
30. Such a conjecture is most unlikely on the face of it, and is a supposition such 
surely as no one would maintain about this splendid poem, unless he had adopted 
it on grounds other than those found in the Song itself, and had to def and it to the 
utmost at all hazards. ^.919. 

Am. The above remarks are wholly irrelevant as regards the view ex- 
pressed by me in (III.801), viz. that this Song is due to D. himself, who 
was no ' compiler,' but an original writer of great power, ' living in the years 
immediately preceding the Babylonish Captivity,' and who not merely 
revised and enlarged the Original Story, but added the Book of Deute- 
ronomy. 
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Chap, xxxiii. 

166. A comparison with G.xlix will show how the blessings uttered by Moses over 
the several tribes partly repeat, partly enlarge and supplement, and sometimes 
modify or even reverse, the predictions of the dying Jacob. . . . This chapter, in 
striking contrast with the last, is pervaded by a tone of happy augury. It is 
indeed fitting to use auspicious words in a leavetaking ; but the total absence of 
warning and reproof has been rightly noted as indicating that Moses is here 
speaking of the ideal Israel, of the people of God as they might and would have 
been, but for their perverseness, rather than foretelling what would in fact be the 
fate and fortunes of the Twelve Tribes. ^.920. 

Ans. If ' Moses is here speaking of ideal Israel, of the people of God as 
they might and would have heen, &o.,' it is curious that he says not a 
single word about Simeon. Certainly the writer, probably a contemporary 
of D. (VI.135), has an 'ideal ' Israel in view, but such as his own imagina- 
tion pictured in the future, with special reference to the language of G.xlix, 
from which he has clearly borrowed. I have shown, in fact, in (VI.132) 
that there is no period in the history, from the Exodus downwards, at 
which the circumstances of the three principal tribes, Judah, Levi, and 
Joseph, could have been described as existing simultaneously such as they 
are here depicted. 

167. ^.1. Moses the man of God."] The occurrence of the title here is, no 
doubt, a token that the Blessing was not, as was the Song, transcribed by 
Moses himself. 

vA. Moses commatided us a law.l Though Moses probably did not tran- 
scribe this Blessing, yet he probably uttered these words, although he himself is 
thus referred to in the third person. The inspired writers, speaking less their 
own words and in their own person than in the name and words of the Spirit which 
moved them, frequently refer to themselves in this objective way, comp. N.xii.3, 
Tu.v.15, Ps.xxi, throughout. In the word 'us' Moses identifies himself with the 
joeople (!) ^.921. 

.4)18. Here it is assumed that N.xii.3 is written by Moses and Ju.v.16 by 
Deborah — for Ps.xxi, in which the king praises and prays for himself, is 
not to the purpose — in order to prove that this passage is written by 
Moses, who says 'Moses commanded us a law,' and includes himself in 
'us'! 

Probably the wiiter of v.l was also the author of vA and of the whole 
Blessing. 

168. V.5. he was Hngl rather he became king, i.e. the Lord, not Moses, who is 
never spoken of as a ' king.' ^.921. 

Ans. Clearly the Hebrew words mean ' he was king,' not ' he became 
^^"S ('^?07)i' 'ind the writer speaks of Moses as king in Jeshurun (Litther, 
Calvin, Gkoiius). 
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169. Let Bmhen live and not die and let not his men he few.'] The verse thus 
promises that the tribe shall endure and prosper, and its tenor is in contrast with 
that of G-.xlix.3,4. Yet it must be noted that the tribe had decreased since the 
Exodus, comp. N.i.21 with xxvi.7, and also that in later times its numbers, even 
when counted with the Gadites and the half of Manasseh, were fewer than that of 
the Eeubenites alone at the census of N.i, coinp. lCh.v.18. The blessing of the 
text seems therefore to be so worded as to carry with it a warning. p.921. 

Ana. It is difficult to see how this blessing ' promises that the tribe shall 
endure and prober.' On the contrary, it expresses but a faint hope for 
Reuben ; and if, as Mr.EspiN says — 

the recently discovered Idoabite stone proves that the cities assigned to the 
Eeubenites by Joshua were for the most part wrested, partly or wholly, from 
them by the Moabites, ^.922 — 

we are told that after Mesha's time Hazael smote the Eeubenites, 2K.X.32, 
33, and this is the last glimpse which we get of Eeuben in the Scripture 
histoiy. 

The data of the Chronicler are, of course, fictitious, as well as those of 
the L.L. in N.i,xxvi : but in 10h.xii.37, Reuben, Gad, and half-Manasseh 
are said to have sent 120,000 warriors to help David, which exceeds the 
whole muster of these tribes in N.i, viz. 46,500 + 45,650 + 16,100 = 108,250. 

170. V.&. The tribe of Simeon, which would according to the order of birth 
come next, though of course comprehended in the general blessing bestowed upon 
the whole people, «).l-5, 26-29, is not here named. This omission is explained 
by reference to the words of Jacob concerning Simeon in Gr.xlix.7. This tribe with 
Levi was to be scattered in Israel. The fulfilment of this prediction was in the 
case of Levi so ordered as to carry with it honour and blessing ; but no such rever- 
sal of punishment is granted to Simeon. Eather had this latter tribe added new 
sins to those which Jacob denounced. Accordingly, though very numerous at the 
Exodus, it had surprisingly diminished before the death of Moses, comp. N.i.22,23, 
with N.xxvi.12-14, and found eventually an adequate territory within the limits of 
Judah, J.xix.2-9. ^.922. 

Ans. Mr.EsPDT has not noticed that the favoured tribe of Levi, which 
moreover was not laid under the ban in N.xiv.20,35, only increased by 
1,000 during the wanderings, N.iii.39, xxTi.62, even reckoning 'all the 
males from a month upward ; ' whereas, according to ordinary calculations, 
the males above twenty should have increased by nearly 1,000 annually 
(VI.461, note) ! 

Of course, these data of the L.L. are fictitious. But on this subject of 
the omission of Simeon see (111.814^7, V.206-9, Vl.ch.xvi.note "»), and 
also (V. App.i), where are given the arguments of Prof Dozr of Leyden, 
which tend to show that a body of Simeonites, who migrated in the days of 
Hezekiah, lCh.iv.39-43, founded the sanctuary of Mecca, and introduced 
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the worship -which prevailed there before the time of Mahomet. They had 
evidently long disappeared as a tribe, beyond all hope of recovery, at the 
time when this ' Blessing of Moses ' was written. 

171. V.7- Hear, Jehovah, the voice of Judah, and bring him iinto his people ; Be 
his hands sufficient for him, and he Thou an help from his enemies.'] Jacob had 
predicted glorious success in war to this tribe, G-.xlix.8,9. Moses now, taking up, 
as it were, the promise of Jacob, prays that Judah, marching forth at the head of 
the tribes, might ever be brought back in safety and victory, and intimates that 
God would grant help to accomplish this. It is obvious that the words ' bring 
him unto his people ' cannot have the sense attached to them by the rationalist 
commentators, ' bring back the tribes,' i.e. the ten tribes which revolted under 
Jeroboam, ' to him.' j).922. 

Ans, The words may, and probably do, imply a hope — perhaps with an 
allusion to G.xlix.lO, ' Unto him shall the gathering of the people be ' — that 
Judah might come to rule again over the whole people of Israel, as was 
fondly expected by Jeremiah and those of kindred spirit, camp. Jer.xxxi. 
1,4,6,8-12,33. But the meek, subdued tone of this petition contrasts 
strikingly with the bold, fiery utterance of G.xlix.8-12, and indicates the 
depressed condition of Judah at the time when it was written. 

172. «.8-ll. The contrast between the tone of this passage and that of 
G.xlix.6-7 is remarkable. Though the prediction of Jacob respecting the dis- 
persion of this tribe hold good, yet it was so overruled as to issue in honour and 
reward. ... On Massah comp. E.xvii.1-7, on Merihah, N.xx.l-lS. The two 
events thus alluded to, the one occurring at the beginning, the other towards the 
end, of the 40 years' wandering, serve to represent the whole series of trials by 
which God proved and exercised the faith and obedience of this chosen tribe. In 
conformity with the spirit of the chapter, the facts that Moses and Aaron failed 
under the trial at Kadesh, N.xx, and that some of the Levites were concerned in 
the rebellion of Korah, N.xvi, are passed over in silence. ^.922. 

Ans. The writer knew nothing about the ' trial at Kadesh ' or the ' rebel- 
lion of Korah,' which belong to the L.L. And, in point of fact^ E.xvii 
does not describe tkejirst, nor IST.xx the last, of ' the whole series of trials ' 
in the wilderness, comp. E.xvi, N.xxv. Moreover, on the above view, 
Moses first refers in v.S, to E.xvii, then to N.xx, 38 years afterwards, and 
then goes back (apparently) in j).9 to E.xxxii, as Mr.EspiN has himself 
indicated elsewhere, though here he takes no notice of the allusion in 
question— 

Their zeal against the worshippers of the Golden Calf, E.xxxii.26-29, D.xxxiii.8, 
&c., gave them a distinct position, and led to then- receiving as their reward the 
dignity to which they are now expressly named. ^.657. 

The writer is evidently alluding to the ' Massah ' and ' Jleribah ' of 
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E.xvii. And the contrast between the exaltation of Levi in this passage 
and the language applied to that tribe in Gr.xlix.5-7 corresponds to the 
condition of the Levitea, i.e. of the priests, in the later and earlier years of 
the Monarchy. 

173. «.12. he shall dwell between his shoulders'] i.e. be supported by God, as a 
son who is carried by his father, i.31. The change of subject in this vorse is not 
rare in Hebrew, e.g. 2S.xi.l3, and is here the less difficult, because the suffix 
throughout the passage has but one reference, viz. to God. ... To refer the 
■words ' He shall dwell, &c.' to God, and to explain them of the Temple, which 
was afterwards built in the land of this tribe, as many commentators do, is far- 
fetched and harsh, p. 923. 

Ans. D.i.31 says nothing about a father carrying his son between his 
shoulders. And 2S.xi.l3 is not at all a case in point; this is a poetic^ 
passage, and the construction would be 'difficult and harsh ' if the subject 
to the verb ' dwell ' is not the same as in the parallel clause — 

' He (Jehovah) covers him all the day, 
And between his shoulders He dwells ' — 

i.e. apparently 'Jehovah dwells ' in the Temple, which lay in the middle of 
the southern boundary of Benjamin, like the head between the shoulders. 
And this is substantially the rendering of the Sam., LXX, and Onhelos, as 
well as ' many commentators.' 

174. v.lZ-H. The resemblance of this blessing to that pronounced on the same 
tribes by Jacob, G.xlix.25,26, is obvious both in thoughts and words ; and in both 
the exuberant fertility of the large districts allotted to the descendants of Joseph 
is a leading feature. Yet the words of Moses are far from being a mere repro- 
duction of Jacob's. The patriarch dwells with emphasis on the severe conflicts 
which these tribes would undergo, G.xiix,23,24 ; the lawgiver seems to look 
beyond, and to behold the two tribes triumphant and established in their power. 
The utterances respecting Ephraim and Manasseh [Joseph] in these verses are 
such as are wholly unlikely to have proceeded from a writer of the kingdom of 
Judah, at the time assigned by the rationalist critics for the composition of 
Deuteronomy. ^.923. 

Ans. u.13,15,16, contain expressions which are evidently copied from the 
Blessing of Jacob (VI..4^.42,N.B.). And this blessing may very well 
' have proceeded from a wiiter of the kingdom of Judah ' at a time when 
all rivaby had ceased and these tribes had been carried into captivity. But 
their land remained as rich and productive as ever, and the fond hope was 
cherished, as in Jer.xxxi, that ' the virgin of Israel should be built again,' 
ti.4, and they ' should yet plant vines upon the hills of Samaria,' v.&, and 
' the watchmen upon Mount Ephraim should cry. Arise, let us go up to Zion 
to Jehovah our God,' v.Q, when Jehovah should bring back ' the remnant of 
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Israel from the north country,' and ' a great company should return thither,' 
11.7,8, ' for I am a father to Israel, and Ephraim is my firstborn,' v.9. Then 
might there be once more the ' thousands of Manasseh ' and the ' ten thou- 
sands of Ephraim,' to ' push the people,' as of old, ' with the horns of a 
buffalo.' 

175. v.2\. he provided the first part for himself.] The firstfruits of the 
conqupst made by Israel were assigned to Gad and Keuben by Moses at their own 
request. 

because there, in a portion of the lawgiver, was he seated] render rather, because 
there was the leader's portion reserved, i.e. there was reserved the fitting portion for 
Gad as a leader in war. 

ATid he came with the heads of tlie people] i.e. he joined the other leaders to fnlfil 
the commands of God respecting the conquest of Canaan, N.xxxii.17,21,32, J.i.l4, 
iv.l2. Moses regards the promise of the Gadites to do this as already redeemed. 
p.92i. 

Ans. The passage may be translated (Vl.ch.xvi) as follows : — 

' And he saw for himself the firstfruits, 
For there was a leader's portion laid-up ; 
And he came to the heads of the people, 
Jehovah's righteousness he did, 
And His j udgments with Israel.' 

This agrees substantially with Mr.Espis's, except that he retains the English 
"\^ersion ' and he came ^oith the heads of the people,' which the Hebrew will 
not allow ( DJJ ig^X"! Xn*l) : comp. Job iii. 25, where the same verb in the 
spnse ' come to ' is used in the same construction as here, without a pre- 
position following. Gad ' came to the heads of the people,' and promised to 
cross the Jordan as the vanguard of the host, which promise he thoroughly 
carried out : he ' did the right thing in Jehovah's sight ' and performed ' His 
judgments ' with the other tribes of Israel. 

The writer had evidently before him the story in N.xxxii, though he 
inadvertently makes Moses speak as if they had already fulfilled their en- 
gagement, contrary to the uncertainty expressed in N.xxxii.30. But this 
belongs to the L.L. (VI.123) ; and the above passage helps to confirm the 
view in (VI.117-123) that the O.S. in N.xxxii contained nothing such as 
we now find in v.Q-\b, but a simple proposal emanating from the tribes them- 
selves, as in v.16-19 ; they ' came to the heads of the people.' 

176. Many modern critics have argued that the Blessing of the Tribes cannot 
be really Mosaic on the same general grounds of style, literary characteristics, &c. 
as have been brought forward in reference to the Song of Moses. ... It has, 
howrver, been specially obj.cted to the Blessing that its contents in various 
places betray on the face of them an origin far later in date than the days of 
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Moses. There are, it is ttrged, unquestionable allusions in what is said of seTeral 
of the Tribes to the different districts of Canaan which they occupied after the 
conquest of Joshua, e.ff. in the Blessing of Zebulun and Issachar, v.l9, of Naphtali, 
i;.23, of Asher, •w.24,25. These allusions hare been by some attributed to that pro- 
phetic foresight which Moses undoubtedly possessed. Yet they may be probably 
explained without reference to it. Por the location of the several tribes was fixed 
in a general way before the time at which the Blessing is represented as spoken, 
N.xxxir.lS ; and Moses, as haTing lived for many years at the very borders of 
Canaan and in frequent intercourse with its inhabitants and neighbours, must ua- 
doubtedly have possessed some knowledge of the topography of the country which 
was to be the future home of his people. The allusions in question are of a 
general kind, and quite consistent in character with a knowledge so acquired. 
^.92S. 

Ans, But the appointment of the land by lot, which is merely commanded 
in N.xxxiv.16-29, was not to be carried out till Joshua's time, so that ' the 
location of the several tribes ' was not ' fixed ' at all till after the death of 
Moses, J.xiv.l, zix.51. It is true Mr.Espnf says on N.xxxiv,16-29 — 

The order in which the tribes are named is peculiar to this passage. If they be 
taken in pairs, Judah and Simeon, Benjamin and Dan, Manasseh and Ephraim, 
Zebulun and Issachar, Asher and Naphtali, the order of the pairs agrees with the 
order in which the allotments in the Holy Land, taken also in couples, followed 
each other in the map from south to north. ^.783. 

And, no doubt, the L.L. had this ' order ' in view in this ' peculiar ' ar- 
rangement of the tribes in N.xxxTv. But not a word is said in that chapter 
to imply that they were to be thus located ; and, if the order was fixed 
beforehand in which they were to be settled, what would have been the use 
of directing that they should be ' divided by lot ' ? For, as Mr.EspiK says — 

The positions of the several inheritances were to be determined by lot . . . the 
limits of each were to be marked out after the lot had determined to which tribe 
it belonged. ^.783. 

It is plain that the writer of D.xxxiU had a general knowledge of the 
specialties which distinguished the territories of the difierent tribes, such as 
could not have been acquired by Moses (except of course through ' prophetic 
foresight '), but would naturally be possessed by anintelligent person living 
in the last period of the Monarchy. 

177. The utter uncertainty of the grounds on which such objections rest isi 
demonstrated by the very diverse and totally inconsistent conclusions deduced 
from them. Thus Knobel refers the Blessing to the days of David, while G-raf, 
followed by Bleek, proposes the reign of Jeroboam II., e.g. 825-785. The main 
reason for selecting this particular period is the admission, which the critics are 
constrained to make, that the Blessing must have been composed at a time when.' 

K 
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all the Twelve Tribes [? Simeon] were still abiding in their places in Canaan, and 
enjoying a high degree of material prosperity. But the reign of Jeroboam II. 
hardly satisfies these conditions. That time was certainly marked by considerable 
recovery ; but such passages as 2K.xiv.26, and the tenor of the utterances of Amos 
respecting the condition of the northern kingdom at this very date, are inconsistent 
with any such happy circumstances as the 'Blessing confessedly supposes. Indeed 
it is little likely that the two tribes and a half on the east of Jordan ever 
recovered from the calamities inflicted by Hazael, 2K.X.32, &c. Still more impro- 
bable is the opinion of MAtiEEu and Hoffmann, who place the Blessing in the 
days of Jehoiachin, B.C. 699, and explain v.1 as referring to the large number of 
Jews who were then carried away from Jerusalem to Babylon, 2K.xxiv.lO, &c. 
. . . The Blessing speaks throughout of peace and plenty. ^.926. 

Ans. The last-mentioned 'still more improbable opinion' is apparently 
the correct one. There is no time in the history of Israel which will suit 
the Blessing in all its parts. It is therefore an ideal Blessing, or, as ^r. 
EspiN saya (166), ' Moses is here speaking of an ideal Israel ; ' and the 
signs of ' a high degree of material prosperity,' ' happy circumstances,' and 
'peace and plenty,' which Mr.EspiN finds in it, refer to an imaginary 
future which the prophet predicts ; whereas the petition for Judah and 
expressions about Benjamin — the only real parts of the Blessing, since these 
were the only tribes then in existence in Canaan — betray the actual 
circumstances of the time, as for the present depressed, though for the 
writer full of hope. 

There is therefore no substantial reason in the contents of the Blessing for 
questioning that conclusion to which many verbal characteristics of the chapter 
point, viz. that it is by the same author as ch.xsxii, to which it has an evident 
relationship, i.e. by Moses. ^.926. 

Ans. In (VI. App.i2,) is given an Analysis of this chapter. There are 
resemblances to the style of Deuteronomy and Jeremiah sufficient to show 
a ' relationship ' to the Deuteronomist, e.g. as proceeding from the same 
prophetical circle ; but there is hardly proof of identity of authorship. 
There are, however, some expressions in this chapter which closely resemble 
the language of the prophet Habakkuk, Jeremiah's contemporary, comp. v.2 
with Hab.iii.3,4,— 1!,15 with Hab.iii.e— y.29 with Hab.iii.l9 ; and the 
abruptness in style is very similar in both. It is conceivable that Habakkuk 
(B.C. 599) may have composed this Blessing, which has been adopted by his 
friend the Deuteronomist (Jeremiah). 

Chap.xxxiv.l-4,7-9(L.L.), 5,6,10(0.8.), 11,12(D). 

179. v.l. all the land of Gilead unto Ban.] This can hardly be the Dan (Dan- 
Laish) of Ju.xviii.27, &c. which was not in Gilead. It. is probably a town of this 
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name which stood in the north of Persea, perhaps the same as Dan-Jaan, 2S.xxiy.6, 
and the Dan of G.xiv.l4, ^.927. 

Ans. This is said in order to meet the objection that the name ' Dan ' 
was not given to Laish till long after the time of Moses, and even after that 
of Joshua, Ju.xviii.29, so that the use of that name both here and in 
G.xiv.l4 involves an anachronism and implies a later writer. But there is 
no ground whatever for Mr.EspiN's assumption : and so Kttetz candidly 
admits— (Sistori/ of the Old Covenant, III.p.622) — ' In (I.iliv.2) I adopted 
Henqstenbero's explanation, that the Dan of the Pentateuch was the same 
as the Dan-Jaan of 3S.xxiv.6, and denoted a very different place from the 
ancient Laish. Bat a closer examination has convinced me that the very 
same Dan is alluded to in the Pentateuch and 2S.xxiv.6, as in J.xix.47 and 
Ju.xviii.29.' 

In fact, it is not said here that Dan was ' in Gilead,' as Mr.EspiN assumes, 
but only that Moses ' saw the whole land, Gilead as far as Dan,' where 
Gilead is evidently used in a general sense for the whole district east of 
Jordan, as in N.xxxii.2e,29, J.xxii.9,13,15,82, which would not otherwise 
have been viewed by him at all. His eye, therefore, is supposed to have 
ranged round through Gilead to Dan at the extreme north of Canaan, then 
to have gone round southward, taking in the proper order Naphtali, 
Ephraim, Manaseeh, Judah, &c., as Joab and his party do in 2S.xxiv.5-7. 

Of course the fact that here portions of the land of Canaan are familiarly 
mentioned as ' all Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim and Manasseh, and 
all the land of Judah,' would also involve an anachronism, if Moses were 
supposed to be the author of this chapter. But Mr.Espiir assigns it to ' one 
of Moses' successors,' ^.928, 

180. v.i. I have caused thee to see it.'] The sight thus afforded to Moses, like 
that of ' all the kingdoms of the world in a moment of time,' Luke iv.5, was no 
doubt supernatural. Tet it was not imaginary only, but a real view of the land, 
obtained perhaps through an extraordinary enhancement of the dying lawgiver's 
power of vision. ^.927. 

Ans. If a miracle was needed, why was Moses ordered to climb to the 
summit of Mount Nebo at all ? The same power which enabled him to see 
— not merely places afar oftj but — places that must have been hidden from 
his sight by intervening mountains and the earth's spherical form, might 
have enabled him to see the same without making the painful ascent from 
the plains of Moab to the top of Pisgah. 

181. V.5. according to the word of the Lord] lit. at the mouth of the Lord, which 
the Eabbins explain ' by a kiss of the Lord.' But the sense of the phrase is 
clear, G.xlv.21. ... It denotes that Moses died, not because his vital powers 
were exhausted, but at the sentence of God and as a punishment for his sin, 
xxxii.51. ^.928. 
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Ans. xxxii.51 befongs to the L.L. : the phrase meaBS no more than ' by 
the will of God/ without any reference to 'punishment for sin/ comp. N.iiiv 
16,39,51, iv.37,41,44, &c. 

182. V.6. he buried him] i.e. God buried him. The penalty of Moses' sin was 
fully paid by his death ; and this signal honour conferred on him after death was, 
doubtless, designed to sustain the lawgiver's authority, which without it might 
have been impaired with the people in consequence of his punishment. ^.928. 

Ans. There is not a shadow of ground for the above explanation. The 
word ' Jehovah ' cannot be the subject of the verb ' buried ' in t>.6, in accord- 
ance with the usual rules of Hebrew construction. But ' he buried ' is 
the usual impersonal form = 'one buried,' and the identical phrase occurs 
in 2K.xxi,26, ' And (he) one buried him (Amon) in his sepulchre, &;c.' 
where the E.V. has very properly, as it should be here, ' And he was buried 
in &c.' No doubt, the writer meant that Moses was buried by the children 
of Israel, though aU knowledge of the place of his sepulchre was lost. 

183. f.6, no man Icnoweth of his sepulchre.] Hardly lest the grave of Moses 
should become an object of superstitious honour, for the Jew» were not prone to 
this particular form of error. Bearing in mind the appearance of Moses at the 
Transfiguration, and what is said by St. Jude, v.9, we may conjecture that Moses 
after death passed into the same state with Enoch and Elijah,- and that his 
sepulchre could not be found because he was shortly translated from it (!) ^.928. 

Ans. Jude 9 repeats a Jewish old wives' fable about ' Michael the arch- 
angel disputing with the devil about the body of Moses,' and it will not 
help us much to ' bear it in mind ' on the present occasion. Mr.EspiN here 
boldly assumes the translation of Moses, without one word in the text to 
warrant it. 

184. v.W there arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto ^oses.] Words like 
these can only have been written some time, birtr not necessarily a long time, after 
the death of Moses. . . , They may naturally enough he attributed to one of 
Moses' successors, writing perhaps soon after the settlement of the people in 
Canaan. j).928. 

Ans. v.\0 belongs to the O.S.(VI.130), as appears from the expression- 
' whom Jehovali Knew face to face,' camp, E.xxxiii.ll-, N.xii.S; 
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